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THE IRISH DEBATE. 


HAT the great debate on the condition of Ireland which 

has engrossed so much of the attention of Parliament 
will lead to any immediate measures of practical utility to 
Ireland, is obviously most improbable, but still it will have 
produced results of very considerable importance. In the first 
place, it will —, have seriously damaged the position 
of the Government. he Ministry has shown itself without 
a policy in Ireland. Its only policy is a policy of ignorance. 
It has no views in particular about Irish land or the Irish 
Church, and it will wait till it is enlightened. Now there 
were two lines which the Government might have taken, 
either of which would have been tolerably creditable to them. 
They might have said that they considered the questions raised 
in the numerous recent discussions about Ireland too vast and 
grave for a moribund Parliament, that they would not antici- 
pate the decisions of a future Parliament, and that all they 
could and would do to anticipate and aid the inquiries of that 
Parliament was to collect information on various heads, which 
was sure to be useful in its proper time. They might have 
boldly said that there was no occasion whatever for legislating 
for Ireland this year in a hurry and a panic, and that they 
were prepared to take the sense of the House on this one 
issue. If they had done this they would certainly have 
shown courage and confidence in themselves, and have gained 
in general esteem, and such a course would, we _ believe, 
have commended itself to the House and to the country. 
But they did not take this course. They stated, on the 
contrary, that they had a distinct policy about Ireland, 
which they were prepared to reveal in a solemn way at 


_ an appointed hour. ‘The hour and the man arrived on 


Tuesday night, and Lord Mayo disclosed the mysterious 
secret. He unfolded the Irish policy of the Govern- 
ment. And here we may pause to remark that there was 
a second course which the Government might have adopted 
with perfect consistency. ‘They might have defended the 
existing state of things. It was to this conclusion that the 
whole of Lord Mayo’s speech led up. But this would have 
been Conservatism, and of all things that the present Ministry 
most dreads, there is nothing so bad in its eyes as to be thought 
Conservative. On every point it talks a sort of set Conserva- 
tive jargon in order to please its own party, and then gives up 
finally, by a sort of side wind, all the principles on which Con- 
servatism rests. If the existing law of landlord and tenant 
works perfectly well in Ireland, which was what Lord Mayo 
attempted to show, what justification can there be for the 
little, peddling, uncertain, vague changes in it which he pro- 
mises to introduce when he can but see how they can be 
drafted? If the Ministry thinks the Irish Church a good thing, 
or a thing which, whether good or bad in itself, must from 
considerations of honour or policy be resolutely supported, why 
does it not say so? ‘The reason is obvious, because to do 
this would be to destroy the character of the Government as 
being “truly liberal.” " The policy of the Government about 
Ireland is really this :—As to the land, everything is right as 
it stands, and the law of landlord and tenant, which is the 
‘ame as that of England on the subject, is perfectly just, and 
works perfectly well; but as we coniess our general ignorance 
on this and other subjects, we propose to make considerable 
€s in it, and establish considerable differences between 

oe English and the Irish law ; and we hope we shall very soon 
; ink out what these changes shall be. As to the Church, we 
shag know whether it is a good thing or a bad, or whether 
it ¢ got too much money or too little; but we believe 
. be an institution so beneficial, and one which England 
cn ee pledged in honour to maintain, that we will main- 
t at all hazards until some one can show us a convenient, 
eG and popular mode of abolishing it. This is what 
vernment calls its Irish policy, and although the senti- 


ments are not such as to call for any particular blame or criti- 
cism, being the sentiments which truly liberal Conservatives 
are most likely to entertain, yet it is not only absurd, but 
most damaging to the Government, to parade them as a policy. 
One piece of policy quite of their own they did, however, 
offer. ‘They had a special proposal to make—a boon they were 
willing to offer to Ireland. They proposed not only to give 
a charter, but an endowment, to a new Ultramontane Uni- 
versity. In these days of Tnropore and Waacsuum the 
British taxpayer has been really invited to put his hands 
in his pocket and pay for the very last thing in the whole 
world he would like to pay for—that which the average 
Englishman will only consider a gigantic instrument for pro- 
pagating in this Empire those principles of belief and govern- 
ment which he sees exhibited in their full force in the 
Papal Territory. He will say that he will next be asked to 
contribute to the expenses of the French at Rome, in order to 
please Ireland. Mr. Lowe expressed what will be the general 
feeling when he said that this proposal must be taken as 
nothing more than a firework sent up with a splash and a 
whiz, to look fine for a moment, and then end in smoke 
and obscurity. But a Government that can think of nothing 
specially its own except letting off a rocket of this sort is a very 
poor Government. In any other year but this we should con- 
fidently add that it was a doomed Government, but this is an 
exceptional time, and considerations of political convenience 
will probably induce Parliament to let the Ministry linger on. 

Another result of the debate may be said to be that no 
case has been made out for any sweeping change with regard 
to Irish land. What Mr. Lowe said on this head could not 
fuil to produce a great impression upon all who heard or read 
it. He said that he had sat on several Commissions about 
Irish land, and had a fair knowledge of all that had been 
publicly stated on the relations of Irish landlords and tenants, 
and that he never had known one single instance where 
an allegation that a tenant had been unfairly and harshly 
treated by a landlord had been substantiated on inquiry. This 
was a bold challenge, but it did not meet with any reiutation 
or denial on the part of those who spoke after him. And 
this was the more remarkable because Mr. MILL, one of 
these speakers, has lately put in print what purported 
to be a most distinct and precise charge of avarice 
and cruelty against the Marquis of Conyncnam. Mr. Mitt 
stated that this nobleman had been guilty of what was 
“ morally robbery.” We can only hope that Mr. Mitt, after 
reading the explanation of the transaction given by Lord 
Lirrorp on Thursday night, will think it due to his own 
honour either to retract or to justify the strong language he 
has thought proper to use. We cannot call Mr. Mit’s scheme 
a good one, although we acknowledge that it is often advan- 
tageous to have ideas out of the circles of ordinary English 
ideas brought before the public. But if his scheme had 
been a good one, then nothing could have been so certain 
to injure a good cause as sweeping, violent attacks on in- 
dividuals made without due investigation. If a politician 
will not investigate the facts before he denounces a particular 
Irish landlord, it is impossible to feel any confidence that 
he has investigated the facts before he denounces Irish land- 
lords in general. Into the merits of Mr. Mitt’s scheme as 
originally proposed it is now scarcely worth while to in- 
quire, as its author altered some of its most essential 
features when he undertook to defend it on Thursday night, 
and evidently he has not attempted as yet to consider it 
in detail, or to see how it would practically work. It is 
most provoking that Ireland seems to produce a magical 
effect for the worse on every one that touches her. Calm, 
laborious inquirers take any facts they happen to fancy, 
and take them without challenge, when Ireland is the sub- 
ject they are discussing. People who generally attach a 
meaning to epithets shoot out adjectives of praise and 
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dispraise, without any thought of appropriateness, when It is because they do not recognise this, or because, recor. 


Ireland and things Irish are spoken of. Mr. Miit’s epithet, 
“for"éxample, for the priests who met at Limerick, and, after 
saying mass for the Manchester murderers, passed a resolution 
that nothing would satisfy them but political separation, is 
“calm.” If he had not been writing about an Irish meeting 
he would as soon have thought of calling them “ hexagonal.” 
In fact, the more we hear and read about Ireland, and espe- 
cially about Irish land, the less do we know what any one wants 
and why he wants it. We are told that Irishmen ask {for fixity 
of tenure; but when we come to inquire, we find that no 
one knows what this means. Certainly Mr. Mitu does not, for 
he altered his whole views about it in a single evening. If we 
drop this point in despair, and go on to ask, Who wants it ? we 
find that the landlords do not want it, the priests do not want 
it, the labourers do not want it, the State does not want it, the 
Fenians do not want it, and the tenants themselves would not, 
as Mr. Mitt surmises, care much about it if it were offered 
them on fair terms. ‘This is quite hopeless work, and we may 
say nothing like it has been presented to us in the sphere of 
British politics for a long while. But then we go on and ask 
its admirers why they think it would be a good thing for 
Ireland, even if they could make up their minds what they mean 
by it, and could point out what in Irish statistics is considered 
a decent number of persons—say half a dozen—advisedly ask- 
ing for it. They answer, they think it would be a good thing 
for Ireland because it has been such a good thing for India. 
Immediately we find ourselves plunged into a still deeper 
abyss of vague speculation. We consult the great Indian 
authorities, past and present, and we find at any rate a very 
large portion of them declaring that the settlement made by 
Lord CornwaLuis has been the cause of nine-tenths of the 
miseries that afflict Bengal. In all this mass of uncertainty 
we feel that there is only one thing certain, and that is, that 
if we do not know how to do any good, we had better take 
care we do not do any harm; and that things may as well 
remain as they are until we have some recognised principles 
and facts to guide us in a change. 


Lastly, no one can fail to see that the debate has been most 
damaging to the Irish Church. We do not mean that any- 
thing new of an adverse character to it has come out, that the 
principles on which it rests have been shaken, that what 
its adherents consider arguments in its defence have been 
weakened. But its political position has been altered, 
and how great this alteration has been is obvious, if 
we compare the way in which it has been attacked with 
the way in which it has been defended. The days 
of an institution are over which, when attacked as Mr. 
Lowe attacked the Irish Church, is defended as Mr. Harpy 
defended it. All that Mr. Harpy had really to say for it 
was that he thought he could make out a case against the 
Liberals with regard to the way they had treated it. We 
may acknowledge that he succeeded. The difficulties that 
would bafile the present Ministry, if they tried to deal 
with the Irish Church, have baffled a long series of Ministries 
before them. Lord Rvsse.u’s sudden feverish interest in 
the Irish Church is a mere partisan move. His scheme 
is a scheme which has found no supporters. A mere general 
denunciation of the Irish Church, without any notion of what 
to do with it, would be calculated to rouse a new and perhaps 
dangerous excitement in Ireland. All this is very true, and 
if to cast reproach on the Whigs was all that was necessary, 
it would not be ineffectual. But it has nothing to do with 
the real position of the Irish Church. Exactly the same argu- 
ments were used about Reform: it was difficult, it was taken 
up and let drop as the Whigs thought would best suit them; 
and so forth. Buta Reform Bill was carried because it was felt 
that the time had come to deal with Reform, and because the 
Conservatives, with the exception of an isolated politician or 
two like Mr. Lower and Lord Cranzorne, had no heart or 
courage to defend that which existed. It is the same now 
with the Irish Church. Englishmen have tried honestly and 
earnestly to ask themselves whether there is still anything in 
their government of Ireland which is not quite fair, not quite 
what they would themselves like and tolerate. The only 
thing in which so many minds, and so many different minds, 
seem increasingly disposed to agree, is in disliking the mainten- 
ance of a Church which is the Church of a very small minority, 
as an Established Church. This is the new, and, as we believe, 
the last fatal danger to the Irish Church. For some reason, or 
set of reasons, into which we need not now inquire, English- 
men have, as a matter of fact, examined their whole relations 
to Ireland in a new spirit and with a new interest, and they 
have persuaded themselves that the maintenance of the Church 
of the minority as an Established Church cannot be justified. 


nising it, they are too afraid of their own supporters to own 
that they recognise it, that the Ministry in the debate on Irg- 
land, has seemed so out of harmony with the state of public 
feeling which now prevails. 


AMERICA. 
IIE Republican party in America appears to have become 
unanimous in support of the impeachment of the 


| Presipent; yet a trial by a political assembly affords but an 


unsatisfactory method of determining a doubtful question of 
law or constitutional right. The Senators who will try Mr, 
JouNSON are the close allies of the Kepublican Representatives 
who have discussed the impeachment in a spirit of furicys 
partisanship. Although oflicious proposals of military sup. 
port have been tendered to Congress, there is no ground for 
supposing that the Presipent meditates an appeal to force; 
yet the suggestion that the army might interfere in political 
controversies is of evil omen. If Congress had quarrelled 
with a President who was also a popular general, the dis- 
banded soldiers of the civil war might perhaps influence 
the decision. The Presipent’s defence against the im. 
peachment is anticipated by the Message to the Senate in 
which he vindicates his authority to remove the Secretary 
of War from office. Mr. Jounson contends, on plausible 
grounds, that the Tenure of Office Act is unconstitutional, 
or that, if it is valid, its provisions afford no protection 
to Mr. Stanton. Since the Constitution is silent as to the 
removal of Cabinet Ministers, Mr. Jounson quotes one or two 
early Acts of Congress in which the contingency of dismissal 
by the Presipent is directly assumed; and he argues that a 
power not conferred by any Act must have been implicitly 
contained in the Constitution. It will scarcely be denied 
that, before the recent disputes, Ministers were supposed to 
hold their offices only during the Presipent’s pleasure. By 
the Tenure of Office Act the seven heads of the great depart- 
ments were to “hold their offices respectively for and 
“during the term of the Presment by whom ty 
“were appointed, and for one month thereafter, subject 
“ to removal by and with the advice of the Senate”; but 
Mr. Sranton was appointed Secretary of War by Mr. Li- 
COLN, and, according to Mr. Jonson, all the members of 
the Cabinet, including Mr. Sranton himself, concurred in 
the opinion of the Presipent that the nominees of Mr. 
LincoLn were not covered by the provisions of the Act. No 
legal argument on the other side can be founded on the w- 
deniable intention of Congress to extend a special protection 
to the members of the actual Cabinet. A legislative body 
which fails to express its meaning must, in America as in 
England, submit to the disappointment which it has deserved. 
Both the propositions on which Mr. Jounson relies are 
evidently disputable; but the substance of his apology is, 
that he dissented from Congress in good faith, and that, 
instead of forcibly asserting the soundness of his own inter- 
pretation, he was anxious to obtain a decision on the question 
by the Supreme Court. Before the Arrorney-Generat could 
move for a quo warranto calling on Mr. Stanton to show 
his right to his office, it was necessary that the PresiDENT 
should, with or without sufficient authority, nominally dis- 
miss him from office, for, in default of a removal by the 
Presipent, Mr. Stanton would have held office by an undis- 
puted tenure. On his refusal to resign the charge of the 
department the Preswenr would have moved for a writ, and 
on the return the Supreme Court would have pronounced a 
definitive judgment. Mr. Jonson is, in fact, impeached for 
laying the foundation of a legal process in the only manner 
which was possible under the circumstances; and as he was 
interrupted in the attempt to try the question, a just tribunal 
would assume, in his favour, that all his subsequent proceed- 
ings would have been regular. His strange attempts to raise 
General SnerMANn, and afterwards General Tuomas, to the 
brevet rank of full general are less defensible, but they scarcely 
seem to be actually criminal. 

The slightness of the charge founded on the dismissal of 
Mr. Sranton induced some members of the Republican party 
to add general charges to the original grounds of impeach- 
ment. ‘Lhe Preswwent might have been accused of habitual 
disrespect to Congress, and of systematic efforts to thwart 
the various measures of reconstruction; but all his acts 
before the dismissal of Mr. Stanton were fully known, and 
they were so far condoned by Congress that they were not 
considered in December last culpable enough to justify an 
impeachment. The sudden acquiescence of the moderate 
party in the attack on the Presipent must be attributed to 
the conviction that he is incurably imprudent. In his long 
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le with Congress he has displayed invincible resolu- 
tion, but he has never been contented to await the result 
of the mistakes committed by his adversaries. It seems to 
have been the general opinion of the community that Congress 
was pursuing an indiscreet and revolutionary course, but that 
it was not the business of the Presipent to counteract the 
policy of the Legislaturé. A prudent man would have evaded 
occasions of collision, but Mr. Jounson has sought every 
opportunity of asserting his own authority. Notwithstanding 
his professed indifference to impeachment, a conviction would 
drive him from power, and it would place the Executive power 
for a year in the hands of a violent and incapable Republican. 
It would have been far more judicious to leave Congress to 
deal with the growing embarrassments of reconstruction, in 
the reasonable hope that the Democratic party would profit 
by the mistakes and failures of the Republican majority. 
Even if Congress passes an Act for the provisional suspension 
of the PresipeNt from oflice, Mr, Jounson will be unable to 
offer any practical resistance. 


The general principles and practice of impeachment are the 
same in the United States as in England, and the Senate has 
the power of laying down, in each separate case, any rules 
which it may think necessary for the proper conduct of the 

ings. On the original charge of violating the Tenure 
of Office Act, the Presipent will probably be prevented from 
raising the question whether the Act was constitutional, for, 
although the Chief Justice of the United States presides at 
the trial, the Senate does not share with the Supreme Court 
the right of inquiring into the conformity of special legislation 
with the fundamental law of the Union. The more technical 
question whether the Act applies to the present occupiers of 
Cabinet offices will probably be decided in favour of the 
managers of the impeachment, for Mr. Jounson, on his acces- 
sion to the Presidency, had the undoubted right of appointing 
a new Cabinet; and it seems to follow that his continuance 
of the former Ministers in oflice was equivalent to a fresh 
appointment. If the Senate allows the larger question to be 
raised, the counsel for the PRESIDENT may quote for the defence 
nearly every commentary on the American Constitution which 
has been published since the foundation of the Republic. The 
framers of the Constitution had devised an elaborate plan for 
maintaining, as far as possible, the balance of political power, 
by making the Prestpent and the Congress reciprocally inde- 
pendent and irresponsible; but they never contemplated the 
existence of a third power in the form of a permanent and 
removeable Cabinet. The assent of the Senate was made 
necessary to the appointment of great public functionaries, 
and it seems to have been justly assumed that no further 
check on the Preswpent’s power of dismissal could be re- 
quired. The representatives of the Government at foreign 
Courts are still subject to removal at the will of the Presi- 
DENT, but in the presence of a hostile Senate he finds him- 
self unable to supply vacancies. A conviction on the charge 
of violating the Act of Congress will carry little weight, 
because it is understood that the Preswwenr disputed the 
validity of the statute in perfect good faith, and that he 
would have been prepared to abide by the decision of the 
Supreme Court. 


_ The more general articles of impeachment will, as is usual 
im similar prosecutions, raise vague political issues ; and if the 
majority of the Senate shares the feelings which have been 
redundantly expressed in the House of Representatives, it is 
impossible that the PresiDENT can escape conviction. Political 
conduct which is disapproved both by the prosecutor and the 
judge becomes, for the purposes of an impeachment, a series of 
high crimes and misdemeanours. ‘The worst motives may be 
imputed to a pertinacious adversary ; and if it is an offence 
to have thwarted Congress on every possible occasion, Mr. 
Jounson is guilty. The apology that Congress itself was in 
the wrong can scarcely be admitted by one of the two co- 
ordinate assemblies which are jointly responsible for the system 
of reconstruction. In former times the Constitution would 
have served the purpose of a standard by which conflicting 
acts and opinions might have been tested; but the leaders of 
the majority have repeatedly declared “their intention to 
a if necessary, without reference to the Constitution, until 
, shattered fabric of Union is reconstructed. The advocates 
b Congress jorcibly contend that the measures of a revolu- 
Uonary period cannot be adjusted to ordinary rules; but 
unwillingness on the part of a President to acquiesce in 
©Xceptional measures forms a singular ground for impeach- 
ae When the irritation caused by his appointment of 
we Tuomas to the War Office has subsided, thoughtful 
gees will again recognise the force of the reasons which 
ormerly prevailed against the scheme of impeachment, 


There is evidently a danger that the precedent may be fol- 
lowed tee con President differs from the majority of 
Congress, and that the risk of prosecution will seriously im- 
pair the independence of the Executive. A Democratic 
majority may not improbably, at some future time, impeach 
the military officers who have exercised supreme power in 
the Southern States under the questionable authority of Con- 
gress. An impeachment promoted by political partisans is in 
its very nature an arbitrary conversion of a civil issue into a 
criminal charge. It is only when it applies to alleged admin- 
istrative delinquency, as in the case of Warren Hasrinas, that 
a Parliamentary prosecution is appropriate. The fact that 
the impeachment was carried in the House by a strict party 
vote will not strengthen general confidence in the impartiality 
of the Senate. 


MR. DISRAELI’S DEBUT. 


A Premizr has, according to the received newspaper 
language of the day, inaugurated his advent to the 
highest office in the realm by a characteristic, and in that 
sense becoming, innovation. A gentleman of the press and a 
veteran writer of leading articles and novels may be pardoned 
for making the newspapers his channels of communicating his 


latest fictions and epigrams to the outer world. As even the. 


Queen explains herself in the Times to her subjects when she 
is misunderstood, her Prime Minister may reasonably make 
use of a precedent so august. We, at any rate, ought not to 
be hasty to find fault with this remarkable testimony to 
the power of the fourth estate. The loss of dignity or the 
violation of conventionalism which Mr. Disrakt1's letter may 
at first sight be thought to involve is well purchased by the 
value of the precedent established. Henceforth Parliamentary 
debates may perhaps lose one of their most popular and 
exciting ingredients; a sharp personal explanation, that salt 
which has kept the House of Commons from stagnating on 
the lees of mere stupid business, will soon probably be a thing 
of the past. The public and the circulation of the daily 
papers will reap the benefit ; and a smart exchange of repartee 
and epigram and a fusillade of vituperation, in the shape of 
letters to the Times, between the Minister and the leader of 
the Opposition, will be more popular than speeches, and may 
be made twice as pungent. 

At present the thing is in its infancy, and we cannot 
demand from the first tentative and imperfect hint of a great 
principle that completeness which no doubt will one day 
develop its full capacities when moulded by practice into 
perfection. We can now only dimly conjecture into what 
dulness and lameness Parliamentary eloquence will collapse 
when the exuberant pen of Mr. GLapsronE expatiates in 
column after column of explanation in the Telegraph, or 
when the pointed periods of Mr. Wuattey and Mr. Darsy 
Grirritu roll on in an infinite succession of reply, rejoinder, 
and illustration in the Advertiser. Mr. Disrae.i’s letter 
must be judged with that charity which is extended to inno- 
vations and first attempts. As it stands, it can scarcely be 
accounted a success, though in its way it displays the great 
capabilities of the new method of politics. To understand it 
we must be content to be tedious. 

On Thursday, the 5th of March, Earl Russert delivered 
himself of a spiteful speech, small in every sense of the word, 
and characterized by more than his usual littleness and sour- 
ness; to call it bitter would be to dignify it. His Lordship 
said, “In a speech delivered at Edinburgh Mr. Disrarti 
“boasted that . . . during seven years . . . he had 
“been educating his party with a view to bring about a 
“‘ much greater reduction of the franchise, and what he would 
“at one time have called ‘a greater degradation of the 
“ * franchise,’ than any which his opponents had proposed.” 
Whereupon, the very next morning, Mr. DisragLi, writing 
from Downing Street—just as Lord MacauLay once wrote 
from Windsor Castle—indites a circular to all the London 
papers, in which he says, “ Nothing of the kind was 
“ said by me at Edinburgh.” Nothing of the kind, be it 
observed; nothing ejusdem farine, nothing equivalent to 
this, nothing like it, nothing of the sort. “ This is what I 
“ said at Edinburgh, and it is true”—namely, “ that the 
“ Tory party, after the failure of their Bill of 1859, had 
“ been educated for seven years on the subject of Parlia- 
“ mentary Reform, and during that interval had arrived at 
“ five conclusions, which, with their authority, I had at 
“ various times announced—viz. 1. That the measure should 
“be complete. 2. That the representation of no place should 
“be entirely abrogated. 3. That there must be a real 
“ Boundary Commission. 4. That the county representation 
“should be considerably increased. 5. That the borough 
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“‘ franchise should be established on the principle of rating.” 
Is it possible to ascertain what Mr. Disrari did say at Edin- 
burgh? In the Times of October 30 he is reported by tele- 
graph to have said:—“ During that period of seven years 
“. , . I had to prepare the mind of the country, and 
“to educate—if it be not arrogant to use such a phrase 
“ to educate our party. It is a large party, and requires 
“ its attention to be called to questions of this kind with some 
“ pressure.” Arrogant or not, the boast was true, and every- 
body felt it to be true. Ina report of the speech, published 
by authority, the above passages stand thus :—‘“ During that 
“ period of seven years . . . wehad to prepare the mind 
“ of the country, to educate—if it be not arrogant to use such 
“ a phrase—to educate our party. It is a large party, and its 
“ attention can only be obtained to the consideration of a 
“ great question by the pressure which is secured by frequent 
“ discussion.” The difference is very considerable, and can 
be very readily accounted for. Everybody who has ever 
spoken in public knows what it is to see one’s glowing rhetoric 
mercilessly displayed in the pitiless accuracy of stenography. 
The morning’s penitence of the drunkard is not more severe 
and self-upbraiding than the resipiscence of the sobered rhe- 
torician. When confronted by himself Mr. DiskarLi may 
well have been astounded by his own audacity. He did 
what perhaps every one would have done. He went through 
the unpleasant duty which is known to that editorial and 
astute craft of which we are proud to salute the Premier as 
a great ornament, as “toning down.” In his proof he sub- 
stituted “we” for “I,” and the disparaging estimate of the 
“large party,” conveyed in the general expression that it 
required to be roused to questions of this kind “ by some 
“ pressure,” was watered down in the cool seclusion of the 
study to the phrase, “ by the pressure which is secured by 
“ frequent discussion.” The whole point and gist and sense 
and meaning of the argument was lost by these secund@ cure; 
but the implied affront to the stupid party was got rid of. 
On the very face of it, the emendation was an afterthought, 
and internal evidence shows that Mr. Disra£xi really did say 
at Edinburgh what he was reported to have said, and that he 
afterwards repented of what he had said, and tried to scramble 
out of a hobble by the publication of an authorized, but 
botched and cobbled, report. Education is a process familiar 
enough; education can only be conducted by some pressure. 
We, or I, had to educate our party ; consequently we had to 
“ employ some pressure.” This is all consequential, and 
logical, and consistent. But educating a party by the pres- 
sure which is secured by frequent discussion is sheer non- 
sense. ‘To educate implies an educator; I, or we, may be 
educators; but an educator who is a pressure secured by 
frequent discussion is a blank, staring absurdity. What 
remains then is this, as the real account of the matter—Mr. 
Disrak.i actually spoke the truth, though it involved arrogant 
and almost contumelious language, when at Edinburgh he 
superbly claimed the glory of having educated his party and 
put pressure upon them. He was afterwards alarmed at his 
own audacious truthfulness, and elected to be thought to 
have talked nonsense, when he came to print, not what he 
said, but what upon reflection he had come to think it would 
have been wiser if he had said. 


But the secunde cure are as nothing to the tertie cure. 
At Edinburgh, and after dinner, Mr. Disrae.i, we make no 
doubt of it, said, “I had to educate our party.” Revising 
his proof-sheets, Mr. DisrarLi thought it more prudent and 
modest to say, “ We had to educate our party.” In the 
Prime Minister's Cabinet in Downing Street, after more 
than four months’ deliberation, the phrase exhales into 
“The Tory party had been educated for seven years.” 
First it was, I educated the party; then it was, We 
educated the party; and finally, The party had been 
educated. This is a pretty grammatical illustration of the 
development of the indefinite; the good, stout first person 
singular melting into the plural, and at last evaporating into 
the impersonal and indefinite. I educated the party—We 
educated the party—The party was educated. It is a pity 
that the poverty of the English language did not supply our 
accomplished literary Premier with the dual number and the 
middle voice, that the two other stages of the process of Tory 
education might have been indicated :—We two, that is, I 
and my Lord Dersy, educated the party ; and the Tory party 
educated themselves, 


Last week, in our sincere congratulations to Mr. Disrar.i 
on his elevation, we suggested, though very gently, our mis- 
givings as to one part of his character, and though we admitted 
thut he had hitherto mastered his cleverness, we almost hinted 
that his cleverness might possibly on some occasion master 


him. Our forebodings have been fulfilled much sooner than 
we expected. Unless he is very much on his guard against this 
fatal gift of sharpness, Mr. Disracwi will find that his astute. 
ness has been already too much for him. Verbal artifice ang 
literary sophistry have their uses, and Mr. Disrarti has 
wielded these dangerous weapons with skill and success; but a 
Prime Minister and a professor of word-fence require different 
qualities. Our fears about Mr. Disraztt resolve themselves 
into an apprehension that he is relapsing into his old manner 
just when it is most necessary for him to forget all about 
it. Earl Russet, did a very unwise and petulant thing 
when he recurred to the Edinburgh speech at all. 
twit the Premier with an expression which was not only 
very pardonable, but very true, was really only to play 
second to Punch. For months and months all of yg 
had been in our several ways laughing at, or with, Mr, 
DisraeLt educating his party; and at last Mr. Tenyiey, 
drew him as the new Head-Master receiving the honora: 
birch. This was all good fun, intelligible to the meanest 
understanding, and to everybody of ordinary good-natur, 
and therefore not to Earl Russett. So he made a mountain 
of a molehill, and was so carried away with rage and discom- 
fiture as to swear and curse spitefully at what everybody else 
only chuckled at. Had Mr. Disrartt known, we do not sa 
himself, but the dignity which he had won, he would either 
have treated the matter with contempt, or, in his proper place 
in Parliament, would have vindicated himself. As it is, the 
old Apa was too strong for him; the flesh of Siponta and 
Coninasby could not resist the temptation to talk noble talk 
about “an august assembly.” Hence this very small but very 
characteristic fiasco. The young man’s cat-wife, in the fable, 
would have done well on her marriage night to have forgotten 
her old love for mice; and for at least his first week in 
Downing Street the Quzen’s Prime Minister might have done 
better had he not fallen back on the smallest tricks of « 
gentleman of the press. 


THE DEBATE ON THE ALABAMA, 


7 debate on the Alabama exactly answered the purposes 
which it could have been wished it should fulfil. It 
recorded a great change in the attitude of this country 
towards America; it strengthened in a most emphatic 
manner the position of the Foreign Secretary, by assuring 
him and all the world that, in dealing fairly and considerately 
with America, while firmly resisting unreasonable and base- 
less demands, he will be only carrying out the general wish 
of this country; and it paved the way for the acceptance by 
England, and, through England, by other nations, of a new, 
pregnant, and most salutary doctrine of international law. 
The Americans can scarcely fail to learn with pleasure that 
their Minister leaves England with the highest testimonials of 
respect and regard from all parties in the House of Commons. 
Nor will it be less satisfactory to them to know that, whereas 
two years ago Mr. Suaw Lerevre did not venture to bring on 
a motion in favour of referring to arbitration the dispute with 
regard to the Alabama, he this year addressed a House unani- 
mous in desiring to sanction the reference to arbitration, and 
more inclined to regret that any difficulties should have stood in 
the way of arbitration than to question the wisdom and justice 
of accepting arbitration as a means of settling our differences. 
Time, the Consoler and Healer (as Lord Lyrron would say), has 
touched us all with his balmy wings. We have begun to picture 
to ourselves the vexation and indignation with which the 
Americans learnt that cruisers were suffered to escape from 
our ports to prey on American commerce, ‘The Americans, 
on the other hand, have begun to realize that what they 
really asked from us, and what they were angry at not 
getting from us, was something more than neutrality, and 
was, as Lord Srantey calls it, neutrality coupled with 
moral support and sympathy. Silently too, and without 
being referred to in diplomatic correspondence, it must have 
sunk into the breasts of Americans that they were scarcely 
fair in singling ys out as the mark of their wrath, see 
ing that we, and we alone, stood in the way of a recognition 
of the Confederate States by the European Powers. They 
feel more kindly and more justly to us than they did, and we 
feel more kindly and justly to them than we did. A variety 
of causes have led to this happy result, and certainly among 
the chief of these causes has been the change of Ministry 
England. Whatever may be the reason, a desire to do justice, 
and to show consideration and kindness to the people of the 
United States, happens to go along with liberalism in English 
politics, and the Conservatives are far more liberal in office 
than out of it. Lord Sranney seemed to think it unfair 
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doctrines of international law, this doctrine has grown up so 
gradually and so silently that the world scarcely recognises it 
as anew doctrine. When a doctrine of international law is 


58. 
ran Mr. Suaw Lerevre to refer to this, and he asserted quite truly | was the very point in dispute; but he did not attempt to 
- that neither he nor the Premier had ever declared themselves combat the doctrine that we owed it to the Americans to 
hostile to the North. It is not much use raking up old | exercise due diligence. But, although this doctrine in its first 
ese histories, but could he honestly say the same of the Cuan- | vague shape may now be said to be established, yet much dis- 
and cettor, or of the mass of those who supported Lord Cairns cussion must be held, and many precedents recorded, before 
Rac when he attacked Lord Russet, for having stopped the any one can pretend to see what are its consequences, and in 
muta rams? ‘Then, again, the change of Ministry was also highly what manner it ought to be practically worked out. Among 
ro advantageous because, of all men, Lord Russeut is the least | its immediate consequences we may, however, reckon two. 
a likely and the least able to recede from a position which he | In the first place, the old doctrine must be greatly modified, 
reed has once taken up, or to embrace a new idea fatal to a cause | that advantages given to one belligerent are justifiable, pro- 
“rag he bas espoused. Lord Srantey is far less of a partisan and | vided that exactly the same advantages are accorded to his 
T has much more of the judicial mind, and the mere cireum- | enemy. This will not do; if we owe it toa belligerent to 
iy stance that he was new in office afforded him an opportunity | see that our neutrality is not infringed, we cannot evade this 
ad of dealing with the subject in a new way. Perhaps, too, it has | duty by offering to let the other belligerent infringe it. 
f y not been unproductive of good consequences that Mr. Sewarp | And, secondly, the accepted maxim that it is lawful to 
) Me made an evident mistake, and insisted on our proclamation of | build a ship of war and send it to an enemy’s country, like 
aie neutrality being treated as a separate and distinct injury to | any other article of contraband, must fall practically into 
we America. Argument has convinced his countrymen that he | abeyance. It is totally impossible for a neutral Government 
'y was wrong in this. They have been brought to see that, on | to assure itself that the ship will not be used, while in 
sa the authority of their own statesmen and judges, a civil | transitu, for hostile purposes. In order to be sure that it is 
ae war did undoubtedly exist at the time when this proclamation | fulfilling its duty to the belligerent, the neutral Government 
ong was issued, and their highest diplomatists have always insisted | must practically stop the exit of armed ships, even if it cannot 
ee that it is entirely for foreign nations to decide when they con- | satisfy itself of the untruth of the allegation that the ship is 
te sider that a state of war has arisen. To be convinced of error | not to be used for warlike purposes until it has first got into 
ithe on any point always moderates passion, and the tone of the | and out of a port of the purchasing belligerent. It will, how- 
Ja American press has been noticeably more gentle towards us | ever, be most important to determine when the duty to the 
en since it has been forced to recognise that on this head Mr. | belligerent arises. It is agreed on all hands that it does not 
fen Seward made a mistake. But undoubtedly the one pre-eminent | arise until the agents of the belligerent have furnished the 
‘talk cause of the improved relations of the two countries is that | neutral Government with reasonable grounds of suspicion. 
on the English public has been gradually educated to see the | What are these grounds? At present it is impossible to say, 
bh, whole affair in a new light, because it has learnt to measure | for opinions difier. We certainly should have thought that 
ae what was done by a new standard, and to give its assent to a | the Spanish Government furnished quite sufficient grounds to 
hb new doctrine of international law. cast on Lord Srantey the duty of detaining the Zornado ; 
done This new doctrine is the doctrine that the neutral owes | but Lord Stantey thought otherwise, and as Spain is a weak 
of positive duties to the belligerent, and that one of these duties and humble Power, his decision was not questioned, as we 
is to prevent ships of war going out of the neutral’s territories | feel certain it would have been questioned had it been the 
to prey on the commerce of the belligerent. Like many other ben States who were interested in the detention of the 


Much of the debate turned on the difficult question whether 
Lord Sran.ey, after he had virtually convinced Mr. Sewarp 


poses enunciated by a Prize Court, or embodied in a treaty, every | that the issue as to the legality of the QueEn’s proclamation 
‘ one can tell exactly how and where it began. But when it | could not be referred to an arbiter, should or should not have 
ntry is the result of a slow but general change -of opinion among | allowed the arbitration to go on, permitting Mr. Sewarp to 


hatic powerful nations, it comes into existence without any one | deduce what arguments he pleased from the alleged hastiness 
uring knowing exactly whence it springs or what is its authority. | with which the proclamation was made, but protesting against 
ately That this may now be taken to be a doctrine of international | their relevancy. Why, as Mr. Mitt said, should we take the 
base- law is evident, for the whole debate in the House of Commons, | trouble to bargain beforehand that the Americans shall not 
wish so far as persons of influence took part in it, was based on | use one particular irrelevant argument? ‘They may, for all 
e by the assumption that this doctrine was a valid one. But it | we know, use a hundred other arguments equally irrelevant, 
new, is really a new doctrine. Lord Russett, when he declined | and it is for the arbiter to set them aside as they are put 
law. arbitration, went on the principle that it was not for the | forward, not for us to stipulate that they shall not be employed. 
that belligerent to call on the neutral to prevent breaches of his | The answer to this appears to be that if it is undesirable, as it 
als of neutrality, but that it was for the neutral to protect, so far | is confessed to be, that a question of mere policy, like that of 
mons. as and in the manner he pleased, his own neutrality. Lord | selecting the moment when civil war is recognised to exist, 
jereas RusseLt is not to be blamed for this; for he was supported | shall be referred to arbitration, it is necessary, in taking the 
ig on by many if not by all the ordinary textwriters, and he acted | objection, to insist that the very same question shall not be 
with on the advice of the Law officers of the Crown. The fitting | brought before the arbiter by a side wind. It must be re- 
nani- out of the Alabama was looked upon then exclusively as | membered that it is not really we who bargain that the 
\, and an infraction of our municipal law. On the representations | Americans shall not be at liberty to use an irrelevant ar- 
0d in of a friendly Power we were quite willing to put our | gument, but it is they who bargain that they shall be at 
ustice municipal law in force, but we said that the question was, | liberty to use it; and the arbiter might naturally consider 
ances. hot whether an injury was done to the Government of the | himself bound to meet it in a very different way, if we had 
), has United States, but whether such an infraction of an English | agreed to let it be used, from that in which he would have 
‘cture statute had been committed that, in the opinion of the Law | treated it if nothing had been said about it beforehand. 
h the officers, a jury would be reasonably certain to find for the | But, in point of fact, this is now a very immaterial 
- from Crown. How, Lord Russeut argued, is it possible to submit | question. It always seemed to us that the true way 
‘cans, such a question to the decision of the head of a foreign State? | to get a proper settlement of the Alabama difficulty was, 
, they How can a foreign King or Emperor pretend to judge better | not to enter further into these vexed questions about arbi- 
t not than an English Attorney-General whether a conviction could | tration, but to get the House of Commons to authorize the 
y, and be expected from an English jury? Lord Srantey, from the | Foreign Secretary to take up a thoroughly new position. 
with fs moment he took office, quietly abandoned this doctrine; and | This has been done, and there seems no need for arbitration 
ithout under his guidance Englishmen of all parties have abandoned | now. It may be taken that we are prepared to say to the 
; have it, Lord Stan.ey, indeed, last week went a great deal further, | Americans that we now ise we had a duty towards 
arcely and, it may be hastily, stated it to be his opinion that, if we went | them in the matter of the Alabama which we did not re- 
| see to arbitration, the American claimants, or some of them, would | cognise at the time, and did not recognise until lately; that 
nition very likely to recover damages against us. He was not at | we are prepared now to be judged by the standard of this 
They + moment speaking exclusively ot the Alabama, but he by | duty; and that, should it appear, on calm inquiry, that we fell 
nd we means excluded it; and his general tone certainly im- | short of this standard, we shall be most happy to make a pecu- 
ariety oo that he thought, as regards the Alabama, not only that | niary compensation for any wrong we may have done. On 
imong e Americans were right in the ground they took in asking | the other hand, we should ask the Americans to acknow- 
try in - a age but that to a certain extent they would pro- | ledge that we were not then violating a recognised clear 
ustice, Y make out their case. Mr. GLADSTONE, in answer to an ex- | doctrine of international law, but one unknown to their own 
of the oe ¢ statement of Mr. Mi1’s, protested against acknowledging diplomacy and their own tribunals; and this must make a v 
nglish tok Lord Russe.t’s Government was wrong in the course it | great difierence in the position we now hold, for we print | 
office in dealing with the Alabama, for that, as he wruly said, | them as people who are not so much repentant as enlightened. 
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Further, we should ask them to concur with us in laying 
down the new doctrine in broad, clear terms, so that both 
nations might appeal to it in future. If this is done, it is 
difficult to see what an arbiter could have to do; and if it is 
done, we need not, we hope, be under any apprehension lest 
the Americans should not meet us in a spirit of corresponding 
friendliness and justice. 


THE SCOTCH REFORM BILL. 


i i debate on the Second Reading of the Scotch Reform 
Bill would have been a perfect blank if it had not been 
for Mr. Smotterr. On a second reading it is only the princi- 
ple of a Bill that is supposed to be at issue, and there are no 
principles at issue in the Scotch Reform Bill. Household 
suffrage in the boroughs, 12/. rating occupation franchise in 
the counties, and a 5/. property qualification, are proposals 
which are accepted by every politician of every party. No 
one objects to them, and no one has to defend them, It is the 
details of the Bill which alone elicit feeling and provoke 
remark, and the details of the Bill are not part of the Go- 
vernment measure. Nothing can exceed the latitude which 
the Government allows in settling the only portions of the Bill 
which are of the slightest interest. The Scotch bitterly object 
to the scheme of redistribution proposed. The Government 
professes its complete indifference. Whatever scheme the 
Scotch like they can have. It is said that the proposals of the 
Government are cunningly devised to favour the Couserva- 
tive party. Very well, .~ the Government, alter these 
proposals as you please. e made them on the basis of 
that settlement of 1832 which is so dear to all Liberals, 
and we declare that we made them honestly. But if you 
like any other basis better, or if you do not care about 
having any basis at all, pray go on. Work away in your 
own style, and we shall be perfectly happy so long as you are 
pleased. There is thus a fine opportunity for a great amount 
of confused, rambling, haphazard legislation, and, for all the 
Government cares, the Scotch may improve this opportunity 
to the utmost. In the same way they treat the number of 
new seats to be assigned to Scotland. They have proposed 
that seven shall be the number. It does not appear to 
the Government a specially good or desirable number. It 
is not calculated with reference to population, or wealth, 
or anything in particular. It was only chosen because it 
happened to be the number which Mr. Giapstone had 
choxen; and the present Government adopted it, just as 
they adopted his Budgets in block—because’ he is under- 
stood to be clever at figures. But if he had any reason 
for choosing it, they have none; and the Scotch can take 
any other figure im moderation which they set their fancies 
on. All they have to do is to fix on a number, stick 
to it, and get the House to sanction it ; and, these trifling 
preliminaries being fulfilled, the Government considers itself 
to have nothing to do with the matter. The Scotch at first 
fixed on twenty-five as a moderate, fair, and natural addition 
to their representation, just as a Highland drover asks twice 
as much for a cow as he expects to get. In the same 
way an enthusiastic Irish member claims forty new members 
for Ireland. It is his idea of making the British Parlia- 
ment a really practical, working, sound institution, to add to 
it forty extra nominees of the Irish priests. It might be 
fairly assumed that, if pressed, he would come down in his re- 
quirements, and possibly his demand for forty new members 
is only his way of resisting any proposal to diminish the 
number of Irish members. The Scotch asked twenty-five, 
and are now supposed to be inclining towards thinking that 
ten is the number they will really go for, Mr. Disrarxi has 
no objection in the world to ten more Scotch members, instead 
of seven. Whose dog is he that he should be bound to bark 
at the importation of three extra Scotchmen? All he asks is 
that the Scotch will save him the trouble of finding three new 
constituencies for them. The Scotch are in fact invited to 
be content with ten new members, and then to invent ten 
constituencies. To do this is virtually to frame the Scotch 
Reform Bill, and it is a most comfortable, easy way for a 
Government to pass Reform Bills if all the trouble is thus 
taken off its hands. If it succeeds, then it will be most 
creditable to Mr. Disraxxi not to have allowed any feeling of 
petty personal jealousy to stand in the way of its success. If 
it fails, he will not share the responsibility of its failure, and 
the Scotch will have to thank themselves for the blunders 
imto which they may have fallen. 

Even on the important question whether the new seats are 
to be gained by adding to the House or by disenfranchising 
small English boroughs, the Government has no decided 


opinion. Mr. Disraei does not tell the Scotch that he will nei 
resist any proposal fur disfranchisement on the ground that em 
small boroughs have an inherent right to exist, that th on 
perform important functions, or that their existence is jp hat 


some subtle manner useful to the Conservative party, He ant 
merely says that, in his opinion, the Scotch will not practi. che 
cally succeed im getting their ten new seats unless they got of 
them in the way which he suggests. The English members i 
will not like to lessen the total number of English repre- kn 
sentatives; and he warns the Scotch that this feeling ig kn 
certain to prevail in a Reformed Parliament quite as strongly it: 
as it prevails in the present one. If small English places are the 
disenfranchised, there will, he thinks, be always large English lik 
places clamorous to step into the vacancies that may be the 
created. If Arundel loses its members, and the question ig lik 
raised whether Lanarkshire or some overgrown district of ha 
London is to profit by the transaction, how can the Scotch po 
hope that they will be the winners? And, although the int 
objections to increasing the total number of the House are his 
very considerable, there can be no doubt that there is much ot] 
worldly wisdom in this, and that the Scotch will be prudent, wi 
perhaps, if they quictly take what is offered them. They leg 
may be dropping the meat to grasp the shadow if they an 
insist on waiting until a sufficient number of little English on 
boroughs are sacrificed to mect their views. And it ma thi 
be observed that, while the language thus held by Mr. tr 
DisrakLt_ may serve to cheer and decide the minds of pr 
the Scotch, it also helps indirect!y to carry on the great to 
process of educating the Conservative party. We will cl 
not say that Mr. Disrar.i is educating them, for he de- Op 


clares that this is not at all true; but he acknowledges ar 
that they keep on being educated, and nothing but his irre- mt 
pressible modesty can conceal from him that somehow all u 
that he says or does furthers their education. He is now to 
paving the way for the discovery that the Conservative party, A 
when it faces a Reformed Parliament, does not object, and g0 
never has objected, to a much more sweeping measure of ch 
redistribution than that carried last Session. We are being §p 
guided to see that there is nothing specially Conservative in ni 


the retention of the small decaying English boroughs. They of 
used to be held up to honour and admiration as an indirect ar 
mode of giving the landed gentry that command over legis- ut 
lation to which they are properly entitled, as affording an th 
opening toa most valuable and safe class of people like bankers of 
and the more respectable kind of solicitors, and as counter- wi 
balancing the noxious influence of large towns. These views ha 
are all out of date now; and the retention of the small of 
boroughs is being gradually represented, not as a thing good a 
and desirable in itself, but as a temporary and unfortunate w 
concession to the selfishness and narrowmindedness of an bes 


unreformed Parliament. Every day the present Ministry is 
warming more and more into the task it has set itself, of 
seeking for its true support in the friendly residuum which it 


believes is devoted to it. The new Cuance.tor of the Ex- 4 
cHEquek has taken the opportunity of dilating with enthu- 

siasm on the advantages which might be expected to flow from to 
household suffrage in the counties. And the rating clauses di 
which a year ago were insisted on as the one last great pr 
bulwark of the Constitution are now treated with almost as Tt 
much contempt as they deserve by the Ministry that passed in 
them. The Lorp Apvocare tries to make out that it is just CO 
possible, although very barely possible, that they should be by 
applied to Scotland, ‘They are not now supposed to have any ba 
intrinsic virtue or advantage in themselves, but they are m- si 
troduced to make the Scotch Bill like the English. It will be th 
quite open to Mr. Disrazti to say in another twelve months sic 
that he is not in any way committed to them, that they were fa 
only an experiment of very minor importance, and that, if any th 


one objects to them, he would be the Jast.man to stand in the 
way of their inevitable abolition. 


The Scotch members will now, we suppose, meet at an 
early day in the Tea-room, and frame the Reform Bill which 
is committed to their charge. It would scarcely be decorous 
for any of the Scotchmen who form part of the Government 
to attend, as that might look like an approach to that mter- 
ference and supervision in legislation which the Government 
is so tenderly anxious to avoid. But we trust they will not 
be without the benefit of the advice and assistance of Mr. 
Smotterr. ‘They ought not to be deprived of the advantage 
which a further exposition of his luminous views would give 
them. He will tell them that, in his opinion, the whole Bill 1s 
an utter mistake; that it will lead to the election of a House of 
Commons formed partly of elderly contractors and partly 
Trade Unionists like BroapneaD; that only one, or at the most 
two, Conservatives will ever again sit for a Scotch seat, and that 
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neither Edinburgh nor Glasgow will ever return a man of 
eminence, of social respectability, or local importance. But, 
on the other hand, he will tell them that the Bill will do no 
harm whatever, will in no way endanger the Constitution, 
and may be regarded by all true Conservatives with hope and 
cheerful confidence. If they can but seize this general point 
of view at the outset, they may go on with their work in a 
irit of conscious enlightenment, for, at any rate, they will 
know the worst and the best of what lies before them. They 
know their country ; they understand what it needs and what 
it wishes for; and they have a complete carte blanche from 
the Government. What could they wish for more. If they 
like one of these unknown Scotch villages with twenty-two 
thousand inhabitants, they can give it a member; if they dis- 
like it, they can forget its existence. A popular Duke can 
have all the little towns taken out of his county; an un- 
popular Duke can have a fine sprinkling of little towns thrown 
into his county ; a very unpopular Duke can perhaps have 
his county merged in a group of counties commanded by 
other Dukes of a better way of thinking. There is no saying 
what possibilities may not lie before irresponsible uncontrolle 
islators in a Tea-room. And for the legislators themselves, 
and fur the Government, the process may be a very pleasant 
one. But the outside public may naturally wonder where 
this sort of thing is to end. Tea-room legislation, if in- 
troduced largely into the working of the Constitution, will 
produce some startling results. It will give an open field 
to intrigues and combinations of every possible kind. A 
clever clique may ride roughshod over every form of 
opposition. No one will know how any result has been 
arrived at, or what influences have really been at work. This 
mode of carrying on legislation has been going on for a long 
time in the American Congress, and las not been supposed 
to be attended with the happiest consequences. But the 
Americans have always been able to urge that, whether 
good or bad, it was a system that naturally flowed from the 
character of their Constitution. They have nothing corre- 
sponding to what we mean by a Government or a Ministry— 
no body of men selected to guide, to lead, to advise the mass 
of representatives, and easily got out of the way if those who 
are led do not like their leaders. It used to be considered that 
it was one of the advantages of the English political scheme 
that we had a set of responsible persons charged with the duty 
of initiating and determining legislation. But this is an old- 
world notion now, and gone quite out of fashion. Mr. Dis- 
RAELI has shown how possible it is for us to have the name 
of a Ministry without the reality, and how easily and plea- 
sautly the American system may be introduced among us, and 
we may be put in the way of getting our legislation done for 
us in Lobbies and Tea-rooms. 


FRANCE. 

‘TPMYE concessions by which the French Government and 
Legislature are redeeming the Emperor's promises appear, 

to those who have been trained under different political tra- 
ditions, curiously scanty, and yet it may be doubted whether 
public opinion in France would sanction a more liberal system. 
The educated minority which, in France as elsewhere, is chiefly 
impatient of arbitrary restrictions, has not yet forgotten that 
Constitutional government was overthrown twenty years ago 
by a factious press, and by public meetings under the name of 
banquets. ‘The vexations which journalists have suffered 
since the establishment of the Empire have been regarded by 
the community at large with indiflerence, as merely profes- 
sional grievances; nor is there any French version of the old- 
fashioned English flourish about the liberty of the press and 
the air without which nations die. The principal ditliculty of 
the Ministers in passing the new Bill was to reconcile the 
Legislative Body to moderate relaxations of the law which 
Previously existed; and the opposition might have been in- 
surmountable if the severe penalties imposed or retained had 
not seemed almost equivalent to the administrative control 
whieh is to be henceforth abandoned. Any person may found 
® journal without the permission of the Government, if he 
can find security for the payment of the penalties which he 
may incur by a contravention of the law; but the fines 
imposed by the Bill are heavy, and when a sentence of 
Suppression is delivered, the judgment is to be immediately 
oregon, although an appeal which may possibly be success- 
18 pending before the superior Court. Private character is 
p< by a provision which will save the tribunals the trouble 
te iscussing the law of libel. No statement is to be made as 
any private person under a penalty of 20/. ‘The implied 
Presumption that all gossip is slanderous, and that criticism 


is necessarily founded on scandal, would seem to proceed rather 
from a satirist than from serious legislators. On one material 
point the Legislative Body rejected a restrictive enactment pro- 
posed by the Government. Journalists are not to be deprived 
of their civil rights as a punishment for offences in the press ; 
or, in other words, those among them who have seats in the 
Legislative Body are not to be at the mercy of the Govern- 
ment. During the whole course of the discussion newspapers 
seemed to be regarded as necessary evils, but a penal ex- 
clusion from the functions of a representative might have 
served as a dangerous precedent. The majority lately refused 
to allow M. Havin and M. Gueroutr the opportunity of 
refuting a calumny which had been uttered in the House ; 
but the Legislative Body was not prepared to invest the 
Government with the power of expelling its opponents, even if 
they chanced to be newspaper editors. The Senate may per- 
haps increase the restrictions imposed by the Bill; but it will 
not seriously oppose the Government. 

Having crowned one of the pinnacles of the edifice of 
liberty, the Government has proceeded to the concession 
of a qualified right of public meeting ; and English dema- 
gogues who have sometimes held up the universal suffrage of 
France to the admiration of their followers will do well to 
study both the project of law and the system for which it 
is to be a substitute. Public meetings, which as a general 
rule are at present absolutely prohibited, are to be allowed 
for certain purposes, under striugent conditions. Except in 
the case of elections, they are not, under the new law, to 
be held for political objects; and meetings for the promo- 
tion of art, of science, or of charity are to be permitted 
only after due notice to the authorities, in the presence 
of an agent of Government, who may, at his own discretion, 
check or suspend the proceedings. It was hardly worth 
while to prohibit meetings in the open air, for enthusiastic 
crowds are not likely to assemble for the discussion of 
any but political topics; but perhaps the Government 
may have feared that the. ingenuity of agitators would in- 
troduce exciting discussions under the disguise of debates 
on social questions. It is true that Continental demo- 
crats always advocate revolution, and that the liberty of 
public meeting in Switzerland has lately been abused by 
the Workmen’s Congress and the Peace Congress. Respect- 
able associations for the discussion of economical or social 
questions will have no difficulty in conforming to the pro- 
visions of the law. It is more doubtful whether clerical 
assemblies can be trusted to abstain from denunciations of 
Herop and Pontius Pirate; but the agent of authority will 
not be slow to use his power of terminating the proceedings, 
and the law provides ample penalties for the infringement of 
any prohibitory enactment. The most important part of the 
Bill consists in the clauses which allow electors to meet for a 
certain number of days before the election, to consider the 
merits of candidates. The majority in the Legislative Body 
is already alarmed at the possible criticism of candidates and 
members by new provincial journals which may henceforth 
be established without the permission of the Prefect, The 
meetings of electors will inflict an additional blow on the 
favourites of authority. As the Government nominees have 
hitherto had the exclusive enjoyment of publicity, the oppor- 
tunity of advocating the claims of non-oftlicial candidates will 
tend to promote freedom of election. The Emperor and his 
advisers probably rely on the power of the Prefects to control 
universal suffrage in the rural districts. In Paris, and other 
great towns, it will be difficult to prevent the electoral assem- 
blies from assuming the character of political debating 
societies ; but the nation has had painful experience of Clubs, 
and it will support the Government in discouraging modern 
imitations of the Jacobins. 


There is no reason to doubt that the Emperor is sincerely 
desirous of extending the liberty of the people, as far as it 
may be compatible with the maintenance of his authority apd 
with the permanence of his dignity ; but political freedom and 
Parliamentary government are incompatible with the princi- 
ples of the Empire. A unanimous Senate, and a docile majority 
in the Legislative Body, have long enabled the Emrrror to dis- 
pense with the invidious display of his absolute authority ; 
but his administration of foreign affairs is independent and 
irresponsible. The peasantry who by means of universal 
suffrage support his throne are neither willing nor able to 
frame and administer a public policy; and they are far more 
jealous of the classes which they suppose to be privileged than 
of a single ruler who always professes to identity himself with 
their interests and feelings. ‘The members of the Legislative 
Body had no fear of offending their constituents when they 
blamed the concessions offered by the Government to the 
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press. The bulk of the population cares nothing for news- 
papers, nor has it the smallest desire to hold public meetings. 
‘The next elections will show whether the new law on the orga- 
uisation of the army has produced general discontent, as it ex- 
cited universal interest. The conscription, though its results are 
highly popular, is necessarily felt as a burden, and the with- 
drawal of the chance of complete exemption from service will 
probably be regarded, in the first instance, asa grievance. The 
Pretects, however, and the Government candidates, will be able 
to expatiate on the equality secured by the law, and the increase 
of the military resources of the Empire will be grateful to 
patriotic pride. The immediate effect of the law, and of the 
improved armament of the troops, has been to strengthen the 
Government in its pacific policy ; and the most universal con- 
scription in time of peace is far less burdensome than active 
service in the field. The financial evil of increased military 
expenditure is not immediately felt by the population, and 
the laxity with which loans are contracted offers a favourable 
opportunity for the investment of petty savings, and for little 
speculations in premiums. Some acquaintance with economic 
science is necessary before the taxpayer discovers that he is 
the borrower as well as the lender to the State. The vast 
increase of the public debt during the present reign has 
not yet produced any popular dissatisfaction. The com- 
pensation which is to be awarded from the proceeds of the 
new loan to the Mexican bondholders will provoke no 
objection. 

Although the Legislative Body has within a year or two 
become more independent in dealing with public measures, 
there seems to be no foundation for the rumour that the mem- 
vers of the Government were to assume the character of 
responsible Ministers, The Assembly follows or opposes, not 
M. Rovner, but the Emperor; nor would any change in the 
organ of communication affect the relations between the 
Sovereign and the Legislature. If it were for any reason 
thought expedient that the Ministers should retire, ‘they 
would find successors in the reserved body of adherents 
whom the Emperor always keeps ready for political con- 
tingencies. The necessity of employing an eloquent and 
adroit interpreter of Imperial intentions is, to a certain 
extent, a limitation of absolute power; for the mere form of 
persuasion and of debate renders it necessary that every pro- 
posal of the Government should admit of a plausible justifica- 
tion. In the discussion of the Army Organization Bill the 
Minister of War took the leading part, as it was natural that 
the Legislative Body should be influenced by professional 
authority. M. Rovuer is, on ordinary occasions, a skilful 
advocate, although his vindication of the law on the press was 
impaired in effect by his well-known preference of a more 
restrictive system. In defending the new law on public 
meetings he will probably have rather to extenuate the 
concessions made by the Government than to oppose 
urgent demands for further license of assemblage. The 
majority in the Legislative Body already suspects that the 
{mpeRoR has gone too far in the direction of liberal reforms, 
and the continued prohibition of meetings for political 
purposes will not be regarded as a sufficient security against 
agitation. The Ministerial members will more especially 
dislike the electoral meetings in which they may hereafter 
have to contend on equal terms with unmuzzled opponents. 
But the Liberal section of the Chamber will be unanimous in 
favour of the Bill, and the Minister will be able to overcome 
the resistance of his own supporters, There is some advan- 
tage in proving to the country that the Government is more 
liberal than the Legislative Body. 


THE HORSE GUARDS AND THE WAR OFFICE. 


N° one who has given any thought to the important and 
hitherto almost hopeless subject of army organization 
cah have failed to be struck with the perpetual recurrence of 
the same difficulty. Every attempt to analyse the nature of 
an anomaly here, or an impediment there, inevitably leads 
the inquirer to the same abrupt termination. Start from 
what point he may, he is certain to find himself ]anded in the 
dual government of the Horse Guards and the War Office as 
the source of all the evils whose origin and course he has 
been tracing. Ifa curious student of military systems wishes 
to know why certain arrangements in matters of detail which 
work smoothly in the French army cannot be imitated in 
vurs, he soon discovers that the dual government is the ulti- 
mate obstacle. Ifa taxpayer asks why lavish expenditure fails 
at last to produce efficiency, he finds the answer in the dual 
government. If ardent reformers, even in high places, find 
themselves tangled in an inextricable web of red tape, they have 


the dual government to thank for their embarrassment, If a 
Secretary of State wonders that, with the best intentions in the 
world, he cannot get his ideas of improvement satisfactoyj] 
worked out, the mystery is explained by the disturbing influence 
of the dual government. The War Office is honeycombed 
with Horse Guards mines. Of late years there has been a sort 
of desire—genuine, we believe, in its way—on the part of our 
two great army departments to fashion some method of 
harmonious working out of a system which is capable on] 
of producing discords. But the best intentions in the 
world fail in achieving impossibilities. Unity of action 
under a divided command is a contradiction in ter 
and no Army Reform beyond a little patching here and 
tinkering there is possible until we have a real chief of arm 
administration, under whom every department, not excepti 
the combatant branch, shall perform its special duties, 
The distinction between matters of discipline and matters 
of finance is useful for the purpose of marking out 
the confines of subordinate departments, but no line can 
be drawn sharp enough to discriminate the provinces of two 
independent administrations. It has been said often enough 
—too often, indeed, if truth has any value—that in reali 
the War Minister is supreme, and that the General Com- 
manding-in-Chief for the time being combines the forms of 
independence with the reality of subordination. Except in a 
very indefinite sense, this is not true at all. On any vital 
point, as to which a positive trial of strength is threatened, 
we all know that the Parliamentary Minister must come 
off triumphant; but a thousand little occasions for friction 
are of constant occurrence, when it depends mainly on the 
temperament of the Minister of the day whether he yields 
to the prejudices of the Horse Guards, or carries out in its 
integrity the policy which he himself approves. Nor does 
the evil stop there, for the most determined Secretary of 
State—acting as he does in many, far too many, departments, 
through the agency of soldiers only temporarily withdrawn 
from service in the field—finds his efforts enfeebled and some- 
times altogether paralysed by the atmosphere of Horse 
Guards influence which pervades the whole administration of 
the army. Every officer who is attached for a limited num- 
ber of years to the War Office establishment naturally feels 
his first allegiance to be due to the military chief who holds 
promotion and honour in the hollow of his hand. The feeling 
is one that it would be most unfortunate to eradicate, but it 
does not make army officers the best possible servants of a 
constitutional Ministry, one of whose first duties is to assert 
and maintain the supremacy of Parliament over the army 
which it pays, and which, but for the impediments of an im- 
practicable duality, it would work into some sort of economical 
and eflicient organization. 


We were driven recently to this vein of reflection by 
some salient facts appearing on the face of the Army Estimates. 
We find the same topic again forced upon us by the con- 
sideration of the projects afloat for the reorganization of one 
of the most splendid corps of the British army. Everybody 
acknowledges how excellent a force the Royal Artillery is, 
and it may be asked with some amazement why so effective a 
body should have its constitution altered. We are not 
speaking now of the question of promotion, or of any of the 
proposals for encouraging retirement and preventing the evils 
that are apt to creep into a seniority corps. We have ex- 
pressed our views upon these subjects, and have nothing 
at present to modify or to add. But, if rumour is to be 
trusted, something more than a mere increase of facilities 
for retirement and promotion is in contemplation. That 
a change in the constitution of the Artillery should be 
suggested will not surprise those who know that ils 
efficiency has been attained, not in consequence, but 
spite, of the nature of their organization. That the change 
apprehended should be in a direction to aggravate existing 
evils will not be thought impossible when the complica 
imbroglio of public and private interests, of civil and military 
notions, involved in our dual system, is adequately appre- 
ciated. It is most probable that at present no scheme 1s G¢- 
finitively fixed; and we should not be surprised to learn that 
diametrically opposite views prevail at the War Office and the 
Horse Guards, and that the issue will depend on the tactical 
combinations of the chiefs of those two departments and their 
respective advisers. But we observe that the project 1s re 
garded by some competent judges as further advanced tow 
a decision, and that in the wrong direction. A very able 
account of the matter, evidently from the pen of an expeTl- 
enced artillery officer, has recently appeared in the Standard, 
in which the writer describes the plan proposed at head- 
quarters as one for breaking up the entire regiment of artil- 
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lery into separate regiments corresponding to the existing 
brigades. 
Whether these apprehensions be well founded or not, a 


soldier's criticism on the supposed Horse Guards’ scheme is ‘ 
which will not bear discussion in a Parliament elected under 


doubly valuable when it confirms, us this does, the obvious 
conclusions of civilian common sense. The rationale ofthe 
matter is very simple. The unit of organization for any arm 
ought to be—as in the cavalry and iniantry it is—a body 
which it is generally convenient to keep undivided. The 
infantry unit is the battalion, because it is seldom requisite 
to employ a smaller force at any station, and is generally 


practicable to keep all the service companies of the battalion | 


within easy reach of their headquarters. The fact that a 
regiment may have two or more battalions in no way in- 


terferes with this arrangement ; for the union is little more | the system which may be adopted affects, on the one hand, the 


| possible or probable investment of joint-stock capital in 


than nominal, and each battalion remains a separate unit. 


responsible to Parliament. The time may not have come yet 
for the one great reform without which all other improve- 
ments in the army will be almost nugatory; but assuredly 
the Dual Military Government is just one of those things 


the new Constitution which Mr. Disraeti has given us. 


PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 


jee may be a legitimate difference of opinion on the 
best methods of conducting Private Bill legislation, nor 
should the theorists who dispute the expediency of any legis- 


lative interference whatever be denied a hearing; but 


Parliament and its advisers ought always to remember that 


The number of men in a regiment differs considerably in | public works, and, on the other hand, five or six hundred 


different countries; but all of them, we believe, almost from 
necessity, take something analogous to our battalion as their 
unit of administration. Our anonymous artillery oflicer, as 
we shall venture to call him, tells us how widely this obvious 
and sensible arrangement is departed from in the artillery, and 
how much more widely it will be departed from if the scheme 
now inembryo should come to maturity. In the old days 
the battery was taken as the unit of artillery organization, and 
very reasonably so; for at a great number of the stations 
occupied by our artillery the force emiployed does not exceed 
a single battery, and there would be the same inconvenience 
in dealing with a group of batteries as the administrative 
unit that would be found in treating an infantry brigade of 
several battalions on the same footing. ‘The old plan, how- 
ever, had its weak points, and one of these was the absence of 
any distinction between field and garrison, horse and foot 
artillery, much as if a company of infantry were expected to 
change itself at a minute’s notice into a cavalry troop. To 
remedy this defect a new classification was established some 
ten years ago, whereby different companies were specially 
set apart for the different branches of artillery service; but 
it so happened that those who initiated this really use- 
ful reform were minded to counterbalance it by destroying 
what was really the strong point of the old organization—the 
adoption of the battery as the unit. Accordingly they grouped 
the whole force into brigades, sometimes of six, sometimes of 
eight, batteries; and all communications between the oflicer 
in command of a battery in some remote corner of the world, 
instead of coming direct to Woolwich, had to filter through 
the headquarters of the brigade, situated, it might be, at some 
other point equally distant from home and from the isolated 
battery. Thus, for example, the Artillery officer in command 
at St. Helena would have the headquarters of his brigade at 
Mauritius; and if he wanted a supply of ammunition, he 
would have to send his request to Mauritius, from which 
place a requisition would be forwarded home after per- 
haps some months of needless delay. Other batteries of the 
same brigade would have to be sought for at Sydney, in Ceylon, 
in China, and at the Cape. ‘To some extent we believe the 
absurdity of this arrangement has been mitigated by practi- 
cally disregarding the brigade unit, but that the scheme ever 
should have been thought of is one of those amazing circum- 
stances which only our dual government could produce. It 
used to be said, we know not with how much truth, that this 
mischievous system when first introduced worked favourably 
to the advancement of some of those—now dead and forgotten— 
who had helped to concoct it. ‘This may have been mere 
slander, but if it were not for the known counteracting in- 
fluences which constantly mar the official arrangements of the 
army under our peculiar mode of government, such a suspicion 
could never have been hinted at. And it would clearly be 
very desirable, not only that such things should not happen, 
but that there should be no temptation for them, as there 
always will be while the regulations of the army are largely 
influenced by the very men on whom they are to operate. 


If, as seems generally admitted, we are shortly to see a 
change in the organization of the Artillery, a return to the 
battery as the unit is the only course which any rational and 
unbiassed administrator could dream of. And if it were not 
for past experience of the singular confusion of functions which 
results from the semi-independence of the Horse Guards and 
the War Office, we should not find a writer, who appears to 
be a particularly well-informed officer, suggesting the possi- 
bility of a counter scheme for giving more rigidity than it has 
at present to a system which could scarcely have been devised 
bad purely public grounds. These, and a multitude of similar 
meongruities, must, however, continue until the army is 
Placed under a single head, who shall himself be directly 


millions of money already invested. It is unlucky that a dry 
matter of business of extreme importance should generally 
be discussed either in transparent ignorance or under feelings 
of irritation. The semi-judicial functionaries to whom the 
two Houses respectively entrust the chief control of Private 
Bills have so much superfluous activity that they support 
their own recommendations to Parliament by letters in the 
newspapers. Lord RepEspALE appeals to public opinion 
against the proposal of a Railway Company to issue preference 
or debenture stock for a particular purpose, and Mr. Dopson 
sneers at the whole system of Parliamentary legislation which 
he professes, in the House of Commons, only to modify_in 
detail. The changes in the Standing Orders which have been 
lately effected by Lord ReprspALE were in some respects 
inconsistent with sound economic principles, because they were 
intended to afford additional security to established Companies 
at the expense of projectors whose schemes might possibly be 
conducive to the publicinterest. After it had been proved, by an 
experience of twenty years, that it was impossible to obtain 
capital for railway enterprise in the form of ordinary shares, 
Lord RepEsDALE proposed to prohibit speculative contractors 


from supplying the public wants ; and although the House of 


Lords was startled by his arbitrary doctrines, he succeeded 
to some extent in accomplishing his purpose. The great 
Companies were naturally willing to accept a monopoly which 
would protect them, not only against competition, but against 
troublesome demands for additional accommodation ; but it is 
impossible that the grateful clients of Lord ReprspaLe should 
be also supporters of Mr. Dopson. When railway Chairmen 
complain of the injurious action of Parliament, they mean 
that undue facilities have been allowed by Committees to 
the promoters of rival lines, and the soundness of their 
objection varies inversely with the merits of the intrusive 
undertaking. If opposition to rivalry had in all cases been 
successful, the York and North Midland Company would 
have prevented the construction of the Great othe 
Railway. If Committees had never made a mistake, the 
bubble scheme of the new Brighton Railway would not 
have been sanctioned, to be abandoned as soon’ as it had 
served a collateral or diplomatic purpose. As in all other com- 
plicated questions of fact, a good and sound solution can 
only be attained by careful inquiry and deliberate adjudi- 
cation. Mr. Dopson prefers that the knot should be cut, and 
Lord Repespa.e that it should not be untied. Under present 
circumstances monopoly would be less mischievous than un- 
limited opportunities of spoliation. 

The levity which Mr. Dopson thought suitable to the occa- 
sion probably prevented him from explaining clearly the 
measures which are to be adopted with respect to the Gas and 
Water Companies. According to the newspaper report, it 
seemed that they would be placed at the mercy of the muni- 
cipal and local authorities, who are in almost all cases their 
professed enemies. The incessant attacks on the London Gas 
Companies have depreciated their property by one-fourth, 
and, if they are ultimately successful, they will absolutely 
destroy a property of six or seven millions. The concession 
to Corporations and Local Boards of Health of power to 
establish competing Companies would be a simpler and more 
comprehensive process of confiscation. Private capitalists 
and landowners are greatly mistaken in conniving at proposals 
for tampering with property which happens to be held in 
shares. When a metropolitan member gravely proposes that 
all London Gas Bills should be referred to a packed Com- 
mittee, he endeavours to establish a precedent which will 
apply to many other kinds of property; yet the worst and 
most prejudiced Committee which could be found in the 
House of Commons is preferable to an anonymous functionary 
sitting in a back room of the Board of Trade to exercise an 
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undefined authority, at the same time judicial and ministerial. 
An investment in water is somewhat less insecure than a pro- 

in gas shares, for the simple reason that water is scarcer 
and less portable than coal; but if the Metropolitan Board of 
Works succeeds in effecting a compulsory purchase of the gas 
works at a price previously deteriorated by its own operations, 
it will be perfectly capable of attempting by a similar process 
to appropriate the New River. A few experiments of the 
kind will effectually prevent the employment of associated 
capital in public works in England. Foreign gas shares at 
present bear a proportionately higher price than English 
shares in the English market, merely because they are out of 
the reach of the Board of Works, of the Board of Trade, and 
of Mr. Dopson’s Standing Orders. 


One of the arguments against allowing Railway Companies 
to be fully heard against the abstraction of their traflic was 
the facetious, yet true, remark that the withdrawal of locus 
standi on the ground of competition would empty the Com- 
mittee-rooms. It is equally true that, if defendants were not 
allowed to plead in bar, the Courts of Law would be emptied. 
A projector, like a plaintiff, would be glad to attain his object 
without the trouble of litigation; but it is not generally 
understood that the main object of tribunals is to save them- 
selves trouble. It may readily be admitted that Parliament 
is not bound to consider in the smallest degree the interests of 
practitioners ; but, at the same time, it is scarcely desirable 
to inflict ruinous injustice on litigants for the incidental 
purpose of injuring those who, under an equitable system, 
would have defended their rights. It was evident that, in 
proposing a sweeping change in the rules of Parliament, 
Mr. Dopson had not troubled himself to understand the 
reasons for the practice which he proposed to abolish ; for 
he professed not to be able to understand why Companies 
were admitted to oppose in their own names, after they 
had for many years defended themselves against aggression 
under cover of a conventional fiction. As Mr. Duprey 
Baxter has shown, Mr. Dopson had not even examined the 
law which at present regulates deposits; nor does it appear 
that he had considered the effect of the limit which is to be 
imposed on the grounds of opposition. His speech and his 
subsequent letters show that he wished to approximate to the 
so-called free-trade in railways which Mr. Lana ironically 
suggested as the absurd alternative of monopoly; and it 
may therefore be inferred that the right of opposing on the 
ground of absence of public accommodation was intended to 
be illusory. Yet, if Mr. Dopson had been practically ac- 
quainted with the subject, he would have known that the 
issue which he still recognises as material is always re- 
garded by Committees as the principal object of inquiry, 
though the possible reduction of the revenue of the opposing 
Company may be a material element of the main question. 
It has been for many years understood that no vested right in 
profits can furnish a reason for rejecting a great public im- 
provement, but it may well happen that a district has a 
greater interest in maintaining a prosperous Company than in 
admitting a competitor who will merely divide the existing 
traffic. As soon as a new line is opened between two points 
which were previously conneeted by railway, the collective 
receipts are divided between the competitors in proportions 
fixed by agreement or arbitration; and, in some exceptional 
cases, it may happen that the entire accommodation is dimi- 
nished. More irequently the intermediate stations on the old 
line are made to suffer by the diversion of a part of the long 
traffic from terminus to terminus. 


Mr. Dopson has not explained the bearing of his new 
Standing Order on the question of locus standi. It is not 
enough that a petitioner should have forcible arguments to 
urge; he must also have a definite interest in procuring 
the rejection of the Bill. Hitherto existing Companies have 
been heard against new projects, for the obvious reason that 
they are chiefly concerned in the protection of their own 
traffic; and Parliament has, like other tribunals, found that 
private interest is the strongest stimulant of the astuteness 
which exposes the weak points of an adversary’s case. The 
petitioners have adduced at the hearing the arguments and 
evidence which were most damaging to the scheme, but in 
establishing their locus standi before the Committees, or before 
the Jess satisiactory tribunal of the Referees, they have been 
strictly confined to the allegation of damage to be inflicted on 
themselves. Mr. Dopson proposes to confine their opposition to 
an issue which of itself can give them no locus standi; and, 
although he may be acquitted of any indirect intention to ex- 
clude them altogether, it would be contended by promoters that 
petitioners who were forbidden to urge their own losses were 
not at liberty to appear as amici curi@ to traverse the allega- 


tion of public advantage. To prohibit a litigant from insist. 
ing on the claim which constitutes his sole right of action is 
an anomalous proceeding, if it is not an unjustifiable con- 
trivance. Although it is impossible to suppose that the Court 
of Referees will, under Mr. Dopson’s presidency, pervert the 
Standing Order to a purpose which was not disclosed to the 
House of Commons, there is too much reason to fear that in 
doubtful cases the Court will lean to the policy which the 
Chairman is endeavouring gradually to introduce. The in- 
difference of ordinary members of Parliament to the subject 
is shown by the direct antagonism between the Chairman of 
Committees in the Lords and the Chairman of Committees ig 
the Commons. 


THE REPUBLIC OF LETTERS. 


“— world of letters is occasionally termed a Republic, in order 
to call attention to the fact that it professes to know no dis. 
tinctions of title or fortune, to receive every newcomer with abso- 
lute impartiality, and to judge, or endeavour to judge, of him by 
his simple merits. Even in England, which is — all others 
the country of social illusions, there is a = consent upon 
the subject. Who or what a man is, where he comes from, 
where he is going to, is a matter of comparative indifference to 
the reader, provided only his book is good. During the few hours 
in the week that he devotes to general study, every Briton ceaseg 
pro tempore to be a snob. A duke who wrote a dull novel would 
not find it pay, and publishers are a Rhadamanthine tribunal who 
make few allowances in favour of rank or sex. There are, of 
course, exceptions to this rule of perfect justice. Every now 
and then it is one’s good or evil fortune to witness the entry made 
into the Republic of Letters by some notable personage who has 
already been famous outside it, and there can be no doubt that 
the distinguished guest is received with all the honours that 
his worldly position brings with it. The republican assembly of 
littérateurs rise to greet him as he enters, and are ready to admire 
the first efforts of his pen. When men like Mr. Gladstone or 
Lord Derby wander out of politics into literature, no one can deny 
that they find an audience predisposed to listen, and to respect 
their performances; and every one can recollect the way im 
which this respect has repeatedly been shown, 
Utque viro Pheebi chorus assurrexerit omnis. 


To say that on such exceptional occasions the illustrious competi- 
tors do not receivea stray garland or two more than they deserve 
would be to say that human nature ceases, when it deals with 
literary subjects, to be human nature. Naturally the public is dis- 
posed to be curious and appreciative in respect of the essays or the 
poems of famous people; and, apart from the intrinsic quality of 
their performances, the versatility which they show in their rapid 
transitions from politics and business to poetry and learving is in 
itself captivating. One feels that, in competition with others who 
have made literature the business of a life, these great lite 

strangers are placed at some disadvantage. We cannot a 
them with the same scales as those we use for the general world. 
If Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Disraeli or the Emperor of the French 
were to wheel a wheelbarrow across the Crystal Palace on a rope, 
the marvel would be fifty times as great as that Blondin should do 
it, who has been at it all his life; and a literary éour de force ina 
non-literary hero is doubly appreciated by spectators. Nobody 
can say that this disposition to estimate highly what such privi- 
leged persons write disentitles the literary world to call itself a 
republic. In the long run, when the excitement of the momentary 
spectacle is over, the literary world falls back on its old canons of 
criticism, and ceases to admire what is merely an exceptional and 
personal exploit. Curiosity makes way, again, for impartial justice, 
and the histories of Napoleon IiI. will not be more esteemed by 
ria because they were composed under the shelter of the 

urple. 

Though the principle of equal justice is the only accepted rule 
which the literary republic as a whole adopts, in spite of occasional 
and inevitable deviation, it cannot, on the other hand, be denied 
that it is at best a fallible court of judicature, and that, as 
years roll on, its decrees become less and less respectable and 
authoritative. It is not long since that the commonwealth of 
letters, though republican in name, was an oligarchy in men | 
It consisted chiefly of, or at any rate it was governed by, as 
and select circle of more or less severe critics. A little senate 
of men of letters gave it its laws, and though England, much to 
Mr. Arnold’s regret, has never had an Academy, the audience 
which authors wrote, and to whose decrees they impatiently sub- 
mitted, was academical in all butname. ‘The reigning intellectua 
coterie had the power of granting or refusing immortality: Itis 
true that they could not bind posterity to agree with them, since 
fashions and opinions, even in literature, are only ephemera); 
but, to succeed, a man had to please the dominant patricians ¢ 
literature, and from them there was scarcely any outer public 
to which he could appeal. The republic of letters in these early 
times was almost entirely sem ay of the men and women who 
wrote, and the critics for whom they wrote; and it was a& 
difficult to challenge their sentence as for a Catholic theclogne 
to appeal from the Roman Congregation to the Catholic Chu 
at large. ‘Lose golden days of critical infallibility are now 
over, ‘ihe academical spirit is a thing of the past; 
no literary senate, and the literary republic itself has 1 
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boundaries, and become almost a pure democracy. The change is 
due in the main to the startling progress of education. Instead of 
the few, it is now the millions who read; and the millions, in a 
temper of what may be called literary Protestantism, insist on the 
much-abused literary right of private judgment. Authors are 
aware that their masters and employers have become Legion. The 
literary franchise, which was formerly in the hands of a choice 
minority, and sometimes in the hands of an arbitrary clique, has 
been conferred upon the crowd. Men write for the learned and 
the unlearned alike, for scholars and for dunces, for the proletariate, 
for women and for children. It is obvious that this change 
alters completely the whole complexion of the Republic of Letters. 
Fame has become a matter of universal suffrage. Literary crowns 
are not conferred any longer by an Academy, but by manhood 
suffrage and by the ballot. A reformation which is so like a 
deluge has not been without a remarkable influence on the cha- 
racter of literature itself, and has been attended with an increase 
in the manufacture of common literary wares which sixty years 

would not have been produced, and certainly would not have 

e down in a fastidious market. 

The evils of this extended literary suffrage are almost too 
obvious to enumerate; and all that can be said is that it may be 
hoped that they are transient, and will in time correct themselves. 
Unrestricted freedom of opinion in literature, as in everything 
else, is only a blessing when we take it as a whole, and in the 

run, At any given moment it is capable of producing the 
most bizarre effects. Spread it over a century, and at the end of 
the period it will by its results have indicated the wisdom of the 
institution ; but there are occasions, at its beginning and during its 
early growth, when impatient critics feel tempted to long for a 
wholesome despotism again. Indecencies, vulgarities, eccentricities, 
corruption, are all to be found among the earliest popular de- 
velopments both in literature and in other things, and nothing 
but faith in the future triumph of the principle—a faith justified, 
no doubt, by all human experience—reconciles us to the change. 
Free democracies have, in religion, to tolerate schisms and 
monstrosities of every sort, from Mormonism upwards, for the sake 
of letting the world work out a better future for itself than any 
which precise and narrow restrictions could secure; and just in 
the same way the literary democracy under which we live is toler- 
able because in all its forms it has a promise of higher things to 
come, if only we leave it to work out its own salvation. The sight 
of universal literary chaos is, nevertheless, one which makes many 
of its critics angry, and some almost hopeless. The better sort of 
literary men find a difficulty in getting a hearing from the public. 
The tribunal’ before which they plead is led away by fallacies 
and vulgar sophisms. To succeed, it is no longer enough to have 
Imowledge and argument upon your side. It is necessary, above 
all things, to impose on a popular and only half competent audi- 
ence ; and, to do this, controversialists assume airs of arrogance and 
infallibility which would be ridiculously ineflicient to persuade 
the few, but which go a long way towards securing the verdict 
of the many. They are aware that they have to deal not with 
Philip sober, but with a mob of Philips drunk; and those of them 
who care more for notoriety and immediate success than for truth 
never forget to bear themselves accordingly. Literature is pass- 
ing, in fact, through a transition stage of popular preachers. We 
all know the disastrous effect produced by the exercise of his 
Vocation on the popular preacher himself. Secure in the applause 
of the gallery, he neglects the limited audience in the stalls. 
Rhetoric takes the place of careful reasoning, and he thunders 
away, totally cannlion of the dissent of the one or two judges 
who mow that he is wrong. These airs and graces of the popular 
preacher meet us constantly whenever we turn to the literary con- 
toversies of the day. The battle is usually to the loud and to the 
confident. The politician or the public writer who is bearded by 
4 more scrupulous and fastidious antagonist than himself “appeals 
With confidence to the universal jurisconsults of Europe,” or to 
an “enlightened public,” or to “the general consent of nations.” 
The public ends by believing that so dogmatic a person must have 
in the background an unlimited number of sages all on hisside, 
and all burning to support him; they do not know, what is oa 
bably the truth, that the literary Europe to which he so boldly 
appeals is as unknown a region to himeelf as to them, and that it 
18 easy to call for witnesses to character and learning who have 
no concrete existence in the flesh. If we pass from literary con- 
troversies to works of imagination and research, the same sort. of 
charlatanism meets us. A hundred years ago, an author whose 
works consisted entirely of borrowed compilations from the French 
or from the German would soon have been detected or exposed. 
Judges who decide on his fate are no longer as competent, 
Li as @ natural consequence his audacity is double what it was. 
iterature has to be a market in which Brummagem com- 
Modities fetch a transcendent price, and if, as a whole, the pro- 
tion pleases and sells, it is useless to remind the public of the 
Teal iteriority of the workmanship. Politics, political economy, 
ogy, history, and fiction, if they are to be popular, must all 
read down to the level of the Zimes newspaper. They must, 
and. Accommodate themselves to the capacity, the taste, 
, Pethaps the bigotry, of a mediocre and semi-intellectual 
audience, 


Ph declension in the excellence of the literary standards of the 
bs 3 evident and ne sary; but it would be unfair to forget that 
Proportion as the literary republic grows democratic, there 

Some advantages, and ‘substantial advantages too, which 
“ollow from the change. And, in the first place, it is not a trivial 


gain that the tribunal before which authors present themselves 
is no longer a very limited one. The academical spirit, with all its 
finish and cultivation, used often to be full of educated antipathies 
and prejudices. The French Academy, in spite of Mr. Arnold’s 
praises, was by no means exempt from them. It had canons and 
acquired instincts of its own, which it was far too much dis- 
posed to impose as permanent and unquestionable laws upon the 
universe. Academical coteries are apt to undervalue natural 
genius, in comparison with artistic accomplishments, to place 
Shakspeare below Pope or Racine, and to despise whatever runs 
counter to polite and artificial sensibilities. Matter in the eyes 
of conventional critics becomes almost of less consequence than 
manner; the “what” is treated as of indifference in com 
rison with the “ how,’ and breadth and vigour of conception 
are dismissed continually by them as mere “ brutalities” of the 
imagination. Nobody in England is likely for a long while to 
forget the gross instances of injustice done by literary republics, 
almost in our own time, to their most distinguished contem- 
poraries. Men of genius were damned by having a nickname 
flung at them. Even great thinkers were put down with an 
epithet or a sneer. The cut of an author’s literary clothes was 
the chief test by which his deserts were tried, and a little In- 
quisition of susceptible critics had it in their power to inflict 
great pain, and nearly to refuse contem success to any one 
against whom they set their face. This monopoly of criticism was 
so bad a thing at times that one cannot regret that free trade in 
criticism, whatever its drawbacks, has taken its place. Even if 
the Vhilip to whom we now appeal is, as we have said, continuall 
drunk, it is something to have got rid of the old Philip, with his 
eternal eye-glass and his old-school habit of correct censorious- 
ness. Chaos itself is more favourable to the victory of true and 
sound opinions, and to the success of worke of real genius, than con- 
ventionalism. Without the introduction of fresh popular air from 
without to give it fresh vigour and enlarged views, literary art has 
a tendency to become synonymous with mannerism, and to insist 
on putting the newest wines cf a revolutionary and progressive age 
into the old cramped bottles of the past. 

But perhaps a still more consolatory thought about the extension 
of the literary franchise is that popular vagaries are temporary, and 
that they correct themselves. Lducation spreads laterally, but 
it does not remain superficial where it spreads. Our literary 
“masters” do on the whole improve; the savage hordes for 
whom authors write become every day less savage, and more like 
the authors themselves. If education were a mere varnish, and 
if all the progress made was merely to teach the public to think 
ignorantly, and to admire rudely and ignorantly too, the literary 
republic would be always a mere bear-garden. But this is not in 
reality the prospect to which we have to look forward. Our 
masters feed on a good deal of garbage, but nevertheless they 
grow and flourish on it, and rise gradually to comprehend the 
value of better and more luxurious food. For the moment the 
enormous demand deteriorates the quality of the articles sup- 
plied; but this depression of the balance readjusts itself in time, 
and if authors decline as their audience enlarges, it is fair to 
believe that they will improve again as the audience improves. 
It is not true that no good works are popular, or that they 
fail to grow more and more popular and influential every 
day. One of the most obvious instances that can be taken 
is the general distinction to which the writings of a man like 
Mr. Mill have attained. They go through edition after edition ; 
they are to be found in the library of the country town as well 
as on the table of the scholar, and one may see by their influence 
that the masses of human beings in whose midst we live are 
not devoid of brains. Im the present commonwealth of letters, 
popular and ignorant as it is, there is movement and life, and this 
should be enough to reconcile philanthropists and statesmen to 
er present fallibility of its judgments and the frequent vulgarity 

its tastes. 


THE GIRL OF THE PERIOD. 


IME was when the stereotyped phrase, “ a fair young English 
girl,” meant the ideal of womanhood ; to us, at least, of home 
birth and breeding. It meant a creature generous, e, and 
modest; something franker than a French woman, more to be trusted 
than an Italian, as brave as an American but more refined, as 
domestic as a German and more graceful. It meant a girl who 
could be trusted alone if need be, because of the innate purity and 
dignity of her nature, but who was neither bold in bearing nor 
masculine in mind; a girl who, when she married, would be her 
husband’s friend and ion, but never his rival; one who 
would consider their interests identical, and not hold him as just 
so much fair game for spoil; who would make his house his true 
home and place of rest, not a mere place for vanity and 
ostentation to go through ; a tender mother, an industrious house- 
keeper, a judicious mistress, We prided ourselves as a nation on 
our women. We thought we had the pick of creation in this fair 
oung English girl of ours, and envied no other men their own. 
We admired the languid and subtle fire of the South; the 
docility and childlike affectionateness of the East seemed to us 
sweet and ~—_ and restful; the vivacious sparkle of the trim 
and sprightly Parisienne was a pleasant little excitement when 
we met with it in its own domain; but our allegiance never 
wandered from our brow::-haired girls at home, and our hearts 
were less vagrant than «ir fancies. This was in the old time, 
and when English girls were content to be what God and nature 
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lad made them. Of late years we have changed the pattern, and 
have given to the world a race of women as utterly unlike the old 
insular ideal as if we had created another nation altogether. The 
girl of the period, and the fair young English girl of the past, 
have nothing in common save ancestry and their mother-tongue ; 
end even of this last the modern version makes almost a new 
language, through the copious additions it has received from the 
current slang of the day. 

The girl of the period is a creature who dyes her hair and 
paints her face, as the first articles of her personal religion ; whose 
sole idea of life is plenty of fun and luxury; and whose dress 
is the object of such thought and intellect as she possesses. 
Her main endeavour in this is to outvie her neighbours in 
the extravagance of fashion. No matter whether, as in the 
time of crinolines, she sacrificed decency, or, as now, in the 
time of trains, she sacrifices cleanliness ; no matter either, whether 
she makes herself a nuisance and an inconvenience to every one 
she meets. The girl of the period has done away with such 
moral muffishness as consideration for others, or regard for counsel 
and rebuke. It was all very well in old-fashioned times, when 
fathers and mothers had some authority and were treated with re- 
spect, to be tutored and made to obey, but she is far too fast and 
fouling to be stopped in mid-career by these slow old morals; 
and as she dresses to please herself, she does not care if she dis- 
pleases every one else. Nothing is too 9 aan and nothing 
too exaggerated for her vitiated taste ; and things which in them- 
selves would be useful reforms if let alone become monstrosities 
worse than those which they have displaced so soon as she begins 
to manipulate and improve. If a sensible fashion lifts the gown 
out of the mud, she raises hers midway to her knee. If the 
absurd structure of wire and buckram, once called a bonnet, is 
modified to something that shall protect the wearer’s face without 
putting out the eyes of her companion, she cuts hers down to 
four straws and a rosebud, or a tag of lace and a bunch of glass 
beads. If there is a reaction against an excess of Rowland’s 
Macassar, and hair shiny and sticky with grease is thought less 
nice than if left clean and healthily crisp, she dries and frizzes and 
sticks hers out on end like certain savages in Africa, or lets it 
wander down her back like Madge Wildtire’s, and thinks herself 
all the more beautiful the nearer she approaches in look to a 
maniac or a negress. With purity of taste she has lost also that 
far more precious purity and delicacy of perception which some- 
times mean more than appears on the surface. What the demi- 
monde does in its frantic efforts to excite attention, she also does 
in imitation. If some fashionable déveryondée en evidence is re- 
em to have come out with her dress below her shoulder- 

lades, and a gold strap for all the sleeve thought necessary, the 
girl of the period follows suit next day; and then wonders that 
iien sometimes mistake her for her prototype, or that mothers 
of girls not quite so far gone as herself refuse her as a companion 
for their daughters. She has blunted thie fine edges of feeling so 
much that she cannot understand why she should be condemned 
for an imitation of form which does not include imitation of 
fact; she cannot be made to see that modesty of appearance and 
virtue ought to be inseparable, and that no good girl can afford 
to appear bad, under penalty of receiving the contempt awarded 
to the bad. 

This imitation of the demi-monde in dress leads to something in 
manner and feeling, not quite so pronounced perhaps, but far too 
like to be honourable to herself or satisfactory to her friends. It 
leads to slang, bold talk, and fastness ; to the love of pleasure and 
indifference to duty; to the desire of money before either love 
or happiness; to uselessness at home, dissatisfaction with the 
monotony of ordinary life, and horror of all useful work; in a 
word, to the worst forms of luxury and selfishness, to the most 
fatal effects arising from want of high principle and absence 
of tender feeling. The girl of the period envies the queens of 
the demi-monde far more than she abhors them. She sees them 
gorgeously attired and sumptuously appointed, and she knows 
them to be flattered, féted, and courted with a certain disdain- 
ful admiration of which she catches only the admiration while 
she ignores the disdain. They have all for which her soul is 
hungering, and she never stops to reflect at what a price they 
have bought their gains, and what fearful moral penalties they 
py for their sensuous pleasures. She sees only the coarse gilding 
on the base token, and shuts her eyes to the hideous figure in 
ihe midst, and the foul legend written round the edge. It is 
this envy of the pleasures, and indifference to the sins, of these 
women of the demi-monde which is doing such infinite mischief to 
the modern girl. They brush too closely by each other, if not 
in actual deeds, yet in aims and feelings; tor the luxury which 
is bought by vice with the one is the thing of all in life most 
pssionately desired by the other, though she is not yet prepared 
to pay quite the same price. Unfortunately, she has already 
peid too much—all that once gave her distinctive national 
character, No one can say of the modern English girl that she 
is tender, loving, retiring, or domestic. The old fault so often 
fonad by keen-sighted Frenchwomen, that she was so fatally 
vonranesque, so prone to sacrifice appearances and social advan- 
ta..es for love, will never be set down to the girl of the period. 
tove indeed is the last thing she thinks of, and the least of 
the dangers besetting her. Love in a cottage, that seductive 
cream which used to vex the heart and disturb the calcula- 
tions of prudent mothers, is now a myth of past ages. The 
jecal barter of herself for so much money, representing so 
wich dash, so much luxury and pleasure—that is her idea of 
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marriage; the only idea worth entertaining. For all serious- 
ness of thought respecting the duties or the consequences of 
marriage, she has notatrace. If children come, they find but 
a stepmother’s cold welcome from her; and if her husband 
thinks that he has married anything that is to belong to him 
—a tacens et placens uxor pledged to make him happy—the 
sooner he wakes from his hallucination and understands that he 
has simply married some one who will condescend to spend hig 
money on herself, and who will shelter her indiscretions behind the 
shield of his name, the less severe will be his disappointment, 
She has married his house, his carriage, his balance at the banker's, 
his title; and he himself is just the inevitable condition cloggin 
the wheel of her fortune ; at best an adjunct, to be tolerated wi 
more or less patience as may chance. For it is only the old- 
fashioned sort, not girls of the period pwr sang, that marry for 
love, or put the husband before the banker. But she does not 
marry easily. Men are afraid of her; and with reason. Th 
may amuse themselves with her for an evening, but they do not 
take her readily for life. Besides, after all her efforts, she is only 
a poor copy of the real thing; and the real thing is far more 
amusing than the copy, because it is real. Men can get that 
whenever they like; and when they go into their mothers’ 
drawing-rooms, to see their sisters and their sisters’ friends, 
they want something of quite different flavour. Toujours per. 
drix is bad providing all the world over; but a continual weak 
imitation of toujours perdrix is worse. If we must have only 
one kind of thing, let us have it genuine; and the queens of St. 
John’s Wood in their unblushing honesty, rather than their imita- 
tors and make-believes in Bayswater and Belgravia. For, at 
whatever cost of shocked self-love or pained modesty it may be, it 
cannot be too plainly told to the modern English girl that the net 
result of her present manner of life is to assimilate her as near 
as possible to a class of women whom we must not call by their 
proper—or improper—name. And we are willing to believe that 
she has still some modesty of soul left hidden under all this 
effrontery of fashion, and that, if she could be made to see her- 
self as she appears to the eyes of men, she would mend her ways 
before too late. 

It is terribly significant of the present state of things when 
men are free to write as they do of the women of their own 
nation. Every word of censure flung against them is two-edged, 
and wounds those who condemn as much as those who are 
condemned ; for surely it need hardly be said that men hold 
nothing so dear as the honour of their women, and that no 
one living would willingly lower the repute of his mother or his 
sisters. It is only when these have placed themselves beyond the 
pale of masculine respect that such things could be written as are 
written now; when they become again what they were once they 
will gather round them the love and homage and chivalrous devo- 
tion which were then an Englishwoman’s natural inheritance. The 
marvel, in the present fashion of life among women, is how it holds 
its ground in spite of the disapprobation of men. It used to be 
an old-time notion that the sexes were made for each other, and 
that it was only natural for them to please each other, and to set 
themselves out for that end. But the girl of the period does not 

lease men. She pleases them as little as she elevates them ; and 

ow little she does that, the class of women she has taken as her 
models of itself testifies. All men whose opinion is worth having 
prefer the simple and genuine girl of the past, with her tender 
little ways and pretty bashful modesties, to this loud and rampant 
modernization, with her false red hair and painted skin, talking 
slang as glibly as a man, and by preference leading the conversa- 
tion to doubtful subjects. She thinks she is piquante and se | 
when she thus makes herself the bad copy of a worse original ; 
she will not see that though men laugh with her they do not 
respect her, though they flirt with her they do not marry her; she 
will not believe that yA is not the kind of thing they want, and 
that she is acting against nature and her own interests when she 
disregards their advice and offends their taste. We do not see how 
she makes out her account, viewing her life from any side; but 
all we can do is to wait patiently until the national madness 4 
passed, and our women have come back again to the old English 
ideal, once the most beautiful, the most modest, the most essen- 
tially womanly in the world. 


THE REPORT OF THE SCHOOLS INQUIRY COMMISSION. 


[HE Commissioners begin by stating the problem that lay 
before them. Showing what it is that parents desire their 
children to be taught, and what the needs of modern society and 
business make it necessary that boys should know, they give * 
sort of outline of the educational requirements of England, and of 
the schools which ought to exist in order to meet these re 
quirements. This education ought, they proceed, to be of three 
grades, designed respectively for boys whose education ceases 
at 14 years of age, at 16, and at 18 or 1g. It is, as they po 
at some length here and in other Ba of the Report, in m 

schools difficult or impossible to educate together in the same 
classes scholars intended for the University, scholars whose 
preparation for a profession begins at 16—who are to become 
surgeons, or attorneys, or civil engineers, or to enter mercan 

offices of the better class—and scholars who are sent to a shop 
or set to learn some trade before they have reached 14 oF 1 
The attempt, therefore, to impose one curriculum upon all must 
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abandoned, and three distinct curricula lanned, each complete 
in itself. What subjects these curricula should include is among 

the most vexed of all questions connected with education. The 
Commissioners discuss it with a view rather to the practical 
requirements of life than to the mental discipline which each 
subject may be thought to give, but their conclusions strike us as 
on the whole sound, and likely to be generally accepted. They 
consider language to be “ the most efficient instrument of educa- 
tion,” and, preferring Latin to any other language as a means of 
training, they propose to retain it in schools of all three grades, 
while confining Greek to schools of the first grade, and not 
making it absolutely essential even in them. English literature 
and French are to find a place beside Latin, and the study of 

litical economy is to be specially encouraged. Mathematics 
should be taught in a more practical fashion than at present, 
more stress being laid on its applications, such as, e.g., mensura- 
tion, and less upon Euclid. Natural science ought to be introduced 
everywhere. ‘The best branch of science with which to begin 
for boys is physical geography, and the best for advanced pupils, 
capable of understanding the nature of scientific method, are 
experimental physics and chemistry. But none of these subjects 
is to be considered so important as arithmetic. “The demand 
of the parents for thoroughly good arithmetic appears to us 
to be one which must be satistied, whatever else has to give way 
toit. Both for its utility and its educational power nothing can 
stand in its place.” 

The comparative advantages of boarding and day schools are 
next discussed, but with less fulness than the importance of the 
topic demands. The reasons which the Commissioners adduce for 
the preference which they hint, rather than express, for boarding- 
schools, appear to us insuflicient. If a good boarding-school is 
better than an average “ middle-class ” home, it is equally true, as 
the Commissioners themselves confess, that a bad boarding-school 
is very much worse. Nor is it at all clear that the system which 
has been successfully worked at Rugby and Marlborough would 
prove equally successful among boys of a lower social class, whose 
sentiment of honour—the pivot on which the boarding-school 
system must turn—is probably less delicate, and who would leave 
at 16 years of age, before the power of self-government, to which 
Amold and his successors trusted, could be developed. The 
existing popularity of boarding-schools in England, to which the 
Commissioners appeal, may turn out to be a mere fashion, which 
will decline when the present absurd enthusiasm for athletic 
sports has died away, and when the growth of a democratic spirit 
has made the external marks of what is called “ gentlemanliness” 
less precious in the eyes of the English middle-class. 

We cannot undertake to analyse Chapter II., the longest 
(236 pages), and perhaps the most important, in the whole Report, 
but must be satisfied with stating some of the chief conclusions 
established by the facts which it marshals and expounds with 
such admirable cogency and clearness. It contains a survey of the 
condition of schools of all kinds —endowed, private, and proprietary 
—based mainly upon the Reports of the Assistant-Commissioners, 
which are largely quoted from and constantly referred to. Begin- 
ning with the endowed schools, the Commissioners show in what 
an unorganized condition charitable foundations have been suflered 
to remain, how little control the State has had over them, how ill 
the Court of Chancery has used the control it enjoys, and how 
many causes have worked together to produce the evils with which 
we have grown so familiar as to fancy them necessarily incident to 
endowments. Among these causes none has been more mis- 
chievous than the fancied duty of adhering to founders’ intentions. 
The wishes of a founder were frequently expressed in vague and 
general words, which have been interpreted with unjustifiable 
narrowness ; and when unmistakeably expressed, they are fre- 
quently such as cannot possibly be carried out now without 
making his foundation worthless, if not noxious :— 

If we sum up briefly the purpose of the grammar schools, we may 
describe it to be, an education higher than the rudiments, conducted under 
religious influences, put within the reach of all classes, with an especial 
preterence for the poor boy who is apt to learn, and frequently also for some 
particular locality, Partly from the founders’ own directions, partly from 
decisions of the Court of Chancery, and partly from by-laws of the 
governors of the particular school, the execution of this purpose has been 
fenced round with various restrictions, which often defeat the object they 
were designed to serve. ‘I'o teach “ grammar,” and nothing but grammar ; 
to compel all the scholars of schools founded before, as well as since, the 
Reformation, to attend the Church of England services and learn the Church 
of England formularies; to exact no fees from scholars who are perfectly able 
to pay them, and to confine the benefit of a school within an ancient 
boundary, as if a town or a parish lost the benefit of its school in so far as 
any non-parishioner was taught there, is to travesty the founders’ inten- 
tions, and imprison their bounty within the walls which they built for its 
protection. Yet nothing is move common than to find such interpretations 
Practically put upon the founders’ intentions, and the schools rendered useless, 
or even hannful, in consequence. 

There is one point in which the failure of schools to fulfil the 
Wishes of their founders is particularly conspicuous. Nearly all 
of these endowed schools, to the number of between seven and 
eight hundred, were meant to prepare boys for the Universities. 
At present not more than 166 ever send a boy to Oxford or 
Cambridge, and only some 80 or go send boys regularly—send, 
that is to say, one, two, or three scholars every year. Of the 
same total number, about four-ninths give an education no better 

nan that of Government schools, while of the remaining five- 
ninths the majority teach classics to very little urpose, and 
neglect other subjects ostensibly for the sake of classics. The 
State of the endowed grammar schools generally is pronounced 


by the Commission to be most unsatisfactory, although not 
worse, and in some ts better, than that of the private- 
adventure schools. In their opinion, the deficiencies are greatest 
in the case of schools of the third grade, of which only a very 
few good specimens seem to have been found by the Assistant- 
Commissioners. One reason of this no doubt is that, so 
soon as a master begins to succeed, he turns a third-grade 
into a second-grade school, endeavouring to give a semi- 
classical education, and attract boys who belong to the richer 
classes. To meet this it is proposed, in distributing endowed 
schools into these three es, to fix for each a maximum 
limit of age, permitting no boy to remain in the third- 
school after 14, nor in the second after 16. This is rather a rough 
and rude sort of remedy, likely to operate harshly in individual 
cases, and also likely, by checking the natural ambition of teachers, 
to do more incidental harm than the Commissioners seem to con- 
template ; but we are bound to admit that they make out a case 
for the necessity of some such provision to secure the interest of 
the humbler class. The case is very similar to that of the Revised 
Code rules, which virtually discow the teaching in Govern- 
ment schools of all subjects but reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
The rule may have been needed at the time when it was iss 
and may be needed yet, but it has done a great deal of mischi 
and ought not to be regarded as more than a temporary remedy. 
Gratuitous -education, which still lingers in many 
schools, finds no favour in the eyes of the Commission; and all 
local restrictions on the admissibility of boys, whether as day 
scholars or boarders, are unreservedly condemned. It is at the 
same time suggested that what is called the “ hostel system ”— 
the plan of letting the foundation provide authorized ‘boarding- 
houses for boys, where they may get food and lodging at cost 
ot in many respects to be preferred to the present plan of 
etting the masters make a profit off the food and lodging supplied. 
Great stress is laid on a plan of exhibitions from ede of a 
lower to those of a higher grade, by which boys of talent may be 
passed on till they reach the University ; and it is proposed to 
devote to this pu those grammar-school endowments (or a 
put of them) which have been wrongfully applied to elementary 
education. The instances of this misapplication are very numerous, 
and it is most desirable that public attention should be called to 
them :— 
This course (the establishment of an elementary national school out of 

grammar school funds) has sometimes been adopted where a much more 
legitimate use of the endowment might have been made, where at least a 
middle school might have been founded, where exhibitions might have been 
created in order to carry some of the more promising of the poor boys to a 
higher school, or where a higher department at the elementary: school might 
have been secured. It is at least clear that endowments, which merely do 
for one parish what a larger grant and local subscriptions do for another, 
are not really expended on the poor ; the founder’s bounty is enjoyed either 
by the general taxpayers of the country, who profit by the diminution of 
the grant, or by the landowners and well-to-do people of the locality, who 
are saved their subscriptions. The plan is one which has so much primd 
facie to recommend it, that it seems to be accepted without due consideration 
by many persons who look simply to the immediate apparent benefit and not 
to the real incidence of its effect. But whatever other results it may have, 
such a plan is not one which fulfils the intentions of the founders to give the 
locality the means of obtaining a higher education than the rudiments ; 
and the endowments which have been left for this purpose can ill spare any 
subtraction to serve another purpose, 


Wolverley, Hanley Castle, Bosworth, Risley, Penwortham, Hum- 
berstone, and other places are cited as cases in point. As 
instances of other misapplied or ill-applied endowments, the 
Commissioners dwell upon the small non-classical endowed schools, 
of which great numbers are to be found in every county; u 
the Blue-coat and other charity schools, whose revenues wu do 
far more good if devoted solely to education, and not also to the 
clothing, feeding, and lodging of their scholars; and upon the 
whole host of charities for the poor, dole charities, apprentice 
charities, loan funds, and the like, almost all of which are con- 
fessedly either useless or injurious. here is nothing more to be 
said on this subject than has been said by economists a hundred 
times already ; but it is well to reiterate without ceasing even the 
most obvious truths, in the hope that at last people may be induced 
to act upon them. Next time Mr. Gladstone approaches the 
subject, it is to be hoped he will propose something more than 
merely to tax charities. It is not too much to say that there are 
many counties and towns in England in which a diversion to 
educational objects of charities now running to waste might make 
elementary schools twice as efficient as they are now, without 
adding a penny to the charge upon the public revenue. 

The sections which treat of the masters and the governors of 
endowed schools contain a great deal of interesting matter which 
we regret to be obliged to pass over hastily. Among the instances 
given of the carelessness of teachers, none is better than that of 
the master at Ottery St. Mary’s, who “ was elected, as it is stated, 
on the understanding that he should take boarders, but fixed the 
terms so high (120/. a year) that they were practically aa 
Six day boys, all very young, and paying fees, composed 
school. The boarders’ dining-room was occupied as a coach- 
house by two of the master’s carriages, the night study was a 
laundry, and the large dormitory a billiard-room.” At Thame (two 
masters with 300/. a-year between them), there was 1 boy in 
the school, at Reading 3, at Aynhoe 5, at Dolgelly 2, andina 
good many cases none at all. ry ape the governing te 
very little malversation is reported, but a great deal of neglect, 

a frequent disregard of the feelings and wishes of the locality. 
On the whole, municipal corporations seem to have managed 
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the schools placed under their care honestly and intelligently’ 
the London Companies have been fairly liberal, but fre- 
quently their schools are wastefully managed, and not very good ; 
cathedral chapters have been usually stingy ; while colleges have 
shown themselves more neglectful and more stingy than any other 
class of governing bodies. Some of the schools belonging to 
them—such as those of Portsmouth, Thame, Childrey, and 
Middleton—are described as being “in a miserable condition.” 
The account given of the private-adventure schools is com- 
aratively short. Their instruction, it seems, is chiefly characterized 
the effort made to give it a“ modern ” or “commercial” direc- 
tion ; the management by the attempts at more individual care 
and teaching. As respects the first, the Assistant-Commissioners 
report that arithmetic is not really better taught in them than in 
the grammar schools, though more fuss is made about it ;,the 
“individual teaching” they consider “ more often a failure than 
a success.” The more expensive among them have usually 4 
buildings, but those of the cheaper ones are outrageously bad 
“ Their rooms,” says one Assistant-Commissioner, “ are not so old 
and not more dirty than those of the minor grammar schools, but 
they are even more foul and stifling.” “No words are too 
strovg,” says another, “to express the badness of the schoolroom 
at most of the cheap academies. Generally it is a barn, or a 
pigeon-cote, or a scullery in a backyard, or (at best) a large attic, 
close and yet cold, full of draughts, noisy, and too small for its 
purpose.” A third remarks, “ More than half the schools I visited 
were held in dwelling-houses, the rooms of which were never 
intended for, and were grossly inadequate to give proper breath- 
ing room to, the number of persons crowded in them. If inspec- 
tion of schools were needed for no other reason, sanitary conditions 
alone would dictate it.” The ushers in these private schools are 
described as being almost everywhere men of slender capacity and 
very little skill in teaching, while a good many are persons of 
questionable character. Considering the salaries given them 
and the social place they hold, nothing better could have 
been expected. Acknowledging one merit. in the private 
schools—their flexibility and the opportunity they give to a 
man who has a theory of his own about teaching to uy ex- 
= by which the community may be benefited, the 
ommissioners think that the evils they suffer from—their want of 
an assured position, their subjection to the caprices of parents, and 
the absence of any means of testing the fitness of a master (since 
parents themselves are incapable of judging) are so serious as to 
make it impossible to trust to them to fill the place which in so 
many towns there is no public school to fill. They do not desire, 
however, either to expunge private schools, or to place them under 
any restrictions. They leave the profession of teaching open, but 
propose that any private schoolmaster should be at liberty, by 
entering himself on a public register, to enjoy the advantages of 
public examination and inspection, and of sending in his scholars 
to compete for free places at the regular public schools. This 
pears. to us a very valuable suggestion, for the bad private 
sehoolmasters have no right to complain of it as infringing 
their rights, while yet its tendency must ultimately be to drive 
them out of the field, and make a more coercive measure 
easier if there be then any need for one. Probably a large 
number of the best private schools would accept the offer thus 
made to them; and the regular examination of the whole 
school, which is proposed by the Commission, would effect far 
more than can be effected by that examination of a few picked 
and specially trained boys which the University Local Examiners 
now conduct, and which, as is remarked in the Report, has 
absolutely no influence on the schools frequented by the lower 
middle class—the class which, of all others, needs to be looked 
after, since in the matter of education it cannot look after itself. 
Of the organization proposed by the Commissioners we hope to 
speak next week. 


A WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT. 

— is one advantage enjoyed by a New York newspaper 

ich is shared by none of its English contemporaries. 
It is published in the most important city of the country, and yet 
at the same time it can have special correspondence from the 
capital. No doubt there are gentlemen on the staff of the Dady 
Telegraph fully competent to write thrilling accounts of everything 
that happens in London, but these accounts, when written, must 
commonly be consigned to the living tomb of a provincial paper. 
People who live in London would hardly care to read a London 
letter. ‘The isolation of the political from the other business of 
America is inconvenient enough in many ways, but it is certainly 
very conducive to fine writing. It was to be expected that some 
startling effects of this kind would be produced by the excitement 
following upon President Johnson’s impeachment, but the most 
sanguine expectations must have been surpassed by the Washing- 
ton Correspondence of the New York Tribune, It is the mark of a 
great man to rise with the occasion, and this particular great man 
has soared into a region into which sanity can hardly follow him. 
The boldness of his metaphors, and the way in which he ransacks 
earth and heaven for comparisons, are altogether beyond parallel. 
For this reason we feel no hesitation in reproducing a selection 
of his finest imagery for the benefit of our readers. If it were a 
little less inimitable we might scruple to excite the envy of those 
lesser luminaries who held analogous positions on English journals. 
But the matchless graces of the Tribune are beyond the reach of 


copyists. It would be as reasonable to forbear to quote Shak. 
speare lest Mr. ‘Tupper should burst in the effort to rival Macbeth 

From Saturday the 22nd to Monday the 24th of February, the 
attention of a Washington Correspondent was divided between two 
centres of interest. He had to keep an eye on Mr. Stanton at the 
War Office, and at the same time to lend an attentive ear to the 
debate in the House of Representatives. The former function wag 
comparatively barren of results. On Saturday he could find little 
to chronicle, except that Mr. Stanton “ partook of his first meal in 
the War Department since the close of the war,” and that one of 
the many members of Congress who came to look on during the 
process remarked, “Secretary, don’t you find this rather a queer 
place to breakfast in?” The close observation of some hours 
more yields nothing beyond the fact that Mr. Stanton “had 
dinner and tea in the Department, and passed the time ag 
comfortably as possible under the circumstances.” A day spent 
in this way is not likely to be enlivening, and we are not sux 
prised to learn that “ the Secretary was quiet, thoughtful, almost 
sad.” Still “every utterance and act showed that he was in. 
spired wholly by a sense of duty to his country” ; and in this spirit 
he “had his third breakfast in the War Department” on Monday. 
At this point the Correspondent evidently gave him up as worth. 
less, and determined to turn elsewhere for material. First of all he 
looked out of the window, and his treatment of what he finds in 
this way is very masterly. “There was no crowd, nor any excite. 
ment outside. The sentinel slowly paced up and down the side- 
walk, protecting himself as best he could from the driving snow; 
and General Grant’s headquarters, across the street, and the N 
Department, close by, looked as gloomy and mysterious as any 
two houses which ever existed in the imagination of the novelist. 
Two dull houses, a wet sentry, and a non-existent crowd are all 
he can see, but still each of them is brought in to swell the general 
sense of a crisis which it is the object of the letter to create, It 
is worthy of notice, too, how the demeanour of the inmates of one 
of the houses is worked into the picture. ‘General Grant’s head- 
quarters were very quiet. The officers there preserved strict 
silence, and professed to know nothing.” They even “asked 
eagerly for information on the events that were occurring.” 

The House of Representatives on Saturday supplies a richer 
mine of interest. The body of the House and the galleries were 
equally excited, or, as the Correspondent puts it, “‘the solemn 
passion of the House was enveloped with a popular passion as 
earnest and solemn.” Two Republican speeches are just mentioned, 
and then “the Copperhead Phelps flung himself into the im- 
peachment torrent with a speech that hinged on a rotten 
sophism.” How he fared with nothing but a trail plank to eling 
to the reader is left to guess. Next “ Kelly, orator of patriotism 
and humanity, took the floor,” and, amidst the “ hungry expecta- 
tion” of the audience,} “with power and beauty, arraigned 
Andrew Johnson as the great criminal of the age.” A Demoeratic 
speaker again “tried patience and tested forbearance,” but his 
fallacies were soon torn to pieces by “ Logan, gallant soldier 
and magnetic orator.” The next speech is described as & 
“ _—— seuflle,” after which it is needless to say from 
which side of the House it came. At 11.15 the House adjourned, 
and “ the vast crowd filed out of the portals of the Capitol into 
the starlight, a funeral cortége in which Gan were no mourners, 
but many rejvicers, bearing with impatient speed the officially 
dead President to his political grave.” The next day was Sunday, 
and it is instructive to note how differently it was spent by the 
Democrats and the Republicans, The former were a prey to ev 
evil passion. They “recoiled from the President as a politi 
corpse,” and, not content with this act of ingratitude, they turned 
as they recoiled and “cursed him for his folly, and damned him 
for his wrong.” Of course feelings like these were not suited for 
general exhibition. “Not in public did these Copperheads bite, 
and hiss, and writhe. They stayed in their holes, and inflamed each 
other with each other’s venom.” Such, it will be seen, was their 
meanness, that they did not even take their own venom for the 
purpose. In the Republican Goshen, on the contrary, sweetness 
and light abounded. “Throughout the day the volume of the 
current in favour of impeachment, seemingly full to the brim, got 
an increase,” and, as a result of this, “men went to bed with 
minds cleared of doubts and questions.” ‘Their last thoughts were 
of holy things. They “ dropped asleep anticipating the character 
and consequences of twelve months’ government of the country 
under honest, brave, positive, radical, wise Ben Wade.” The 
same idea furnished them with a species of midnight office. “If 
they woke again they thanked God for his abounding goodness 1n 
giving the Republic one year of administration by Uld Ben, every- 
where beloved and everywhere confided in.” 

Cheered by such a night, every one rushed to the House on 
Monday morning. Unwarned by his sufferings on Sunday, Mr. 
Boyer had the audacity to argue against impeachment; but “ Mr. 
Myers sprang at him with a reply which Boyer dodged and ran 
from, to the mirth of all.” Time now became precious, and some 
of the members, whose names were down to speak, “ carved out 
their allotted half-hours to their friends. ‘Thus Mr, Beaman 
“ first bestowed one minute on Price of Iowa.” A minute seems 
but a short space for an exhaustive legal argument, and we can 
quite believe that if Mr. Price had not had “a power of compac 
expression, he could not have satisfied the House, as he did do, that 
Johnson deserved impeachment.” Inspired by this example of the 
profitable use of time, “ Mr. Driggs of Michigan reached the marrow 
of feeling by a speech of a minute and a half long.” Then there 
was joy in the House over a repentant sinner, “ Elihu B. 
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Washburne” had been “noted for his intolerant opposition to 
impeachment,” but on this occasion his “ sudden conversion ” lent 
additional interest to his “deep moral convictions.” “ His 
arraigament of Johnson was terrible.” His denunciations “ fell 
upon the sympathies of the House with the force of blows of a 
sl hammer.” His voice, “ always loud,” was pitched still 
higher “ by the passion of his burning indignation.” He 
& gestured with his whole body.” Eloquence such as this takes 
time, the hammer fell upon his uncompleted speech, and he 
ed for two minutes more. It is not wonderful that he asked 
jn vain, for the next speaker on the list was “ Judge Woodward, 
furnisher of Copperhead law to the Copperhead party.” Instead 
ting the request, he “vises in a rage and snaps back a 
yefusal at Washburne.” The undaunted patriot is not moved by 
the insult. He “lies back in his lair waiting for a new spring.” 
Judge Woodward was followed by another convert, and then 
came “Ben Butler, the Apostle John of this salvation by im- 
peachment.” The Correspondent wishes he could “ insert his 
eech bodily”; as that is impossible, he contents himself with 
observing that “it went to the bull’s-eye of the case at every 
sentence,” and “ magnetised the House into an unrest.” Sublime 
contempt for Democratic fatuity now encourages the writer to a 
more imaginative flight than any he has yet essayed. Mr. Pruyn 
“gave feeble birth to the feeble fruit of the unwatched inter- 
course of an ambitious idler with a preity little law library.” 
There could hazly be a more scathing censure of the pernicious 
practice of studying worthless precedents instead of evolving ap- 
opriate principles from the deptlis of a Republican consciousness. 
Then “that admirable orator and much-loved man, Bartweil of 
Massachusetts, magnetically drew ” the House about him, while he 
sketched a picture of the happy consequences of Mr. Johnson's 
removal, which “ was as statesmanlike in its predictions as it was 
beautiful and Christian in its utterance.” The Correspondent 
cannot waste hia time on the speakers that followed Bartwell on 
the Democratic side. He crucities them by an epithet or two, and 
eson. “Copperhead Kerr and Demas Barnes were the final 
a fenders of the pro-slavery traitor and the rebel malefactor on his 
swift way to indictment and trial.” 

At this point a marked change comes over the tone of the 
letter. The description of Mr. Stevens's speech is almost prosaic, 
and about the division there is hardly anything said. The ex- 
planation of the difference we believe to be this, The Corre- 
spondent felt that his peroration must surpass everything he had 
yet done, and, to gain time for its composition, he no doubt left 
some humbler hand to take his place for the last half-hour, while 
he retired to liquor and meditation. Certainly the result justifies 

amount of cost and labour. “ Quietly the great multitude 
emptied out of the House into the open air.” They were common 
men, and they little knew what the inspired vision of the Tribune 
Correspondent could discover as he gazed from the window of the 
nearest bar. “Justice walked among all Radicals, black and 
white, in the Capitol, and bore a naked and sharp sword in her 

, and was inexorable of purpose, and grave.” Dut Justice 
was not the only new arrival. “The great snow was falling; the 
North was there with its climate.” ‘The very elements had come 
to help impeachment forward. Perhaps, if this had been the only 
evidence of the North’s presence, the negro population might have 
— its room to its company; and for their sakes it is satis- 

ory to learn that the North was there in several senses. “It 
was in the Capitol with its politics, in all the Government with 
its politics, in all the South henceforward with its politics, to the 
‘alvation of the Republic and the good of the world.” The 
writer of this must surely have laid his head on his pillow that 
night with the consciousness he had carned his money. Probably, 
4s the letter appeared in print in due course, the editor was also 
Satisfied that he had got his money’s worth. The New York 
Tribune decidedly counts amoug the green trees of American 
journalism, and it is impossible not to wonder, if these 
things are done in its columns, what are done in the dry trees of 
papers out West. But of one thing we are sure—if any editor 
wants a Correspondent who can beat the 7ribune’s, there is only 
one course open to him. No half measures will answer the 
, a aly he must get him straight from the State Lunatic 
Asylum, 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 


We. Tecently had occasion to suggest an improvement that 
* might beanade with advantage in the form of Government 
statistics relating to the trade of the country. The alteration 
proposed was that the accounts for the cereal year—namely, that 
from harvest to harvest—should be published, as well as those for 
the year of the Calendar. But any suggestion of alteration, either 
in the form of the returns or in the period comprehended by them, 
is useless until the papers containing the information in its present 
form can be compiled and issued within some moderately reasonable 
Space after the occurrence of the facts recorded. There is, for 
instance, no more useful nor more interesting publication than the 
annual Statistical Abstract. This information was issued last year 
in June, the contents of the book having reference to the evenis of 
fone Now it does appear that (the whole of the materials of the 
k being in the possession of the department in January) it ought 
not to require four or five months to compile and print it. If the 
es are to be of any value to statesmen, or traders, or manu- 
urers, as guides iur present action, the issue ought to take place 


future years a few months earlier or later in the time of publica- 
tion matter not, but with a few months’ delay the present interest 
in the statistics as guides for action passes away. We are, how- 
ever, well served in the time of publication of the general statistics, 
if comparison is made with the Railway Returns. These are 
about twelve months in arrear, and without, as it appears, sufficient 
reason. Surely the application of a little energetic industry would 
enable the public to have the history of their property at a far 
earlier period. 

A similar subject of complaint is afforded by the late issue of 
the “ Agricultural Returns,” which, collected in June, 1867, were 
issued to the public only in February, 1868. But in this case we 
are disarmed by the apology made by Mr. Fonblanque in his letter 
accompanying the returns, addressed to the “Right Honourable 
the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade.” He 
says: —“ The Returns for 1867 have been carefully examined, with 
the view of affording correct data of comparison with subsequent 
ae This examination entailing frequent references to the col- 

ecting officers in different parts of the country, has prevented the 
earlier publication of the returns.” We therefore have good hope 
that, the matter and form of the returns having been settled, we 
may obtain, in future years at any rate, the totals of acreage at the 
time when they are looked for with the utmost anxiety—namely, 
at harvest time. If the returns are collected in June, there is 
—_ time afforded for their manipulation by the end of August, 
and the public mind would be set at rest upon one great element 
of the question of what the crops are likely to turn out. The 
present form of the tables appears to be unexceptionable so far as 
it goes, but it is to be regretted that the detailed returns for 
Ireland are not published in the same volume and under the same 
form as those for Great Britain. If that were done, the book 
would present annually a complete view of the state of culture of 
the United Kingdom. <A comparative summary has been given, 
including Ireland, which brings out prominently one or two 
facts illustrating the state of Ivish agriculture, and it would 
have been more convenient to have had the detailed informa- 
tion within the same covers. For instance, there are in Ireland 
about 600,000 occupiers of land and owners of live stock, from 
whom returns were obtained, farming 15,542,208 acres of land, 
against 482,110 in Great Britain, farming 29,831,078 acres. 
From this it appears that, while the average holding in Ireland 
is about 26 acres, the average holding in Great Britain is 62 
acres; and it would also appear that, while about 30 millions 
out of 57 millions of acres are under cultivation in Great Britain, 
or about 52 per cent., about 15} millions out of 204 millions 
are cultivated in Ireland, or about 75 per cent.—a result at which 
we confess ourselves astonished when we consider the general 
aspect of the two countries. In England only 70 per cent. 
of the total area is under cultivation; while in Scotland onl 
22 per cent. of all the land is cultivated. But, while in Great 
Britain 40°5 per cent. of this cultivated land is under permanent 
pasture, in Ireland 64°7 per cent. is in permanent pasture (heath 
or mountain land being excluded in both cases). We find the 
greatest diilerence in cropping just where it might have been ex- 
ected—namely, under potatoes ; for while Great Britain grows 
ess than half a million acres, Ireland grows more than a million, 
being 1°65 per cent. of the cultivated land in Great Britain, and 
6°5 per cent. of the cultivated land in Ireland. The proportions 
of turnips and swedes grown in the two countries are just the 
reverse, Great Britain using 7 per cent., and Ireland about 2 per 
cent. of its land for these crops. Ireland has always been proverbial 
for its pigs, and it is therefore somewhat astonishing to find that 
Treland has only 8 pigs to each 100 acres, against 10 pigs in Great 
Britain to the same quantity. England appears to be the favoured 
country for pigs, as there are in it 11 for each 100 acres; and 
Suffolk is the most swinish county, as it has 20°6 pigs for each 100 
acres. Pigs must be a nuisance in Guernsey, as there are 51 to 
every 100 acres. In sheep Great Britain has the advantage, 
having just 97 per 100 acres, while Ireland has only 31; but 
Ireland is best off in cattle, having nearly ? against Great 
Britain’s barely 17 per 100 acres. Scotland has by far the 
roportion of sheep, its number being 157°4 per 100 acres; hent 
is the county in England which feeds the most per 100 acres, but 
she has only 148°4 for that quantity of land. The only other 
prominent fact we notice, in comparing Great Britain and 
is that Ireland grows 150,000 acres more oats than England. A 
footnote states there is a decrease of 10,000 acres in the quantity 
of land under flax in Ireland, which is to be deplored, as the manu- 
facturers of the North have been making efforts to increase the 
cultivation of this fibre, as they have to import large quantities to 
meet their wants. It is, perhaps, too much to hope that beet-root 
grown for the manufacture of sugar may make its appearance in 
the 1868 returns, 

Passing now to the consideration of these agricultural statistics 
in reference to Great Britain, it would be fallacious to institute 
comparisons between the 1867 and 1866 returns, use they 
were made upon different requisitions. In 1866 the average 
returns were collected only from occupiers of five acres and 
upwards, while in 1867 that limit was abandoned, and the 
returns of live stock were taken in March 1866 and in June 
1867, so that, other things apart, the actual variation in the con- 
ditions of farming in the two years cannot be ascertained from 
these returns. But no mention is made in Mr. Fonblanque’s letter 
of the opinion of his department as tu the completeness and truth 
of the returns given. The opposition which has been offered from 
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returns—an opposition which ten or twelve years ago rendered 
valueless the statistics gathered from several counties as an ex- 
iment—may have died out, though it is scarcely in accordance 
with the tendencies of the georgic and bucolic mind, that the 
whole body of farmers should abandon a cherished crotchet. 
Still the fact may be so, and the astuteness and dogged per- 
severance of the officers of Inland Revenue may have attained 
true results; yet, after the experience of difficulties encountered in 
former days, it would have been more assuring to have been told 
by the Statistical Department that the figures now published may 
be actually relied upon. The necessity of making it compulsory 
to give the required returns has been so often and so pertinaciously 
urged by the well-informed that scepticism as to the value of returns 
made under the voluntary system may be pardoned. And we do not 
think that the statistics collected should rest at the point which 
they have now attained, even supposing them to be correct. The 
importance to the country of knowing what its food supply really 
may be is so great that no mere squeamishness as to the 
“ inquisitorial” nature of the returns should stop such a measure 
as would obtain for the public, before the result of the harvest is 
known, as fair an estimate as could be made of the probable 
produce; and after it has been consumed, as a matter of ex- 
erience, and to assist future estimates, correct accounts ought to 
furnished of the ascertained results. We are at length pro- 
vided with returns of the number of live stock on the land, and 
there cannot be much difficulty in making the further step of 
informing us what corn is borne upon it. All classes alike 
have to put up with the inquisitorial Iucome-tax inquiries, which 
are far more offensive in their nature; and all merchants con- 
cerned in importation and exportation have to furnish accounts of 
the commodities they receive or send away. Why, then, should 
such great delicacy be used towards the farming community ? 
The Chambers of Agriculture are clamouring for a Minister to 
look after their interest, and not perhaps without reason; there 
are sufficient examples of this in other States, and no doubt 
Agriculture deserves as much care as Trade; but if such a pro- 
position is to be entertained, farmers must show themselves as 
willing as traders are to supply information as to their proceedings 
for the general public advantage. Complaints are not heard of 
disclosures made by those who are concerned with the assessment 
and collection of the Income-tax, and there is no reason to fear 
that landlords would obtain from the collectors of agricultural 
returns information which might be used to the prejudice of their 
tenants. At present the public depend upon the estimates fur- 
nished by some of the newspapers devoted to agricultural in- 
terests, such as the AZark Lane Express, the Farmer, and the 
Gardener’s Chronicle. These have created a machinery by which 
they are enabled to arrive at a general estimate of what propor- 
tion the crops bear to a certain unknown quantity known as 
an “average ” — But the number of reporters is necessarily 
very small, and the information given is very indefinite. It 
seems absurd that, in a matter which affects every one of the 
population more or less directly, we should at this day be so 
wanting in knowledge of the simplest elements of the subject 
‘that it remains undetermined what an “average crop” of any 
farmer’s produce really is. A table given in the “ Agricultural Re- 
turns” states the estimated average yield per acre, furnished by the 
Statistical Departments of Holland, Belgium, Austria, Spain, and 
France, of the various corn crops grown in those countries. France 
has had the system in operation since 1836, and surely it is time 
that the same advantages be given to the merchants of the United 
Kingdom which those of France have enjoyed for so long. When- 
ever any scarcity of corn occurs, it is notorious that the merchants 
of France forestall those of England in all markets where there is 
a surplus to spare; and it has repeatedly happened, as it did last 
ear, that French operators were buying up our British grain 
immediately after harvest at much lower prices than our merchants 
could replace it with in any foreign markets. If farmers had heen 
well informed, they might have abstained from selling for a month 
or two, and then they would have reaped the benefit of the 
advance. Again, when the cattle-plague broke out, a panic as to 
the supply of meat took possession of the country ; and the public, 
there is no doubt, were not only victimized by the butchers, but 

id to the foreign graziers far higher prices than would have 

n needful to secure a supply, had it been known at that time 
what the proportion of losses was to the whole stock of the 
country. In this instance, no doubt, the farmers profited by the 
general ignorance. 

We miss one heading in these returns which seemed to be of 
interest and value in the experiment made in 1854. Almost a 
generation ago, upon the introduction of railways, there was great 
alarm as to the depreciation that was likely to take place in the 
value of horses. Jixperience has shown that those fears were 
ill-grounded. Perhaps we cannot now expect a very much greater 
development of our railway system ; but steam tillage is, though 
slowly, making its way. ‘The number of horses kept for pleasure 
and for trade purposes can be ascertained from the tax-returns; 
it would be interesting to know whether steam does really supplant 
animal labour from time to time in farming operations, and a 
column would be well filled in enumerating the agricultural 
horses of the country. Horses now consume a large proportion 
of the produce of the land, and a reduction in the number of our 
horses would leave more food for our population unless we are to 
become hippophagi. 

It is reassuring to observe, when we are being lectured on the 
difficulties in the way of obtaining an adequate food supply, that 
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there is a considerable margin for the extension of cultivation: for 
while the whole area of the United Kingdom is 77} million ac 
there are only 45} millions under all kinds of crops, bare fallow 
grass. The returns do not afford the means of ascertaining how 
much land there may be after deducting the area of the water 
towns, &c., but yet it is apparent that the limit of production is 


not yet reached. Nor will it be asserted that the land in all dig. 


tricts is made to produce all that it is capable of bearing, Jp 
some districts, no doubt, capital and energy have brought the 
land to such a high pitch of cultivation as to leave no room for 
further improvement according to our present lights; but, on the 
whole, ledlling back at the results achieved in the past twen 
— as an example, there can be no doubt that the farmi 

usiness has ample scope for reform, and for the exercise of 
ingenuity and industry, with prospects of a good return. And we 
hope in future Agricultural Returns to find the evidence of that 
progress. In no part of the United Kingdom is there so much 
room for progress as in Ireland, which is moreover the coun 
which of all this realm depends for its well-doing most upon the 
success of its farmers. 


THE PRESS SCANDALS IN FRANCE. 


T seems that the scandalous discussions about the French 
newspapers are at last drawing towards a conclusion, and a 
conclusion at which every one but the scandalmongers should be 
pleased. Some of the incidents, indeed, of the struggle are not s0 
satisfactory, unless to persons whose national vanity is flattered 
by the exposure of their neighbours’ faults. We get so few so 
for such vanity nowadays, we are so much accustomed to humble 
ourselves before the admirable working of foreign institutions, that 
we may be pardoned for a sneaking sense of complacency at a 
proof that, in one respect at least, we may serve as a model for our 
neighbours. English journalists may hug themselves in the con- 
sciousness that, whatever else may be the demerits of their country, 
it is at least a paradise for “ gentlemen of the press,” from the 
Prime Minister to the penny-a-lincr. We may grant everything 
else to our detractors. ‘Lhe English Constitution may be a clumsy 
compromise between conflicting principles, our naval and military 
systems incarnations of clumsy mismanagement, our educational in- 
stitutions simply strongholds of obsolete prejudices ; our aristocracy, 
as the prophet of sweetness and light kindly informs us, may be 
chiefly barbarians, our middle-classes Philistines, and the lower 
orders a rabble; but the sweetest of critics, though he may cer- 
tainly call our newspapers stupid, ignorant, and abusive, can 
hardly deny that in some respects they are better off than their 
French brethren. To this moderate concession we might possibly 
venture to add, that the French system is directly calculated, if 
we may judge by its working in the present case, to disgust 
honourable men with their position, although the honour of the 
writers attacked has come out uninjured from the investigation. 
Two of the chief incidents of the struggle are, from this point 
of view, especially surprising to Englishmen. The first is the mode 
in which the accusation was treated by the Legislative Body. Two 
of its members were charged with most disgraceful conduct, in 
allowing themselves to be bribed to support the Italian and 
Prussian Governments: The accusation was made publicly in the 
tribune of the Chamber, and was therefore a matter in which it 
might be supposed to take a keen interest. The vindication of the 
persons concerned would, one might suppose, be gratifying even to 
their opponents, as clearing the honour of the assembly of which 
they all formed a part. Mr. Bright is obnoxious, rightly or 
wrongly, to some decided prejudices in the minds of a large fraction 
of the House of Commons. ‘Yet if Mr. Bright had been accused 
of receiving money from Mr. Seward to defend the Northen 
States in England, or, to make an impossible supposition, of 
receiving an order of knighthood for his exertions in the same 
cause, every one would at least affect satisfaction on his being 
pronounced innocent on competent authority. It seems that 
they look at things in France from a different point of view. 
The “jury of honour” appointed to investigate the question de- 
clared in the most explicit manner that the accusations direc 
against MM. Havin and Gueroult were unsupported by any 
evidence. When M. Havin endeavoured to read the verdict 
establishing his innocence, the generous Chamber refused to 
hear him. They rapped upon the tables with their paper-knives 
till poor M. Havin was reduced to silence. It is rather difli- 
cult to appreciate the state of mind which could dictate such an 
amiable reception. Coming from an eminently logical people, it 
could apparently only mean that they regarded M. Havin with 
such profound disapprobation as editor of a Liberal journal, 
that they considered his innocence of the particular crime as 
an unlucky accident; and held him to be obviously so wicked 
that, if he was not guilty of this, he must have been guilty of 
something else. They felt the wrath which, we may fancy, woul 
animate the Jamaica Committee if Governor Eyre had escaped, on 
a trial, because he had exculpated himself in the case of one out 
six or seven hundred negroes killed. ‘The count of the indictment 
upon which M. Havin was tried was unluckily selected, but they 
no less believed that all the others were well founded. At least, 
if this was not their view, it seems impossible to suggest any other 
which does not imply intolerable unfairness. all 
The other incident to which we referred seems to be equ 7M. 
scandalous in its way. The accusation as brought by. i. 
Kerveguen having signally failed, the Pays declares that 1 18 
in possession of papers which tend to establish the charge. 
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After a great deal of blustering, it at last consents to print 
the papers in question. When they come out, it appears 
that, in the first place, they have already been examined by 
the jury which declared the groundlessness of the charges; 
and, in the next place, that the papers prove nothing at all. 
When the very most is made of them, they only prove that 
an agent of the Italian Government was resident for some 
ears in Paris, that he had received and, in some way or other, 
Fieposed of small sums of money, and that he had some inter- 
course with the editors of several Parisian newspapers. The 
nt actually writes to announce that some of these — sup- 
port the Italian Government, which of course —_ that they 
were bribed as much as a similar assertion would prove that the 
Star was bribed by Lincoln, or the Standard by Jeflerson Davis. 
There is no trace of money passing except in the case of one 
Ministerial paper, which was not amongst those implicated ; 
and, in short, the whole charge collapses, to the complete 
discomfiture of those by whom it was advanced. When mem- 
bers of the Legislative Chamber have so little regard for 
their common credit that they will not even hear one of 
their own body read the verdict by which he was acquitted, it 
would be unreasonable to expect a greater sense of fair play from 
journalists. Still it is rather surprising that an intelligent_news- 
per should make a gratuitous exposure of its weakness. It must 
* a matter of vague speculation whether it hoped that its 
enemies would be so frightened by its bluster that they would not 
dare to call for a publication of the alleged proofs, or whether it 
was simply so angry that it lost all sense of prudence. In either 
case, it gives a pleasant illustration of the unfortunate tendency of 
excited Frenchmen to think that their opponents are not only 
wrong, but indescribably wicked and silly. 

The only point which seems to have been made out by the 
assailants is that one of the editors concerned, M. Gueroult, 
received an Italian decoration. They, indeed, characteristically 
multiplied the assertion, to give it a little more piquancy. They 
declared that he had received three decorations, and that three of 
the writers on his staff had each received one. The statement, 
although half of it is said to be absolutely false, whilst the other 
half requires to be divided by three, is a nearer approximation 
to the truth than the other accusations; and is apparently the 
small germ from which the mass of reckless and unfounded im- 
putation has been developed. A stern moralist might perhaps 
condemn the transaction, although of course it does not afford 
the smallest justification for the accusers. It does not even 
tend to prove that M. Gueroult was in the least degree biassed 
by the ineffable honour of receiving an Italian order, and 
is only worth notice as illustrating one difference between French 
and English journalism. ‘The anonymous system places English 
editors above or below such temptations. When a newspaper is 
the organ of a known writer, who is publicly taking part at the 
same time in political warfare, of course it must be affected by his 
personal position. He is a concrete being, liable to be tempted by 
office or decorations or money, and not an impersonal organ of 
certain opinions or parties. Without going into other merits 
or demerits of the system, it would at least be more difficult 
to bribe an English paper to take any line in politics. The 
enemy may insinuate that it would not be worth while to 
do so, because in our present position we have renounced any 
effective influence upon foreign affairs. But it is evident that, 
without claiming any superiority in virtue, it would not be worth 
while for any nelich newspaper to listen to such blandish- 
ments, The anonymous editor does not calculate upon winning 
& political position by his exertions, and is, by necessity, indif- 
ferent to the prizes which might seduce members of Parliament 
or — agitators from the path of duty. The report that he 
had been treated to a foreign decoration, assuming that he had a 
taste for that not very atiractive form of compliment, would do 
more injury to the credit of his paper than the honour could be 
worth. In other words, he gains in independence what he loses 
in the chance of personal glorification. 

This, however, is comparatively trifling; the more important 
moral of the transaction is to be found in the illustration of the 
faults of French journalism. Our unfortunate brethren are trying 
to wriggle from under the harrow of administrative oppression. 
A small dose of additional liberty is being served out to them 
grudgingly, and under many restrictions. But it is evident that 
they have many difficulties to encounter which no law could en- 
tirely remove. “Either Frenchmen have still very limited notions 
of fair play to any political antagonists, or they fancy that there 
are special reasons for refusing it to journalists. Nothing can be 
harsher, to our notion, than that a man should be howled down for 
endeavouring to give every publicity to his full acquittal from 
a disgraceful charge; and nothing can show a more unscrupulous 
spirit of animosity than the attempt, without new proofs, to reite- 
Tate an accusation which has just received an abundant refutation. 

€ Journalist seems to be looked upon in the light in which our 
ancestors regarded a fox; he is a species of vermin to be kicked 
rage kept in order, and not even to have the law which is accorded 
in more generous beasts of prey. “ Who ever recked,” as the poet 
‘der?’ how, where, or when the prowling fox was trapped and 
pepe We have changed all that, and come to consider the 

as a sacred animal, enjoying the rights of brute nature as 
fully as a human bei Perhaps, in ti i 
dim te ing. Perhaps, in time, our neighbours may 
parishes of @ the same benevolent view of the unfortunate 
. 8 of their society, When they have given him the right 
speak, they will allow him, not only to defend himself against 


disgraceful attacks, but to proclaim his innocence with the 
same publicity as was given to the accusation. MM. Kerveguen 
and De Cassagnac are doubtless feeling by this time that they 
have been made to look extremely silly, and the laugh has been 
thoroughly on the side of the Liberal journalists. it may, we 
will hope, teach the lesson, of which Frenchmen still appear in 
need, that — antagonists should be treated on the assump- 
tion that they are human creatures, and even, until the contrary 
has been proved, honourable men. Considering the splendid 
services which the Liberal press of France have done to their 
cause, and which they still do in face of the greatest difficulties 
and discouragements, we are heartily glad that they have won a 
victory calculated to improve their position, and prove their 
worthiness of more generous treatment than they can at present 
expect. 


CHURCH-RATES. 


it would be idle to pretend to underrate the importance of the 
decision by which Church-rates have been abolished. We 
say abolished, for it would be mere affectation to consider Mr. 
Gladstone’s Bill in the light of a compromise. It is abolition, 
even though the form of the abolition is the very reverse of pure 
and simple. We all knew that the position of Church-rates was 
logically and legally untenable. An obligation to do a | 
which may be done or neglected is no obligation at all, an 
sooner or later the form, or pretence, of obligation must be 
abolished. Whether, when this principle is conceded, it is 
worth while to devise a cumbrous set of devices to preserve the 
mere ghost of a dead institution may he reasonably doubted. A 
qualified abolition is very nearly a contradiction in terms. The 
Lill of Mr. Gladstone—who at the last moment feels some com- 
punction at owning his offspring, so we will call it the Bill of 
Mr. Waldegrave-Leslie— when it came on for discussion on 
Wednesday, embodied abolition with a difference. Because this 
difference was a purely imaginary difference, it of course recom- 
mended itself to Mr. Gladstone’s love of refinement. The Rill 
abolished the compulsory payment of Church-rates, but it left 
the Church-rate, if that may be called a rate in which every 
quality of a rate is lost. A rate is a rate, and a rate means 
something that must be paid, whether one likes it or not; 
but Mr. Gladstone’s Bill proposed, and perhaps in some wa) 
still proposes, that the rate should be asked for with a 
the old formalities, and then that a poll might be taken on 
the question whether a rate should be made, but only a 
poll of those who would pledge themselves to pay it, those 
who did not under any circumstances intend to pay being de- 
barred from the great privilege of voting on the question of rate 
or no rate. This pledge to pay the rate in substance means no 
more than putting one’s name down in a voluntary subscription 
list. When the matter came to be debated, it was seen that this 
safeguard or security merely affected to preserve what was not 
worth preserving, and was so illusory, if it ever could emerge from 
the realm of shadows, that it was abandoned with only a show of 
reluctance by the promoters of the Bill. But though this clause 
was lost, one which depended upon it remains; and, as the Bill 
stands, power is given by it to enforce the recovery of a sum 
agreed to be paid by those who are in favour of a voluntary pay- 
ment, though how their liability has been undertaken there is no 
provision for ascertaining. We very much doubt whether, with 
all his subtlety, Mr. Gladstone or anybody else can tell us what 
the voluntary rate which his Bill at the present moment authorizes 
is; who can and who cannot avail himself of its privileges; who 
can, and when he can, evade them. The old confusion has been 
superseded by a new complication, and one series of uncertainties 
replaces another. 

If it were worth while to consider the remote causes which still 
leave the matter of Church-rates thus vague and complicated, it 
would be found in the difficulty, perhaps the impossibility, of abo- 
lishing the Parish itself, as well as the Church-rate. The Vestry 
must be preserved, and so a distinction was at one time thouglit of 
with a view to save some reality of Church-rates by establishing a 
new Church Vestry, with whom should be lodged the power of 
collecting and applying Church funds, and leaving the old Parish 
Vestry for non-ecclesiastical purposes. But the Dissenters would 
not be “ticketed”; and, apart from Nonconformists, there remained 
the anomalous and bat-like body who claim to be Churchmen for 
all purposes except paying for their Churchmanship. No doubt such 
persons exist, and a voluntary rate is st the best method for 
rearing and encouraging the breed of these hybrids. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Bill, as it originally stood, was designed—whether it would 
have succeeded in attaining the object is another matter—to check 
the growth of this variety. The man who announces his intention 
beforehand to give nothing to the support of the Church ought to 
have no voice in disposing of or applying the voluntary offerings 
of those who are inclined to give. So far every one would agree. 
The Bill as it stood met this case, and excluded from any voice 
in the disposal of Church funds or rates, not only those who 
all along would have nothing to do with the Church, but those 
who, having promised to contribute, had failed to do so. But 
this provision cut two ways. It visited with a penalty those 
who had thought worse of it—that is, who, having undertaken to 
pay a Church-rate, backed out of their promise; but it also 
ay debarred from a locus panttentie those who might 

in 


k better of it, and, having once refused to pay, had altered, 
or were likely to alter, their mind and become willing to contri- 
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bute. If no person who had declined to pay a previous Church- 
rate was to have a vote upon another, it is obvious that this 
provision made a man a permanent Dissenter, or at any rate 
incapacitated him for life irom paying towards the support of 
the Church, at least as a vestrymian, And we suppose that 
these reasons combined—namely, the discovery that the clause 
created a perpetual disability and that it interfered with the 
parishioner’s rights as a vestryman—proved fatal to Mr. Gladstone’s 
attempt at solving the difficulty. And no doubt there are cases, 
and there are emergencies, and there are purposes, in regard to 
which a parishioner may fairly say that a rate is now advisable 
and now unadvisable; or at any rate there may be times at 
which and objects for which a man may wish to give, and times 
at which and objects for which he may reasonably decline to 
open his purse. The maintenance of the fabric, for example, 
end its insurance, the salaries of the officials and provision for 
the necessary services, stand on a very different ground from 
organists, choir expenses, and the other luxuries of religion. It is 
a narrow view of this difficulty to look at it as one only likely to 
oceur on the question of so-called Ritualistic services. It goes 
much further than this. On the one hand is the very reasonable 
reluctance on the part of Churchmen to admit that the parish 
church is a common property held for religious purposes, and 
alike for religionists attached and unattached—a reluctance which 
takes the form of Churchmen declining to accept a Fabric-rate ; 
and, on the other, is the equally strong reluctance on the part of 
others to be driven into practical, and still worse perpetual, non- 
conformity on the mere score of objection, and perhaps provisional 
objection, to this or that annual Church-rate. . 
Anyhow, the conclusion into which we are forced is that the 
voluntary assessment, as it stands in Mr. Gladstone’s present 
Bill, is not likely to work; and that this thin and unsubstantial 
compromise is destined, if not in its further progress through 
Parliament, at least ultimately, to be resolved into its kernel, the 
one clause for abolishing the compulsory rate. It would be futile 
to disguise the importance of this event. It is unquestionably a 
vast step towards the separation of Church and State, supposing 
that connexion to exist, and admitting that the expression 1s more 
than a picturesque figure. It may be very desirable for ardent 
Churchmen to persuade themselves that all this is for the best, 
and that the exchange of the security of an application to the 
magistrates for the higher and holier sanction of conscience and 
sacred duty is a benefit to the Church. Of the piety and beauty 
of these sentiments thete can be, or ought to be, no question. 
We are not sneering at them when we say that there will be 
many and many a parish in which immediate, and perhaps 
permanent, loss will be caused by the abolition of Church- 
rates. In the great towns the change ensuing on the aboli- 
tion of the compulsory rate will not be much, or generally, felt. 
Where a church ina —— parish has a large and flourishing 
congregation, it will be — in all its dignity and even 
splendour. But there are hundreds and hundreds of churches, 
not only in rural districts, but in the deserted places of even 
London, where the abolition of Church-rates will soon come to 
mean. the suppression of the Church. Experience of the rural 
and shopkeeping mind does not lead us to expect that, when a 
eat many inducements are provided by law for enabling small 
armers in villages and non-resident owners in City parishes 
not to pay, they will be very anxious to pay. At first, at any 
rate, there will be considerable confusion, and plenty of subterfuge 
and shabbiness, and here and there churches will fall down, and 
here and there they will be closed. But in most cases these things 
will right themselves. The abolition of compulsory Church-rates 
must be supplemented and weighted by new facilities for endow- 
ing churches—not clergy. Landowners, it is already understood, 
must be trusted with increased inducements and powers to create 
Church funds in their parishes; and there are few parishes in 
which it would not be possible, perhaps easy, to create a capital 
the interest of which would be equivalent to the present annual 
Church-rate. In cities where, for example, the amalgamation of 
benefices fails to produce a Church fund, it might be easy to ex- 
tend the provisions of the late Bishop of London's Act, and to 
endow the church, not the clergyman, with part of the proceeds 
of the sale of a useless and unnecessary church. Tor it is a 
curious thing that in places like the City of London, where one 
church is totally without funds or endowment, another church in 
the next street may have estates and endowments so large, and 
settled on the fabric, that it is difficult to expend the income. 
The precedent set by the union of parishes for Poor-law purposes 
might perhaps be extended to Church maintenance purposes ; and 
it is not robbing Peter to pay Paul to ask of Peter's superfluities 
to supplement Paul’s poverty. Useless lectureships and endowed 
week-day preachments in town churches too might well be com- 
muted into a Church Maintenance Fund. But such matters 
belong to the future. The only thing which we are anxious 
that Churchmen should realize is that the change will be a very 
= and serious one, and is not to be dealt with by sentimental 


THE MEETING OF THE UNEMPLOYED AT ST. JAMES’S 
HALL. 
Ss". JAMES’S Hall should keep an historian to record the 
meetings which from time to time assemble within its 
walls. A twofold purpose would be answered by such a course. 
A record would thus be preserved of the most strangely dis- 


cordant opinions ever expressed in one place; by Reformers and 
anti-Reformers, Churchinen and Dissenters, Radicals and Con. 
servatives, economists and communists. This would afford 
matter both for reflection and amusement. The second object 
would be more restricted and partial. It would give to the un. 
happy shareholders in that institution some idea of the profits 
which they are supposed to receive, but are never allowed to touch, 
One of the most stirring addresses delivered last Saturday even. 
ing was that in which the Chairman informed an audience which 
was more disposed to baw! than to listen, that their noise cost 
them 5/. for every half-hour that they remained in the Hall. An 
ingenious and desponding shareholder might calculate the year} 

rofits of a concern which made so much of its half-hours ; an 
if he added the gift of imagination to that of calculation, he 
might revel in the widest field of conjecture as to the ultimate 
recipients of profits so frequent and so large. Who are the hai 
contractors, or mortgagees, or debenture-holders who intercept 
from the vulgar shareholder the boasted multiples of 57. notes 
which flow in at such a rapid rate ? 

If, in touching on the fate of its shareholders, we seem to 
wander from the object of the meeting which on last Satunlay 
evening was convened at St. James’s Hall, we are only imitati 
the conduct of those who took part in it. The professed purpose 
of its promoters was “to suggest measures for the tempo 
relief of the unemployed, homeless, and starving people; and to 
consider what are the causes for the existing stagnation in trade, 
and consequent want of employment.” An invitation so gene: 
issued under conditions such as are known to exist throughout the 
East of London, might have been supposed to bring together 
2 large body of people. Never was a reasonable expectation more 
completely defeated by the result. A small knot of squalid men 
and women, with a small sprinkling of respectable artisans, was all 
that could be got together to listen to the Chairman, Mr. Roberts, 
and the mover of the first resolution, Mr. O’Brien; who supplied 
the places of the “influential gentlemen” who had vaguely 
been announced as the expected orators of the evening. The 
scene was curiously illustrative of such meetings. There could 
be little doubt that there was considerable distress among some 
of those who attended. But, keenly as they felt it, there was 
far less bitterness than might have been expected. Indeed, as 
is so frequently the case, the bitterness was more on the part 
of the sympathizers than of the sufferers. The general senti- 
ments of the former and of those who convened the meeti 
reminded one of nothing so much as of a meeting of Trades 
Unionists to denounce Free labour, or of united tradesmen to 
denounce co-operative stores. If there was anything else of 
which it reminded one, it was a Protectionist meeting in the days 
of the League. It might not be too much to say that the reel, 
though wnavowed, object was to raise the standard of Protection 
among the more destitute classes of the metropolis. The Chair- 
man agreed with the grocers and the saw-grinders that the rvot of 
all suffering is competition. Some people might say that the 
British artisan was not educated. But, as the Chairman lucidly 
remarked, “This is tantamount to telling the British workman 
that he does not know his own business, whereas it is well 
known that he is pre-eminently excellent in all manufactures.” 
He then proceeded to state why this pre-eminent excellence 
in all manufactures does not secure the ascendancy of English 
woollens over those of Mulhouse, or of English silks over those 
of Lyons. “The fact is, that it is the over-production of 
the whole world, and the injury to British trade at the present 
moment is caused by the competition of foreign countries. It 
is impossible for an English workman to have sufficient employ- 
ment if foreign countries are allowed to interfere with h 
labour in the way they do.” In other words, put high duties 
on foreign goods, so that English goods may have a ag J 
at home. ‘The speaker forgot to — why in certain km 
of goods the British manufacturer is losing the hold he onee had 
on the markets of the Continent; why Sheffield knives and 
West Country cloth, and even certain cotton fabrics of English 
work, are no longer sought after, as they once were, in France and 
Belgium. Yt might perhaps occur to certain of the more intel- 
ligent of the artisans who listened to his address that the English 
workman had not always kept up alongside of his Continental 
rival, despite his assumed “ pre-eminence,” and that some of the 
industries for which England was once famous have been driven 
away by the ill-timed combinations of the workmen. Possibly, 
too, some of the audience may have ruminated on the infatuation 
which was expelling an important trade from the Thames to the 
Clyde. The teaching was exactly of the kind most likely to pet- 
petuate the evils which the speaker deplored, by encouraging his 
audience to ask for protection against competition, instead of 
defying competition by superior workmanship. Mr. O’Brien fol- 
lowed in the same strain, and told the starving people before him 
that it was the foreign workman who was ruining them. 

The curious thing is, that a theory which was addressed to the 
self-love and self-interest of so many of the company did n 
obtain unmixed approval and assent. The people present must 
have remembered too well the dreadful years of forced idleness 
and starvation which preceded the repeal of the Corn-laws, 
the seasons of full employment and high wages which have suc- 
ceeded it, to be caught by the ad captandum assertions of the 
speakers, And they howell their dissent from his views in a V 
forcible manner. After the Chairman and his supporters 
emphatically repeated their Protectionist doctrines, a working-man, 
to their great disgust, asked why they did not explain the cause 
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of the present want of employment. One man of the name of 
Ashley, a plumber, had the pluck to oppose the views of the 
Chairman and his partisans. He had worked in France, and b 
his work had earned a third more wages than the Frenc 
mechanic. Regarding thoroughness of work as an element 
which could not be left out of consideration, he felt that 
English industry need not fear French competition, and that 
all the talk about the injustice of Free-trade was “bosh.” His 
theory was that the masters and petty tradesmen were over- 
burdened with taxation. But he did not show how tax- 
ation, which did not impede employment three years ago, 
impedes it now, nor how a tax imposed on profits should be 
ressive on those who have no profits to be taxed. Neither did 
he explain by what computation he had arrived at the assertion 
that the British people, who number altogether thirty millions, 
and pay less than seventy millions sterling of taxes, pay at the 
rate of 5/. per head. It was clear that the unemployed differed 
among themselves as to the economical causes of their own 
distress. Nor were they contented with assigning economical 
causes. One man, whose affections were equally divided be- 
tween the theories of over-trading, over-taxation, and competi- 
tice, boldly propounded the thesis that “the basis of society 
throughout the whole world is wrong, and upon an insecure 
foundation. Men are suffering from the combined effects of 
ambition and avarice, and, although they make great pretensions 
of Christianity, the teachings of Holy Writ are not carried out.” 
From this point of departure he arrived at the conclusion that all 
our corn ought to be grown here, and not imported from abroad, 
and that “free trade is only a means to purchase the poor man’s 
labour at the cheapest price, and sell it at the dearest for 
the benefit of the employer.” And his advice to his friends 
was to eschew politics, ‘and to beware of black coats and 
white chokers.” It seems a lame conclusion to all this talk to 
move a resolution in favour of establishing “ dormitories for the 
use of the industrious unemployed at one penny a night, and one 
meal a day at a correspondingly small cost.” And so some of the 
unemployed seemed to have thought themselves, For the propo- 
sition evoked a turbulent remonstrance, and a was raised 
demanding an explanation of the causes and remedies of the 
existing distress. “Why,” one man argued, “is there no em- 
— They say there’s no money in the City. Why, 

. Crawshay died worth near seven millions of money. And is 
not there money enough in the Bank of England ? t have 
pn | gone and locked it up for?” Then came amendments, and 
with amendments disputes between the Chairman and the meet- 
ing, which the former terminated by dissolving the convention, 
under the fearful penalty of 5/. for every half-hour it con- 
tinued to talk. Then some effusions of political philosophy 
were heard, which showed impulsiveness of feeling rather than 
depth of reflection, and which doubtless we shall hear again 
at the next general election. One working-man moved that 
“the wealthy classes be taxed for the benefit of the poorer 
classes.” The principle of this proposition was considered ad- 
mirable, and was accordingly greeted with cheers, but at the 
same time its expression was deemed to be defective in pre- 
cision. The following amendment was therefore pro a — 
“That the whole of the wealthy classes, beginning with those who 
have incomes of more than 500/. a year, should be charged with 
an income-tax for the support of the poorer classes.” This pro- 
position, which was at once comprehensive in principle and 
—_ in detail, would probably ine been carried had the 

hairman only put it fairly to the meeting. But as he evidently 
Tegarded all these speeches of the unemployed as encroachments 
on his own authority and hazardous extensions of the lease of the 
Hall, he declined to put them, and disappeared from view amidst a 
storm of uncomplimentary rejoinders. So the meeting broke up, 
without having traced the origin of the distress or discovered a 
remedy for its effects. 

But the general character of the meeting leaves upon our minds 
an impression far from unfavourable. Many of the people collected 
Were Very poor, very desponding. They were in that condition which 
so often makes facile tools in the hands of artful charlatans. Yet 
they did not len themselves to the purposes which the conveners 
of the meeting evidently had in contemplation. They were in a 
state of discontent with the world and the world’s laws, yet they 
did not give utterance to the savage hatred which has frequent! 
characterized the victims of pinching poverty. They talk 
much nonsense; but the quality of the nonsense was not much 
Worse than we used to hear at the squires’ Protection dinners 
enty years ago, or than we hear now from the advocates of the 

utchers and rs’ monopolies, It is the same unintelligent 
and uninformed self-interest, the same shortsightedness and igno- 
rance; and, “all things considered, it really shows a more chari- 
= and temperate way of looking at things than either Pro- 
etiogiat squires or Protectionist butchers have displayed. Even 

th en they asked that all persons with more than 500i. a year 
rae be taxed for their support, they asked less than our 
om and grocers exact. There is comfort in reflecting that 
; ® most wild and foolish propositions at future elections will 
—— from men who have so little ingrained rancour in their 
_arg| whom one season of good wages and constant em- 

5 Soap will render as completely oblivious of former distress 
pa roe present distress does of past prosperity, and who will 
rs ttle for their own theories as soon as the existing pressure 
oar This gratification would be materially enhanced if 
could flatter ourselves that any friend of these people was 


so far and so powerfully their friend as to instil into their minds 
the slightest particles of common sense and common prudence ; to 
teach them that under no circumstances can employment be a 
constant quantity; that the hoarded capital which excites their 
grudge is the parent of future employment; and that the main 
advantage of high wages is to provide a fund for the necessities 
of the days in which wages are both scant and low. That there 
is no such friend is the worst feature in this case, and in all others 
which resemble it. Meanwhile we revert to the congratulations 
which we have already addressed to those happy persons who are 
interested in the = of St, James’s Hall, and the profits of 
its very valuable half-hours. 


ARMY EDUCATION. 


HE Report of Mr. Childers’s Committee on the promotion of 

the non-purchase corps contains a -_.* which is rather 
startling in its brevity and distinctness. The members of the 
Committee are unanimous in their opinion that the age of 
admission to a cadetship at the Royal Military Academy is too 
high. This A go refers, of course, only to the effect upon pro- 
motion caused by the age at which first commissions in the 
Artillery and Engineers can be obtained, but many other argu- 
ments are used, by the advocates of change, to point the same 
moral. Some years ago, before a rage for competition possessed 
the public mind and drove thousands of would-be gunners 
and engineers to despair, boys of fourteen could enter the 
Academy at Woolwich, and the limit of age was sixteen. 
But a Commission appointed to investigate systems of military 
education at home and abroad reported, as indeed they 
were bidden, in favour of competitive examination thrown 
open to the whole country, and action was immediately 
taken upon their Report. The whole system of admission was 
changed. Higher flights of learning were required from those 
who would soar above their fellows. A greater strain was put upon 
the mental faculties of candidates for commissions, and it was 
decided that the age for entrance must be raised to correspond, 
Besides, classics were made to 7 as important a position as 
mathematics in the examination, though both Greek and Latin were 
excluded from the list of studies within the walls of the Military 
Academy. The intention was, doubtless, to sweep in fish from 
every sea. Not only the public schools, but the Universities them- 
selves, were expected to furnish youths more liberally educated 
than those formerly taken, for the most from a certain limited 
number of private schools. The desired result was only partially 
attained. The great purveyors of English education were unpre- 
pared for the new set before them. 

Mathematics held so low a place in their curriculum of 
studies, that young gentlemen from Eton, Harrow, Westminster, 
and the rest found themselves utterly unable to obtain the number 
of marks required for a pass. Many a clever fellow and promising 
scholar took a high place in the general examination, yet failed for 
lack of qualification in mathematics. The problems set were dif- 
ficult of solution, the examiners were rigorous, the newspapers 
teemed with advertisements of crammers too tempting to be 
resisted, so at last the real preparation of candidates fell back into 
the hands from which the framers of the new scheme had sought to 
rescue it. Nor was the condition of things merely a return to the 
old system. Boys may be kept in very good training at private 
ete so long as they are boys in their own conceit, but with . 
down on the lip and hoarseness of voice comes a tendency to put 
away childish things, and, amongst them, obedience to all but 
those who are able to enforce it. A ——_ laxity of morals and 
manners was evident in the tone of the future heroes just eman- 
cipated from the dominion of the birch. Fresh, | Eton boys 
— into a condition of unwholesome sottishness. Swaggering 

without hats, but duly provided with short clays, infested the 
public footpaths, formula book in hand, and refused to give place 
even to ladies. We are sketching from life, not from imagination ; 
and can assert, from personal observation, that whole school- 
fuls of lads were looked upon as public pests, and passed 
into the Academy with the curse of the Bohemian upon 
them. There they met with strict discipline, and obedience 
to regulations, some of which were antiquated enough, was 
demanded from them under pain of arrest and early morni 
drills. The result —rebellion—might have been anticipa 
Growing more reckless day by day, these ene ae) mea of 
talent fired cannon, broke the Lieut.-Governor’s windows, and 
committed various excesses which in their turn inflamed the 
imaginations of the next comers, so that the evil mania was 
neotl Gs root out by severity, or even to lull by concession. 
That we now hear nothing of such folly is due, partly to 
a more liberal system of government, partly —- to the 
resence in their midst of a royal _ who has known 
oe to combine full comradeship with good example and a 
perfect amenability to discipline. Sandhurst lately appeared 
to lack discipline as much as ever, nor can a stream of 
Princes of the Blood be kept flowing through Woolwich. A 
change of some sort will become necessary before long, but 
whether in the way of a reduction of age or a university system 
we are not yet pre to say. The choice does not lie between 
letting matters alone and reducing the age, but between two 
radical changes, for neither cadets nor officers, as far as we can 
learn, are content with the present system. Men engaged in the 
hard work of the world commonly look back with a feeling of 
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tenderness to their old school or college days, and soften under 
the genial presence of an old chum. Is this the case among 
officers of the Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers? Far other- 
wise. Something is wrong, and must be set right. Yet there is 
not a single suggestion that does not find as many opponents as 
friends. 

If we examine the suggestion of Mr. Childers’s Committee from 
an educational point of view, there is much to be said on both 
sides. First, let us suppose the age to remain as at present. There 
is the undoubted advantage of a higher rate of attainments 
among the successful candidates; and, furthermore, of a potential, 
if not at present actual, wider range of subjects. The boy between 
fourteen and sixteen may be fairly acquainted with Cicero and 
Euripides, or he may be dexterous in the solution of cubic equa- 
tions, or the manipulation of trigonometrical formule. He may 
even, in rare cases, have caught something of the meaning of 
the differential and integral calculus. But he cannot be well 

repared in both classics and mathematics. That is to say, 
if the object be to bring into the Academy scholarship ac- 
quired outside, it can only be attained by refusing to admit 
any candidate under sixteen. Again, it is to be supposed that the 
more highly instructed seniors may dispense with mathematical 
and theoretical studies generally from the moment of their 
entrance, and devote the time at their disposal to the acquirement 
of thoroughly practical military information. For some strange 
reason this has never yet been found possible. At least so say 
the mathematical masters. It is only within a few weeks that 
the art of war and military history have been introduced for the 
first time as subjects at Woolwich; and the proficiency of the 
cadets in drill is no greater than it was in the old days. It is 
time that this were remedied. The continuance of such de- 
ficiencies shows at least that all the possible advantages of a 
higher age of entrance —advantages for which many would 
waive the question of promotion—have not been realized. So far 
as we can learn, the young officer just commissioned at twenty- 
two years of age is superior to his predecessor who joined his 
regiment at eighteen or nineteen, in mathematics, and in mathe- 
matics alone. Or, to speak more accurately, such superiority as he 
may possess in artillery and fortification is due rather to a more 
liberal use of printed books, instead of manuscript notes, than to 
any longer or more severe course of studies. There is, however, 
one manifest advantage. The boy of sixteen cares little about his 
future,sand is inclined to idleness. The man of twenty-one already 
feels the anxiety to shine, and works with some purpose at heart. 

In favour of the earlier age, it may be said that since much of 
the boy’s knowledge is professedly to be acquired at the military 
college, a much lower standard of mathematics may suffice for 
entrance, so that the public schools may supply aspirants for cadet- 
ships directly from their own ranks without passing through the 
hands of crammers. And here, at the risk of impeachment for 
heterodoxy, we are impelled to ask—Is all this mathematical know- 
ledge really requisite? And do the majority, or even a consider- 
able minority, of Artillery and Engineer officers keep up their 
acquirements in that branch of education? Do they not 
rather cast away their books, and this all the more because 
they have been driven to study too closely a subject extremely 
distasteful to them ? We maintain that half a dozen rules 
in algebra, and a very moderate power in working out the 
dimensions of triangles by means of the trigonometrical formula 
in the handbook which he carries in his pocket, suffice to meet all 


’ the requirements of the practical artillery officer. Let those with 


a genius for mathematics carry their studies to any extent they 
please, and let them have every credit for it; but do not hammer 
abstract science into the heads of all, when they might be pressing 
gladly forward in the paths of more congenial studies. Why does 
not chemistry take a higher place? Is the knowledge of military 
geography and facility in sketching ground of less value than the 
calculation of infinitesimal strains in a gun? We hold that the 
time spent in causing a student to detest mathematics would, if 
better employed, turn him out an accomplished practical soldier. 

We are far from ignoring the difliculties attendant upon any 
system involving a voluntary choice of subjects. Perhaps the 
greatest of all consists in the uncertainty which must ensue as to 
the numbers likely to choose any particular branch. It will not 
do to bundle a mass of cadets pellmell into a large class room, and 
tell them to read what they like. The experiment was tried in a 
modified form long ago at Woolwich, and lately at Sandhurst. It 
failed signally in both cases. We suspect that Byron would take 
the place of Jomini, and Trollope find more readers than Grove. 
Indeed there are practical difliculties in the way of any great 
change except a reduction of age, and such a reduction would send 
into the ranks of the scientific corps a set of officers whose attain- 
ments, in pure mathematics at least, would fall short of the 
standard lately attained, 

It is generally stated, with some assurance, that a younger race 
of cadets would be more amenable to discipline, and this would 
certainly be the case if they are to be compared with older cadets 
brought up under the present system. But such a comparison is 
hardly just, for it is certain that a change will be made in the 
direction of more liberty, if not in that of a lower age. Another 
argument in favour of youthful candidates for cadetships may 

given on excellent authority. It seems that many boys are 
sent to our public schools, especially Rugby, to acquire a sound 
foundation of classics, and such an amount of mathematics as 
will enable them to pass for Woolwich with or without an in- 


nal intention holds good. But then one of the boys begins to show 
extraordinary talents, and the parents, duly informed, renounce 
their plans, and decide that he shall go to the University. Thug 
our scientific corps lose some of the brightest intellects in the 
country. It is easily comprehensible that every year of dela 
affords opportunity for a fresh winnowing, by which more of thy 
wheat is taken from the mass of candidates. 

We have thus far said nothing on the question of early or late 
promotion, but it is that, of all others, most important to the service 
and the public. All the tendency of modern warfare is towards 
short and sharp campaigns. The military art makes as rapid strides 
as any other nineteenth-century art or science. Without detract. 
_ ing from the value of cool heads to plan, it must be confessed that 
_ never was there such need for quickness and vigour of execution, 

And how can dash be looked for among a collection of antiquated 
warriors ? Versatility of thought and brilliancy in action will avail 
more among the new combinations necessitated by modern arms and 
modern methods of fighting than any amount of studious pedantry, 
Therefore, above all things, regimental officers should be men in the 
vigour of life and with hope to cheer them on. If the age of ob- 
_ taining commissions is high, there will certainly be much difficulty in 
keeping up a flow of promotion sufficiently rapid to preserve effi- 
_ ciency in the ranks of the service. Happily in England the 
of the service is, and must ever be, the good of the public; for 
| je ay is here, more than in any other country, a part of the 
public. 

We have spoken chiefly of education at Woolwich, because the 
entrance to the Military College at Sandhurst is more or less 
' governed by that of Woolwich. The education of infantry officers 
_ needs not such elaboration as the instruction of the scientific 
' corps. The examination is easier, and many of the successful 
' candidates for a commission in the Line are all the stronger for 
_ having prepared themselves for higher tests, even though they 

have failed to come up to the required standard. It is common 
for lads to try for Woolwich and Sandhurst at nearly the same 
_ time, taking the higher place if they can, but otherwise resting 
content with the lower. Hence it is clear that the age of 
admission to Sandhurst must not be lowered beyond that for 
| Woolwich. 
| If we are justified in believing that public opinion will gra- 
dually narrow the question to a choice between a university 
system with laxer discipline and a reduction in age, it seems 
certain that the latter decision will be arrived at. At Oxford and 
Cambridge there are young men of all ranks and fortunes, many of 
whom never intend to trouble themselves with intellectual labour, 
In the military schools all are destined for one profession, and the 
country, which partly pays for their education, has a right to insist 
that no time shall be wasted. On the whole, we think that the 
advocates of a lower age for admission to Woolwich and Sand- 
hurst have rather the best of the argument; and if a rumour lately 
mentioned by a morning contemporary be true, and the present 
limit of sixteen to nineteen years of age is to be lowered by two 
years, we shall not be disposed to quarrel with the Council of 
Military Education. 


PICTURES OF THE YEAR. 


11. 
Ss the Royal Academy has altogether ceased to elect 

landscape-painters, it would be a positive kindness to declare 
them not legally eligible. As at present constituted, the Royal 
Academy is more injurious to landscape-painters as a body than 
any institution could be which was not especially designed for the 
purpose. A corporation composed almost exclusively of figure- 
painters has the power to confer the only honours which are 
really valuable to an artist in this country, at least if he paints in 
oil, and for many years past this corporation has used its power 
in favour of figure-art alone. Of course there is nothing like au 
organized conspiracy to repress landscape; we believe that there 
is not even an understanding amongst the members of the electing 
body that landscape-painters are to be excluded ; but, practically, 
the result is as unfortunate as if such a conspiracy really existed. 
In a way entirely negative the Royal Academy Goes landscape- 
painting more harm than it could ever inflict upon it by the 
most direct and positive measures. It does not at all follow 
that an injury is not an injury merely because it is negative. It 
is a great mistake to suppose that, when an aristocracy exists, its 
influence is confined to those within its own pale. The mere fact 
of being out of the pale is a very great matter when the pale has 
once been set up; and if you can establish an aristocracy 1n a pro- 
fession, and keep certain members of the profession out of the 
aristocratic group or clique, you do them, negatively, a great 
injury. 
The Royal Academy is of use to figure-paniters because it gives 
many of them great opportunities in the way of exhibition, and con- 
fers a certain social rank ; but the very existence of the Academy 
is a misfortune for landscape art, just as the existence of an Esta- 
blished Church is a misfortune for Dissenting communions. An 
aristucracy of artists has been established, and landscape-painters 
are now excluded from this aristocracy. We may be told that 
they are not excluded, that a landscape-painter may be elected 
whenever he can get a sufficient number of voices, and that if he 
finds no supporters in the Academy, the fault lies either in his 
own incapacity, or with the individual members of the body, but 
not at all with its constitution. But it is in this very fact that 
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their bitterest grievance lies. Since the honours of the Academy 
are open to landscape-painters, and yet are never attained by 
them, an inference may be drawn, and in fact is drawn, by a 
large proportion of the public, that the reason why landscape- 
inters are never elected is their unworthiness to receive the 
Loser; for instance, that no landscape-painter in England is so good 
an artist as Mr. George Leslie. It would, we repeat, be better for 
the interests of landscape art if it were formally excluded from 
the Academy. An idea is gaining ground that at the next election 
the Academicians will be “shamed into” electing a landscape- 
inter; but, unless landscape-painters are to be elected in a fair 
rtion, we hope that the Academicians will adhere to their 
resent custom of not electing them at all. It is just beginning 
to be generally understood that they are practically ineligible, and 
if no landscape-painters are elected during the next ten years, 
the public will cease to infer that a landscape-painter 1s not 
ta great master because he has no Academical letters after his 
name. Even legal and avowed exclusion would, however, be still 
an injury, though a less injury than the present contemptuous 
lect. A curious reason was given lately for this neglect. It 
hus been said that the difficulty in electing landscape-painters 
consists in their high level of excellence; that at least a dozen 
deserve to be elected, and that nobody knows whom to begin 
with. Strange as it may seem, we believe that there is a great 
deal in this. It is certain that, when the level of attainment is 
generally high, it becomes more difficult to achieve fame, and the 
elections of the Academy are often a recognition of fame already 
uired. There has never been a time, since art was a subject of 
neral interest in this country, when there were at once so many 
good landseape-painters and so few celebrated ones. Every year 
some new figure-painter comes into notice, and there seems 
to be hardly any limit to the number of minor reputations of this 
kind, but the only instance of a landscape-painter who has acquired 
fame recently is that of Mr. Graham. Whilst on this subject of 
Academy elections, we may add that there exists a very erroneous 
idea about the combined action of the body in the voting. It is 
supposed that the Academy at large elects a new member, whereas 
the fact is that a very small group of voters—perhaps not more 
than half a dozen—may be sutlicient to secure an election, and of 
course it is not fair to accuse the whole body of a result which is 
brought about by so small a minority as this. The votesare so much 
scattered, the Academicians vote for so many different artists, that 
if one of them gets a very few suftrages he is elected. At the last 
election, it is said that one or two landscape-painters were voted 
for by somebody, and so far—that is, in giving one vote, or perhaps 
two or three votes, for a landscape-painter—the Academy may be 
said to recognise that department ot art. 

Many of our readers may be entirely unacquainted with Mr. 
Bright's pictures, and yet Mr. Bright was at one time one of the 
most successful, in a worldly sense, of contemporary artists. He 
has never, we believe, exhibited very much, certainly not in any 
proportion to his productiveness, and his name has never become 
generally ieoun, bas it has been a name amongst a certain class 
of buyers. Every one who is acquainted with the world of art 
knows that there are reputations of different kinds. There are 
artists who, without being known at all to the general public, have 
nevertheless what may be called an excellent business connexion ; 
and there are others whose names are more generally known, and 
who nevertheless do not stand so high in the estimation of the 
trade. The reader may have had an opportunity of making or 
Tenewing an acquaintance with Mr. Bright’s manner in his picture 
of “An Old Mill at Brodeck, Arran,” in Mr. Wallis’s Exhibition. 
The handling is dexterous to excess, rather reminding us, in this 
particular quality, of the handling of Landseer. There is most 
accomplished artistic skill in arrangement and in the manage- 
ment of colour, but it is skill of a kind with which we 
have been long familiar, and whose recipes are perfectly well 
known tous, ‘The colouring is based on the opposition between 
gray and brown, the gray culminating in blue, and the brown 
deepening to rich varieties of dark gold. There is little drawing, 
but a scenic and telling arrangement of masses. The subject is of 
a class with which Mr. Bright’s name has long been associated ; 
he enjoys Highland landscape much, and has given many fresh and 
pleasant impressions of it, but his interpretation does not strike 
us as being so true as that of Mr. Graham. This, however, is a 
matter of personal temperament, and a critic who desires to be just 
will resist the temptation to erect his own feelings into a standard. 
The worst of it is that, in all matters of pure feeling, feeling is 
the only standard we have. All that we can say on this point is 
that Highland landscape always puts us more into Mr, Graham’s 
humour than Mr. Bright’s. 

Mr. B. W. Leader has studied Welsh scenery to good purpose. 
His “ Wild Welsh Mountain Lake, Autumn,” is very true, and 
entirely recalls the delightful associations which belong to such 
places. When you have been walking for long leagues over the 
tren moors, and come at last to a tarn of this kind, so silent in 
= utter loneliness, the rest upon its shore is one of the best 
Pleasures of the mountain-land. If it is in late autumn, when all 
the hills are golden, it is glorious to see the gray mist slowly 
bee and the sunbeam glancing across the rugged slopes. Mr. 
re Imows all these things well, and can paint a scene of this 
fo with the most vivid truth. He is especially strong in the 

mm and colour of the lower parts of a rugged Welsh mountain. 

® regret that he should have thought it necessary to introduce 
. © Conventional peasant-girl and dog; the figure is so exceed- 


doll, and the dog is of the same colour as the stones around him. 
Figures are by no means nece: in landscape, especially in 
such lonely scenery as this; but if they are to be introduced, 
let them have some novelty and interest, some artistic thought 
and intention. 

When Turner illustrated “The Rivers of France,” he omitted 
the most glorious of them all, the Rhone. From Lyons to Arles 
it is a constant succession of pictures. Avignon is one of the 
grandest of the grand old cities on its shores, and just opposite 
Avignon is the medieval city of Villenerve, which does not 
look in these days like anything real, but always carries us back 
to the times of Provencal romance. Mr. Deane has contributed 
to the Dudley Gallery a water-colour of Villeneuve-les-A vignon 
from the Rhone, which has given us much pleasure by its good 
choice of subject and fine atmosphere. The towers are very 
massive and grand, and the heat of the climate is intelligibly 
conveyed. 

Mr. Talmage White has been working for some years at Capri, 
where he is, we believe, a resident. He is a most careful and 
thorough student, but being almost a pure topographer, seldom 
succeeds in conveying powerful artistic impressions. In the 
Dudley Gallery this year he exhibits three laborious water-colour 
pictures—“ Catalafimi, the scene of Garibaldi’s first victory in 
Sicily,” “Pagano’s Garden, Capri,” and the “Grotto di San 
Giovanni, near Domas Novas, Sardinia.” The first is a laboriously 
faithful study of Sicilian landscape in clear atmosphere, highly 
interesting on topographical grounds, but ineffective as art, from 
its author's inattention to artistic impressions; he has been entirely 
absorbed by a healthy interest in the place, and has given little 
thought to the effect of the work on others asa picture. The second 
subject, “ Pagano’s Garden,” is much more effective. The sky is of 
an intensely dark blue, and against it come buildings of various 
colour, some pale red and others brilliantly white. ‘Two rows of 
white columns, for the support of vines, pass across the picture, 
and we have a palm with spreading leaves. There is much very 
clever painting in this work, the buildings are all admirably 
studied, and the sky is relatively quite right in colour, though a 
little opaque. The third subject, the “Grotto of San Giovanni,” 
is the most unfortunate ; it is merely a study of rock front, with a 
bit of blue sky in one corner, and however useful such a study may 
be to an artist, it is entirely valueless as a picture. We believe 
that, although Mr. Talmage White is evidently a very hard-working 
and manually skilful as well as observant artist, and a perfect 
master of such method as he cares to employ, and though he 
loves nature in his own way, still his mind is as yet too matter- 
of-fact for any artistic achievement worthy of his very con- 
siderable practical attainments. What he may do later we do 
not intend to prejudge. It is certain, at least, that he has laid 
a very solid foundation, and that is much; but he has yet to learn 
the difference between a study and a picture. So far as we are 
acquainted with his works, Mr. White has as yet painted nothing 
but studies, though these are remarkable. 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


aus now our concert societies are exhibiting unaccustomed 
spirit. Before all, a desire to bring forward unknown or 
comparatively unknown works is conspicuous; and many things 
of indisputable value have recently, one after another, in quick 
succession, come to light. As usual, the musical authorities of 
the Crystal Palace have been indefatigable in this direction; and 
it is hardly too much to say that the series of “Saturday Con- 
certs” for 1867-8, of which the twenty-first took place last 
week, and which will include twenty-eight concerts in all, pro- 
mises to be remembered as the most brilliant on record. 

The first half of the season was brought to a close, in the 
worthiest manner, by a remarkably fine performance of Beethoven’s 
N ath (“Choral”) Symphony, placed last in the programme, and 
wisely too, inasmuch as to listen to anything after it would, under 
the circumstances, have been hardly possible. We have already 
found it our agreeable duty to speak in high terms of the 
orchestra of the Crystal Palace for their almost irreproach- 
able execution of the three purely instrumental movements of 
this mightiest of symphonies, and indeed of all that devolves 
upon them in the final part as well; but on the present occasion 
the praise we have to give to the players in general and to 
Herr Manns, their untiring conductor, in particular, whom no 
difficulties abash, and who hes made the Saturday performances 
in the Crystal Palace concert-room the admiration of all intelligent 
hearers, is absolutely unqualified. The “ No. 9,” however, was 
not the only symphony of Beethoven given in the course of the 
pre-Christmas season. We had also Nos. 4, ii and 8 (in Bb flat, 
C minor and F) of the same composer, Haydn’s so-called 
“ Oxford” symphony (in G), Mozart’s incomparable G minor, 
Schubert’s great symphony in C, with the two movements of his 
unfinished work in 8 minor, and (strange in such company) 
Schumann’s symphony in 5 flat. But of still higher in- 
terest, for evident reasons, than any of these was the 
Reformation Symphony of Mendelssohn, a work which though, 
as the composer's published letters instruct us, written as far 
back as 1830, was never, except on one occasion, played in 
public until Herr Manns introduced it at the Crystal Palace, that 
one occasion being some obscure and forgotten concert at Berlin, 
two years after the symphony was composed. ‘The Reformation 


‘ngly commonplace, so entirely the common landscape-painter’s 


Symphony is a masterpiece, as the most capable judges unani- 
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mously admit; and the only difficulty is to understand how 
those to whose care were entrusted the MS. compositions of 
its author should not till more than twenty years after his 
death have screwed up courage to produce it. The ae 
relatives of the illustrious musician, nevertheless, can hardly fee 
otherwise than gratified at the reception accorded to those works 
of his which have recently, after so long consideration, been sub- 
mitted to the world. That such works should raise his reputation 
higher than it stood before could not fairly have been expected ; 
but they have offered fresh proofs of his untiring industry and the 
wealth of his resources, and his English admirers have reason to 
be proud of the privilege of first making acquaintance with these 
hitherto unknown fruits of his labour. Not that the preference 
has been injudiciously bestowed ; for England was Mendelssohn’s 
second artistic home, and for England expressly he wrote Elijah, 
the greatest oratorio of the nineteenth century. In England, too, 
his person was loved, his name has ever been honoured, and his 
genius was widely recognised long before it had been appreciated 
in the country of his birth. That the great ge in D was 
composed by Mendelssohn for a festival to celebrate the anniver- 
sary of the Augsburg Confession is now so generally known, and 
its history and merits have been so fully and frequently dis- 
cussed, that we shall not dwell upon either theme. The 
symphony still remains unpublished; and it will be time enough 
when it issues from the press to consider its claims in the 
abstract, as a work of art, and from a more exclusive point of 
view, as an ambitious work of Mendelssohn’s. It is certain 
that two performances at the Crystal Palace were listened to 
with delight, and that twice elsewhere, if not heard to such 
advantage—for the orchestral performances under Herr Manns are 
the finest now to be heard in England, perhaps, indeed, in 
Europe—it has at least met with equally flattering marks of 
approval. : 

p srw the symphonies we have named, no less than twenty 
overtures were played during the first half of the season. Among 
these are some not, we apprehend, very likely to be heard again at 
the Crystal Palace—such, for example, as the Prometheus of Herr 
Bargiel, which is as empty as it is pretentious, and the Hamlet 
of Herr Niels Gade, who has hardly succeeded in accomplishing 
what the too generous Mendelssohn predicted of him. This last 
work is nothing if not dry. Far better was the concert-overture, 
Marmion, by Mr, A. 8. Sullivan, who, young as he is, promises so 
well that reasonable hopes may be entertained of his becoming 
one day a composer of whom his country may feel proud. Of 
course we had an overture by Schumann ; and of all the overtures 
by that angrily-disputed master the overture to his opera, Geno- 
veva (fancy au opera by Schumann!), is probably the best, even if 
the best be at best a more or less laborious striving after an ideal 
something which its author never once succeeds in positively 
attaining. About the other overtures we need say nothing, seeing 
that they were by Mozart, Cherubini, Weber, Mendelssohn, and 
Schubert, intermixed with some brilliant operatic preludes of 
the French and Italian schools, by Auber and Rossini. At the 
same time we would mention, as among the most interesting, the 
“Trumpet Overture” in C, a recent concession of Mendelssohn’s 
family, which the oftener it is heard the more it is liked, 
and the overture to Alfonso and Estrella, one of Schubert's 
brightest, if not one of his strongest, orchestral pieces. A 
military march in D, by Schubert, and a very poor entr’acte from 
M. Gounod’s very poor opera La Colombe, besides Handel's Acis 
and Galatea, Mendelssohn’s Walpurgis Night, tinale to Loreley, 
and music to.4 Midsummer Night's Dream, together with concertos 
for various instruments, from various masters, played by Madame 
Arabella Goddard, Signor Piatti, Mr. Ilenry Holmes, &c., were 
also included in the series of concerts which formed the first half 
of the season 1867-8. 

During the second half, up to the present time, and since the 
production of Mendelssohn’s long hoped for Zteformation Sym- 
phony, an event that will be numbered among the most important 
in the musical history of the Crystal Palace, the Saturday Concerts, 
have again presented very much that is interesting. Herr Manns 
is indefatigable. He is, moreover, an eclectic. He loves Schu- 
bert, he loves Schumann; but he also loves Mendelssohn, and 
the great triad of symphonists—Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. 
Of Spohr he gives occasional specimens, though scarcely paying 
the deference it merits to that master’s best orchestral symphony, 
the No. 2 in D minor, and perhaps too uniformly adhering to the 
Wethe der Tone, as his principal representative work. Herr Manns 
does not even disdain Herr Richard Wagner, as a recent very 
careful performance of the boisterous and vapid overture to Tann- 
hiiuser proved. In short, he takes the music of almost every 
known composer of every recognised school into his general 
plan, and does his utmost to make each piece from each particular 
school speak convincingly for itself. He is assuredly a great con- 
ductor, and if he would be content with making proselytes by 
pure virtue of his conductorship, there would be nothing to say 
in his disfavour. But Herr Manns will preack as well as 
conduct; and he is just as unfitted for one office as he is fitted 
for the other. Why cannot he be satisfied to give us really un- 
paralleled performances of Schumann’s Symphonies, &c., with- 
out, in his programmes, advising the audience, that, if they do 
not understand Schumann after his manner, it is because Schu- 
snann’s genius “carried him into regions with which” they 
are not yet “familiar”? It strikes us as a piece of impertinence 
on the part of an orchestral director to say to an audience used to 
follow Beethoven, even in his last and most colossal symphony, 
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that they cannot follow Schumann, who, compared with Beeth- 
oven, was scarcely a flea to an elephant. It would appear from 
this that Herr Manns himself is able to explore regions which none 
of the public can ever hope to explore; but though he beats 
time most methodically, and gives excellent performances of the 
works he has to conduct, we are not at all for that reason dis 
to admit the intellectual superiority he assumes. This preaching 
and laying down the law in printed programmes is of recent 
owth, and looks for all the world like puffing one’s own wares, 
The origin of it is the “Record” of the Musical Union, than 
which a more flagrant example of bad taste could scarcely be cited, 

But to a more agreeable topic. The first seven concerts of the 
second half of the series 1867-8 have been quite as interesting as 
their fourteen predecessors. 1t is enough to state that Beethoven's 
glorious sym cou in A (No. 7), Spo r’s (No. 4), Die Weihe dey 
Tone (The Consecration of Sound ”) ; Mendelssohn’s “ Reforma- 
tion” (for the second time); Mozart’s immortal “Jupiter” (so 
called, not by Mozart); and Schumann’s No. 2, in C major, an 
ambitiously laborious effort, which, however magnificently played 
—and the execution by the Crystal Palace orchestra, under Herr 
Manns, whose strenuous exertions might almost galvanize a co 
is nothing short of magnificent—by no means gains with closer 
familiarity, have all been performed. Two very interesting novelties, 
however, demand a word apart. The first of these was a hitherto 
unknown symphony by Haydn, in the very rarely employed key 
of B major, written for a small orchestra (that is to sa 
without flutes, clarinets, trumpets, trombones, or drums), which 
we cannot think, with the official writer of the programmes 
(not answerable for the articles signed “ A. M.”), is “a very earl 
production,” seeing that it bears, in its treatment—masterly though 
concise—the strongest evidence of maturity. In any case such an 
addition to the recognised 118 Symphonies of the grand old 
master is right weleome. It shows him at his best, and, if among 
his least elaborate, is by no means among his least finished works. 
Far more interesting, however, if only because one of nine instead 
of one of 119, was a Symphony in C minor by Franz Schubert, 
which bears the title of * Zragische Sinfonie” (“Tragic S 
phony ”), wherefore no one can tell, inasmuch as it has scarcely a 
vestige of the “ tragic ” element from beginning to end. For this 
addition to our modern repertory of orchestral music we are indebted 
to Mr. George Grove, Secretary of the Crystal Palace, well-known 
as an accomplished and enthusiastic connoisseur. ‘Tis gentle- 
man, hearing of various MSS. by Schubert in the possession of 
a certain Dr. Schneider, Advocate at Vienna, was adventurous 
enough to travel to the Austrian capital and seek them out. Mr. 
Grove, who had already provided us with the charming entr'acte 
music from the drama of Rosamunde, was successful beyond his 
hopes, and came back furnished with two symphonies (Nos. t and 
6), and a variety of other much coveted treasures. The “Tragic 
Symphony ” is the fourth of nine which Schubert wrote, seven of 
which were completed, one (No. 7, in E) merely sketched", and one 
(in B minor, No. 8, for which again we are indebted to Mir. Grove 
of the Crystal Palace) abandoned after the first two movements. 
As a mere work of art, if finished workmanship goes for anything, 
the symphony in C minor of Schubert is not to be compared 
with the symphony in B major of Haydn, being in fact the pro- 
duction of a boy in his nineteenth year, and a boy, whatever his 
genius, by no means such a master of his resources as, for in- 
stance, Mendelssohn, who composed his Ottet and other wonderful 
things when four years younger. But notwithstanding the diffuse- 
ness and want of congruity in every movement—except the 
Minuetto, which is absolutely perfect—notwithstanding the fact 
that almost any number of bars might be taken out from almost 
any part of it without being missed, for Schubert was never an 
adept at form, the symphony in C minor is so full of melody, 
so dramatic, and so overflowing with spirit from one end to 
other, that to criticize it appears like an obtrusive exhibition of 
pedantry. At the same time it should never be forgotten that, 
though a truly “heaven-born genius,” Schubert was not a great 
master; and in estimating the value of his compositions we should 
remember how some by mere dint of application have been able to 
effect what to a man so richly endowed as Schubert ought to have 
come quite naturally. The symphony was marvellously well 
played—indeed, as we only now have symphonies played under 
the direction of Herr Manns—and was received by the audience 
with quite as much enthusiasm as the Reformation Symphony of 
Mendelssohn. No doubt the majority thought it quite as good as 
the Reformation Symphony, if not better. Time, however, will 
put each work in its proper place; and no matter how their 
relative merits may be apportioned, the series of concerts at which 
both were heard for the first time must always be looked back 
to as to one that reflected the highest credit on those who direct 
the musical affairs at the Crystal Palace. 

Among the overtures brought forward during the last seven 
concerts have been many recognised ye such as 
(Beethoven), Der Freyschiitz( Weber), Die 
&c.—besides Beethoven’s ballet-overture, 8, Mozart 8 
Impresario (only second to his Figaro), Meyerbeer's laboured 
though highly dramatic Struensée, &c. But the most notable were 
unquestionably the first and second of the four overtures com 
by Beethoven for his opera, Leonore (Fidelio), in which may be 
seen the germs of the third overture to the same opera, the 
one in C, as unrivalled among overtures as Fidelio among operas. 
Schumann’s lugubrious overture to Manfred has also been give, 


* Mendelssohn long entertained the idea of filling up this sketch. 
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but, as usual, with little effect; while Auber’s Masaniello and 
Rossini’s Guillaume Tell have been welcomed with enthusiasm, 
And yet Schumann’s overture was played to perfection. Add to 
the foregoing two marches by Mendelssohn—a Funeral March for 
the young composer, Norbert Burgmiiller, and a Festival March 
to celebrate a visit of the famous painter, Cornelius, to Dresden— 
both, though wholly unpretending, calculated to increase our 

and admiration for their composer, and we have finished 
the whole catalogue of orchestral pieces produced at the Crystal 
Palace in the series of concerts now approaching their termina- 


In the way of solos, with orchestral accompaniment, we have 
had Schumann’s pianoforte concerto in A minor, played by Madame 
Schumann as no one else can now, ever did, or ever is likely to 

y her late husband’s music ; Mendelssohn’s No. z (in D minor), 
scarcely 0 congenial to the gifted lady ; and Beethoven’sin EF fiat, 
the chief of all concertos, no matter what the instrument—a more 
artistically finished performance of which than that by Madame 
Arabella Goddard could hardly be imagined. 

The vocal music at these concerts is of little account; nor has 
there been any vocal display of sufficient consequence to call for 

icular notice. A new soprano, or rather mezzo-soprano, Madlle. 

Bale, has appeared ; but as she created a more favourable im- 

ression elsewhere, we — to speak of her in referring to those 
performances at which h 


advantage, 


REVIEWS. 


HOOK’S LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY. 
LIFE OF ARCHBISHOP CRANMER.* 


voy ey ra of the Primates of all England has at last 
fairly put his head into the hornet’s nest. He has written the 
Life of Thomas Cranmer, and he has at least done his best to write 
it in a spirit quite different from that of a partisan of either side. 
Dr. Hook’s position enables him to do this. He can look at 
Cranmer with much calmer eyes than those who, from either the 
Roman or the Protestant side, look on him as the man who sub- 
stituted a new religious society for an old one. If he did so, 
Cranmer must be either a wicked heretic and schismatic or else 
a venerable father and founder; and a man who holds either of 
those positions cannot be judged calmly and fairly. Those who 
take either view are committed to a prejudice for or against him. 
The Papist may, by an effort, admit Cranmer’s personal virtues; the 
Protestant may, by an effort, admit his personal faults, But it is 
only by an effort that they can do even this; and to a foregone 
conclusion as to his general position each of them is distinctly 
and irrevocably committed. But, if a man once realizes the 
fact that Cranmer is simply one Archbishop of a Church which 
existed ages before him, and which continues to exist ages after 
him, there is no difficulty at all. Thomas Cranmer has no 
ial position, any more than Thomas Arundel before him or 
omas Tenison after him. He had, like some other Primates 
before him and some others after him, a hand in some very 
important pieces of legislation, civil and ecclesiastical. He played 
a part, important if not primary, in some memorable political 
revolutions. So did Dunstan before him and Sancroft after him. 
But once get rid alike of the extreme Roman and the extreme 
Protestant view, and Cranmer’s acts may be judged as freely 
as those of Dunstan or Sancroft. Whether we on the whole 
condemn him or admire him, the position of the Church of 
England is in no way touched. In estimating so very mixed 
a character as Cranmer’s, no two people—shutting out partisans 
on either side—will probably exactly Dr. Hook is of 
course om to be attacked by partisans on both sides. But 
he must also be prepared for a good deal of difference of opinion 
among those who look at the matter as he does himself. Some 
will think his portrait of Cranmer too favourable; some will 
think it not favourable enough. We ourselves certainly think it 
too favourable. But so to think is a fair difference of opinion. 
- Hook has made his own inference from the facts—facts fairly 
stated, and looked at in the spirit of a critic, and not in that of a 
partisan. Another inquirer, baer at the matter in the same 
way, makes another inference. This must happen when the 
— is 80 largely a question, not of facts, but of men’s motives. 
ut, whether we think Cranmer better or worse than Dr. Hook 
makes him, equal credit is due to Dr. Hook for looking at him 
angus in the only way in which a fair historian can look at 
We must, however, remark that the defects of arrangement of 
which we spoke in a former article on Dean Hook’s work come 
out more strongly in this Life than in any other part of the series. 
A volume and more without break, without paged analysis, with- 
out marginal dates, and containing a narrative which often for- 
ong the order of time for the order of subject, is often not a 
ittle confusing. We lose ourselves in our first reading of the 
watt? and, if we wish to refer again to any particular it is 
re Y no easy matter to do so. We trust that Dr. Hook will 
- ow a different plan in his Life of Fole, and that he may have 
© opportunity of introducing a different arrangement into an- 
other edition of his Life of Cranmer; but at present the drawback 


* Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury. By Walter Farquhar Hook 
D.D., &. &e. Vols. VI. VII, Richard Bentley. 1868. 


er talent was been exhibited to the best. 


to the pleasure and profit of reading these volumes is decidedly a 
serious one. 

And now as for Cranmer himself. What manner of man was 
he? None but a committed partisan will set him up as a saint, 
a hero, or a . Of his claim to martyrdom Dr. Hook has 
fully di . Orrather it did not need disposing of. There were 
plenty of martyrs in those days on both idea; but Cranmer was 
not one of them. More, Fisher, Forrest, Lambert, Anne Askew, 
Joan Bocher, Ridley, Latimer, all were martyrs. All of them 
died rather than | what they severally held to be truth. 
Cranmer died, as Lord Macaulay says, simply because he could 
not help it. Of all the burnings of his time, his was the most 
infamous on the part of his enemies, but that in no way affects 
the position of Cranmer himself. Even heretic-burning was carried 
on according to certain laws, and these laws were broken when 
Cranmer was burned. According to all rule, the heretic who 
recanted was not to be burned. Cranmer was himself a fair hand 
at burning people ; but all whom he burned had the alternative of 
burning or recantation. We may say the same of those who were 
burned by Bonner. But Cranmer alone among all the victims of 
either side recanted, and was burned all the same. This fact 
stamps his persecutors with infamy, but it leaves him where he 
was before. Lord Macaulay takes the worst, and Dr. Hook the 
best, view of him consistent with the facts of the case, but each 
alike denies him all claim to the honours of martyrdom. The 
facts are that Cranmer, in hopes of his life being spared, recanted, 
and that he did not recant his recantation till he knew that his 
life would not be spared. Lord Macaulay holds, what certainly 
is the prima facie aspect of the case, that Cranmer would never 
have recanted his recantation at all if he had been allowed to 
live. Dr. Hook, in the judgment of charity, believes that he 
entered Saint Mary’s Church expressly intending to recant his 
recantation. We cannot tell which is right, because the question is 
not as to the outward fact, which is beyond dispute, but as to the 
hidden motives of the man himself. But anyhow he was no 
martyr; he did not die for his faith, like the poor tailor to whom 
Henry the Fifth offered a — and who refused it. “Ifa 
martyr,” says Lord Macaulay, “be a man who chooses to die 
rather than to renounce his opinions, Cranmer was no more a 
martyr than Dr. Dodd.” Still we cannot look on Cranmer as quite 
so vile as Lord Macaulay makes him out in the Essays—he is a 
little milder in the History. “If we consider Cranmer merely as a 
statesman, he will not appear a much worse man than Wolsey, 
Gardiner, Cromwell or Somerset.” The question here ari i 
Cranmer to be called a statesman at all? He certainly was not a 
statesman in the same sense as Wolsey, Gardiner, and Cromwell, 
all men of high, Wolsey a man of the highest, political ability. He 
was hardly a statesman in the same sense as Somerset, the sense in 
which the word may be applied to a man who takes a prominent 
part, whether with or without ability, in State affairs. Cranmer 
does not seem to have ever willingly thrust himself forward in 
politics. His fault was a grievous one, but it was not the active 
wickedness of Cromwell, Somerset, or Northumberland. His fault 
was that he never resisted the evil-doings of others, and too often 
allowed himself to be made their accomplice. He seems really to 
have thought that obedience to the powers that be justifies any- 
thing. It would be hard to show that he devised any scheme of 
wickedness; it would be equally hard to show that he ever earnestly 
withstood any scheme of wickedness. We are unwilling to charge 
him with hypocrisy, because that is acrime of which we are always 
unwilling to accuse any man. It certainly looks suspicious that 
he was always ready to act as the instrument of Henry, that he 
was equally ready to crown or to divorce any Queen whom Henry 
bade him. It certainly looks suspicious that he became convinced 
of the flisehood of transubstantiation at the exact moment when it 
became safe to be convinced of its falsehood. Yet it is perhaps 
possible to explain his conduct without imputing conscious 
dishonesty. It is wonderful how men’s convictions change with 
their fortunes. As we remember quoting the saying years ago, 
it makes a vast difference whether a man believes at the rate 
of three thousand a year or only at that of fifty. Such men are 
not types of the tenderest conscience, but they are not neces- 
sarily hypocrites dissembling with their eyes open. We need not 
suppose that, when Cranmer had a hand in burning Lambert for 
denying transubstantiation, he all the while in his own mind dis- 
believed transubstantiation himself. But we can understand the 
state of mind which would stifle any rising doubts while Henry 
lived, but which would give them fair play after Henry was dead. 
The prelate with his three thousand a year not only professed to 
believe, but, we have no doubt, really did believe, far more than 
he had believed when he was a curate on fifty. Cranmer may 
have honestly believed that either of the King’s marriages was 
bad; he may even, by a certain effort of artiticial belief, have 

rsuaded himself, without conscious dissembling, that both were 
Bad The fanaticism of loyalty, the fascination of a strong mind 
over a weak one, will account for a great deal. And after all, 
though Cranmer’s compliances were , it was only in form 
that they were baser than those of other people. He had, more 
than once, to be the mouthpiece of the nation for utterances 
which did neither him nor the nation any credit. His office re- 
quired him actually to do several things which other pee le were 
only called on passively to approve. But they were called upon to 
approve them, and they did outwardly approve them. Cranmer's 
conduct with regard to Katharine, to Anne Boleyn, to Anne of 
Cleves was only worse than that of Gardiner, Bonner, or any other 
man in the kingdom, save the few who suffered om, in 
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the exact proportion in which his office made him more prominent 
than other men. He had the misfortune to be made an Archbishop 
expressly to carry out the King’s will in these matters; and this, 
even if the King’s will was ever so righteous, was rather an ugly 
way of obtaining an Archbishopric. It does not appear that 
Cranmer at all sought his great and sudden preferment. But he 
had not the moral courage either to refuse the oflice altogether, 
or, when he was once invested with it, to refuse to prostitute it 
in the way which Henry required. 

Lord Macaulay, however, certainly does less than justice to 
Cranmer’s personal character when he asks whether his one sup- 
posed virtue, his ready forgiveness of injuries, was not due rather 
to his being “ below revenge” than “above” it. Cranmer was 
thoroughly good and amiable in all private relations. This is not 
much to say of a public man; it is true of Henry the Third and of 
Charles the First. Still it is something; it shows that the ready 
forgiveness of injuries did not arise from mere baseness, but was a 

t of a really gentle, if over timid, disposition. His marriages 
sad a curious feature in his history. At the time of his first 
marriage he was not in orders. But we should like to know 
whether there was not then something unusual in a Fellow of 
a College and a man of some position in his University not being 
in at least minor orders. His second marriage was the marriage 
of a priest. We should always bear in mind that, though the 
marriage of the clergy was unlawful, clergymen often did marry 
nevertheless, The women spoken of as their concubines were 
often really wives whose marriages the law did not recognise. 
Cranmer’s marriage was not, as we dare say many people 
fancy it to have been, at all a sign of Protestantism; thongh 
it is quite possible that the fact of his marriage may have helped 
to urge him in a Protestant direction, Dr. Hook starts the 
question whether Cranmer’s predecessor Warham was not married ; 
and, though we do not think that the evidence is conclusive, yet 
the fact is in itself in no way impossible. Ages before Cranmer 
or Warham, Giraldus Cambrensis had spoken out plainly on this 
matter. 

We have found ourselves, by some odd chance, led to review 
Lord Macaulay almost as much as Dr. Hook. This has been 
because their two views represent the two poles of reasonabie 
opinion about Cranmer. Both, unlike fanatics either way, recog- 
nise and understand the facts; but one pronounces the harshest, 
the other pronounces the gentlest, sentence consistent with the 
facts. Lord Macaulay had to do with Cranmer simply as a public 
actor at a particular stage of English history. He is therefore 
chiefly struck by his constant and base compliances with successive 
governments. Dr. Hook has to deal with the man himself, and 
he thus has the opportunity of dwelling on the better features 
of his personal character. And one point on which Lord Macaulay 
enlarges has, since he wrote, been shown to be an error. There is 
no ground for the belief that Cranmer over-persuaded Ndward the 
Sixth to consent to the burning of Joan Bocher. And anyhow, 
with the notions of those times, it is hardly fair to call the burning 
of an undoubted heretic, according to the received process of the 
existing law, a murder. That word is best reserved for violations 
and perversions of law, such as the panegyrist of Henry, Crom- 
well, or Somerset has to defend. 

Here is Dr. Hook’s general picture of the state of things in 
1539-40, the time of the martyrdom of Whiting, the marriage 

Anne of Cleves, and the fall of Cromwell :— 

1 have entered, at some length, into the history of these royal flirtations, 
or rather matrimonial speculations, because they tend to refute the notion 
that the marriage with Ann of Cleves was the result of a grand maneuvre, 
on the part of Crumwelli and the Protestants, to force the King into a Protes- 
tant alliance. The notion that the Protestants and Papists formed at this 
time two clearly defined parties in the State, each contending for the 
formation of a ministry, Gardyner at the head of one and Cranmer at the 
head of the other, is certainly not borne out by historical evidence. All the 
country was agreed on one point—namely, the rejection of the papal and the 
assertion of the royal supremacy. The men of the new learning would push 
the reforms consequent upon this fact to an extreme; the men of the old 
learning were Conservatives, and would advance no further. And what 
was the Protestantism of Henry and Cranmer? Henry had defined his 
position with firmness—a rejection of the Pope, but a maintenance of old 
Catholic or orthodox truth. The only difference between him and Cranmer 
was, that Cranmer had discovered that some portion of what was now 
assumed to be Catholic truth, held “from the beginning everywhere and by 
all,” waa not really such; and Heury was not unwilling, when Cranmer 
could prove his assertions, to accept and enforce them; but as for Protes- 
tantism, as the word was then understood, the only point on which the 
Church of England accorded with the foreign Protestants was that both 
rejected the Pope. 

As regards Crumwell, his religion was purely political; when he desired 
to rouse the people against the monks, he patronized the most violent 
preachers of the Protestant faction ; when that was accomplished, he was 
prepared, in order to preserve the peace of the country, to support the statute 
of the six articles, 

Tn these days of liturgical and ritual talk Dr. Hook’s account of 
the origin of the Prayer-Book in its present form will be found 
specially interesting. It isan undoubted fact that there is no part 
of Christendom where daily morning and evening prayer is so 
usual as in England. Every intelligent traveller must remark 
that in Catholic countries abroad there is nothing analogous to 
the daily service of all our cathedrals (unless haply Llandaff or 
Bangor) and many of our parochial churches. ‘There is the mass, 
but except Sunday Vespers, there is no Matins or Evensong. 
Dy. Hook explains the nature of the old services, unsuited for 
any but monastic or collegiate use, and goes on :— 

These services were, to avoid practical inconvenience, blended together so 
as to form one office, like our Common Prayer and Communion office. They, 
however, had so many points in common, that the accumulation of them led 


to frequent and vain repetitions. All these practical inconveniences com- 
bined, with the gradual detection of erroneous doctrine resulting in sy 
stitious practices, to induce men to desire a reformation ; and this became 
a necessity when the monasteries were dissolved, No longer could pe 
desiring a daily attendance at the divine worship, repair to a monastery near 
at hand; and in most cases the cathedral was at a distance. They now re- 
quired daily service at the parish churches, and a service adapted to the 
circumstances, no longer of monks, but of busy men of the world. Hence 
the Breviary of the Use of Sarum was altered to make it serve for the dail 
service of the parish churches, As in other cases, the grievance was felt 
before it was declared, and attempts at reform were made before the demand 
for reformation became a popular cry. 

The notion that the divines, who were appointed under a royal Commis- 
sion, with the sanction of Convocation and of Parliament—the clergy and 
the laity of the land—to make a revision of the Use of Sarum, set to work 
immediately, and in a short space of time composed, or, as it is said, com- 
piled our liturgy, meaning by that word the whole Prayer Book, is certain} 
not in accordance with historical facts. Men speak as if these respectabi, 
committee-men acted under an immediate and special inspiration, and in 
producing the Prayer Book as the result of their labours, wrought a miracle, 
Whereas in point of fact, the subject had been mooted for years, and had 
been subjected to long deliberation and examination, and was not a com- 
position or compilation, but simply a revision. 


Dr. Hook then has gone with great credit and, on the whole, 
great success, through a very difficult task. But is there not one 
still more difficult immediately before him? We shall look with 
special eagerness for the life of the next Primate. After Cranmer 
comes one, who is, in Lord Macaulay’s eyes, the ‘ last and best 
of ” what he oddly calls“ the Roman Catholic Archbishops of Can- 
terbury, the gentle Reginald Pole.” In Mr. Froude’s eyes he is the 
weakest of disputants, the basest of traitors, the most relentless of 
persecutors. We wait to see what Dr. Hook will make of him, 


THE SHILLING SHAKSPEARE- 


HERE was in the last century a certain Dr. Douglas who 
acquired a reputation for learning, or at least for eccentricity, 
by collecting every edition of Horace. He was eminently that 
formidable person to devious readers—“a man of one book.” At 
the present time a far more numerous library than the Horatian 
Doctor collected might be formed of editions of Shakspeare 
— within the present century alone. We have, on the one 
and, the sumptuous volumes of Mr. Orchard Halliwell; on the 
other, “the Shilling Shakspeare.” The long and learned list 
compiled by Mf. Bohn, in his edition of Lowndes’s Manual of 
English Literature, of editions of Shakspeare, already requires a 
supplement; and the natural inference to be drawn from such a 
multiplication of copies is that Shakspeare is the centre of English 
studies, and that we meditate upon his writings by night and by 
day. Mr. De Quincey, we believe, was the first to set in a clear 
light the fact that printing and publishing a book are two distinct 
operations. For printing, three persons only are really required— 
an author, a compositor, and a reader of proofs; a publisher is an 
accessory, since the writer of the book may be rash or prudent 
enough to dispense with a middle-man. Publishing, on the con- 
trary, is usually taken to imply a quantum sufficit of readers ; and it 
is not every writer’s luck to be able to proclaim to the world that 
his book is a res publica. With regard to Shakspeare the term 
publication is surely appropriate. We cannot suppose that editors, 
annotators, the fathers of the Row, or other less conspicuous Sosii 
squander their liberal and recurring supplies of “ the Divine, 
Immortal, what you will,” without imagining or ascertaining that 
there is a corresponding demand for him. We have never heard of 
a Decius among these gentlemen immolating himself for the, to 
him at least, extraneous interests of his country’s literature. 
Nor are sumptuous, cheap, or multiplied editions of Shakspeare 
the only homage paid to his shrine. Many satellites, besides 
editors and annotators, revolve around him. We have books to 
prove him to have been nearly omniscient. One maintains 
Shakspeare to have been “learned in the law”; another that he 
was versed in the phenomena of lunacy; a third that he was a 
sound Biblical scholar, The Rymer who in the nineteenth cen- 
tury should deny his supremacy would owe it to the comparative 
humanity of the age were he to escape the fate ascribed to 
Zoilus—the éivog yerév of the Greek poets. For neither our 
“ excellent Constitution” nor our Protestant Church is more truly 
an article in the popular creed than the fame and glory of 
Shakspeare. Him we commemorate with secular games; his 
virtues are extolled from the pulpit by high priests of the Church; 
and peers of the realm cast incense upon his altar at Stratford. 
His apotheosis is to all appearance complete. With one assent 
men of genius and men of learning proclaim his ineffable great- 
ness; and the unlettered and ungifted vulgar “wonder with 4 
foolish face of praise.” 

Embraced by the Church; applauded by wearers of coronets; 
worshipped with a ritual—for what else was Garrick’s Jubilee, 
or the Tercentenary at Stratford ?—printed on the finest and 
on the coarsest paper; ranging with folios as livres de dave, and 
with the books which railway-travellers slip into side-pockets; 
read by thousands who never enter that synagogue of Satan, @ 
playhouse ; recommended as a text-book for schools and colleges 
by such as desire to dethrone the intruders of Athens and Rome— 
there is yet one temple from which Shakspeare is now nearly ex- 
cluded, or, if occasionally admitted into it, entertained with doubtful 
welcome, and perhaps even more doubtful advantage to the priests 
of the shrine. It is the very temple in which, but for inexorable 
facts, we should naturally expect to tind Shakspeare “the pre- 


* The Shilling Shakspeare. London: Dicks, 1867. 
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iding god”; and yet it is there precisely where he is least often 
ound. is to our eyes in the 
heatre. 
' It may be worth while to inquire into the causes of this incon- 
ity—this universal laudation and this general indifference to 
the same object. Why is the idol so rarely to be found in his 
oper sanctuary? Does this “ effect defective come by cause ? ” 
robably, could the British public be put into the witness-box 
and questioned by lords temporal and spiritual, it would reply, 
“ Nowadays there are no Shakspearian actors”; but it might in 
that case be asked. “ Were there Shakspearian audiences would 
such dearth exist?” And did nota similar faintness of interest 
in the spectators prevail even when there was no question about 
competent performers? We find it on record in Moore’s Life of 
Sheridan that “Kemble frequently expressed his wonder that 
Sheridan,” then manager of Drury Lane Theatre, “ should trouble 
himself so little about Shakspeare”; and in Boaden’s Life of 
Kemble we find that the reason for Sheridan's indifference was 
that “Shakspeare was a bad paymaster to the theatrical treasury !” 
We know, on the authority of the last survivor of the group, 
that Othello, when ——_ by the two Kembles, John and 
Charles, George Frederick Cooke, Mrs. Siddous, Mrs. Powell, or 
Miss Brunton, sometimes produced forty and sometimes only 
twenty pounds a night! Now this was worshipful “guerdon or 
remuneration” for great actors, and for one of the greatest of 
Shakspeare’s tragedies. Actors, too, whose reputation was built 
on their performance of his leading characters, displayed their 
adoration in very singular fashion. Garrick, for example, put 
forth all his energies in the production of Glover’s Agis, and 
when — to by his stage-manager for a play for the 
“ off-nights”—the nights, that is to say, on which there might 
be a beggarly account of empty boxes—replied, “Oh! take 
Twelfth Night.” In this case we are glad to be enabled to 
say that the public was wiser and more loyal to Shakspeare than 
the manager, for Agis was a failure, and Twelfth Night a suc- 
cess, although none of Garrick’s energies were expended upon 
it. The reason be “little Davy” postponed the “ Swan of 
Avon” to an indubitable goose was that just at that time 
Glover, on the strength of a ponderous epic “ Leonidas,” and of 
his former connexion with the coterie at Leicester House, was “a 
mighty gossip in this monarchy,” and the prudent Roscius 
anticipated that the fulness of his pit and boxes would furnish 
rd with a fair pretext for thrusting Shakspeare upon an “ off- 
night.’ 

And, until a very recent period, what Shakspeare has been pre- 
sented to a people professing to regard him as the foremost man of 
the dramatic world ? Is it the Shakspeare of the editions, or the 
Shakspeare of the prompter’s book? is it Shakspeare abridged 
for the convenience of performers and spectators, or Shakspeare 
altered to suit the taste of either? Is it Cibber’s or the original 
Richard that is enacted? Mr. Macready, indeed, attempted to 
banish the Cibberian and to restore the Shakspearian play, but he 
failed in his attempt. Edmund Kean tried to play King Lear 
as the author wrote it, but he was obliged to fall ved upon King 
Lear 23s Nahum Tate mangled it. The Coriolanus of Shakspeare 
was not good enough for John Kemble, and so he supplied its 
deficiencies by a scene or two from Thomson’s Coriolanus, The 
Tempest was for nearly a century profaned by Dryden’s alterations, 
and his All for Love, or the World well Lost, shouldered out of its 
place for many seasons Antony and Cleopatra, Is Romeo even now 

rmitted to die of the apothecary’s draught, and Juliet to awaken 
in solitude? Tas any manager hitherto been hardy enough to 
content himself, in ‘Macbeth, with only three Weird Sisters and 
Hecate, and to forbear mixing them up—them and their terrible 
indefiniteness, creatures of no one particular element—with 
swarms of singing witches, some fair as well as some foul, 
and all of them decidedly corporeal, and thus robbing the scene of 
the mystery of the awful Three? Has not the Midsummer Night's 

eam been converted at times into an opera, and even a farce ? 
and does not Garrick’s Katherine and Petruchio still usurp the 
place of Taming the Shrew? We could afford more instances of 
such extraordinary forms of Shakspeare-worship in the land of his 
birth, but these samples are sufficient for the present purpose. A 
marvellous episode in the annals of homage to Sadapenie was 
that of the Ireland Forgeries, Let us take into account, while 
measuring it, the time and the men. It was in the palmy days of 
the Shakspearian commentators; it might be fairly imagined that 
the hour and the men for his vindication had arrived. Yet among 

e learned were ranked the greatest dupes of that imposture. 
There was some, although a very slender, excuse in the case of 
Chatterton, for he was a boy of unquestionable genius, and the 
meunabula of the old English language had been, in his day, 
Very imperfectly explored. But Ireland was, of all jugglers of 
iis class, the feeblest and the least dexterous. Among the faithful, 
indeed, there were many faithless, and their names should be 
ree for such was the sweep and force of that momentary 
lie y that their incredulity was highly to their credit. The unbe- 

vers, before Malone's Letter to Lord Claremont burst the bubble 

: extorted from the forger confession if not penitence, were, 

: des Malone himself, Reed, Farmer, Ritson, Hees Walpole, 
Whom (besides his native scepticism) dealings with Chatterton 

a’ put on his guard, Percy Bishop of Dromore, and Douglas 

op of Salisbury, the detector of Lauder’s imposition. ‘The 

— were the two Wartons, who ought to have known 
pe Dr. Parr, who did not know better; and James Boswell, 

Whom his Scotch law-books furnish the befitting descrip- 


tion of “naturaliter fatuus et idiota.” He, this Boswell, in 
Treland’s chambers in the Temple, went down upon his 
knees, and, with what had been impiety in any one else, but 
was simply folly in him, uttered a “Nunc dimittis” in the 
presence of the spurious “Papers.” Dr. Parr pronounced a 
prayer ascribed to Shakspeare, and which was really worse than 
any Archbishop of Canterbury has ever composed, to be a more 
sublime production than any portion of our “ beautiful liturgy ” ; 
and manager Sheridan, though apparently one of the profane, 
paid down to Ireland the sum of 300/. for the posthumous play— 
“by Mr. William Shakspeare”—of Vortigern, Treland’s re- 
muneration was sorely marred by the good sense of the audience, 
inasmuch as the rent or royalty of half-profits for the first sixty 
nights, covenanted to be paid to him, was cancelled by the pre- 
mature descent of the curtain on the jirst night. Ireland, whom 
success, like that of a still greater impostor, had hitherto elated, 
sat expecting 

A universal shout and high applause 

To fill his ear : when, contrary, he heard, 

On all sides, from tongues, 

A dismal, universal hiss, the sound 

Of public scorn. 

As mention has been incidentally made of the commentators on 
Shakspeare, we post to inquire whether even they were alto- 
gether loyal in their homage to him; that is to say, whether they 
also did not, in the words of Gertrude, Queen of Denmark, “ pro- 
test too much.” From the few remarks that follow Malone will 
be excepted. He was the Abdiel of his class; a dull man, it may 
be, but a thoroughly honest workman, content to sift and winnow 
such corn-heaps as he found, and always to be relied upon for 
his facts and his references. Exempt also is Theobald, as well by 
reason of his earlier date as of his eminent merits as an annotator ; 


and Capell, contemporary with Farmer, Steevens, and Johnson, * 


who lacked only one gift for a plodding verbal and textual critic 
—the gift of expressing himself intelligibly. 

First and foremost among Steevens’s offences is his proclamation 
—printed in his edition o: "<= war against the Poems of 
Shakspeare! “We have not,” he says, “reprinted the Sonnets, 
&c. of Shakspeare, because the strongest Act of Parliament that 
could be framed would fail to compel readers into their service.” 
Next, in order to accommodate Shakspeare’s verses to a metrical 
= of his own, he applied to them a Procrustean process of 
lengthening or shortening them as he saw fit; and, lastly, he 
carried on, in his notes, a kind of civil war with his fellow-com- 
mentators. His was not indeed the slashing hook of Bentley ; 
neither did he go to the lengths of the late Mr. George Burgess, 
who occasionally re-wrote a chorus of Eschylus. But he did this 
—he turned many of Shakspeare’s lines into lines that might have 
been written by Dryden, Rowe, or Addison. Farmer, for his 
share, laboured to prove Shakspeare to have been an illiterate and 
unoriginal poet—“ conveying as the wise call it” his images, 
metaphors, and phrases, his plots, his characters, and incidents, 
from ballads, broadsides, ea worm-eaten black-letter volumes ; 
thus displaying to the best advantage the poet’s poverty and his 
own wealth. On the strength of an emendation in Hamlet which 
has nothing to recommend it beyond the substitution of one 
obscurity for another, but which a commentator of high renown 
has pronounced “almost to set the critic on a level with the 
author,” Warburton has been accepted as a sound expositor— 
the fact all the while being that he, with all his multifarious 
reading, was as well qualified to expound Shakspeare as he proved 
himself to be to edit Paterculus, In an evil hour for himself 
Johnson descended into the arena of annotators. “ Postulat ut 
capiat que non intelligit arma.” He was devoid of the dramatic 
faculty; he was unversed in Elizabethan literature; he regarded 
Shakspeare as a kind of inspired barbarian, and he is con- 
stantly making apologies for his rudeness and ignorance of art. 
Accordingly, at the close of each play in the printed Shakspeare, 
Dr. Johnson enters as Epilogue with some such precious criticism 
as the following on Hamlet 

The catastrophe is not very happily produced ; the exchange of weapons 
is rather an expedient of necessity t a stroke of art. A scheme might 
ren f be formed to kill Hamlet with the dagger and Laertes with the 

wi, 

The poet is accused of having shown little regard to poetical justice, and 

may be charged with equal neglect of poetical probability. The apparition 
left the regions of the dead to little purpose ; the revenge which he demands 
is not obtained but by the death of him who was required to take it ; and 
the gratification which would arise from the destruction of a usurper and a 
murderer is abated by the untimely death of Ophelia, the beautiful, the 
harmless, and the pious. 
At the conclusion of As You Like It, Johnson blames Shak- 
speare for “hastening to the end of his work.” He thus 
“ suppressed the dialogue between the usurper and the hermit, and 
lost an opportunity of ‘exhibiting a moral lesson in which he 
might have found matter —. of his highest powers.” A 
number of the Rambler done into blank verse was perhaps in the 
Doctor’s head when he thus mourned over a “ lost opportunity.” 

A generation came which knew not Johnson, and, in the cases 
of Milton and Gray, repudiated his verdicts. Southey and 
Wordsworth have forcibly expressed their surprise at his selection 
of the British poets for biography ; the selection, indeed, was that 
of the publishers and booksellers, yet the Aristarchus of Britain 
neither amended nor even murmured at their choice. He who 
in collecting materials for his Dictionary, may be presumed 
to have known something beyond the philological value of 
Chaucer and Spenser, and to have had his eye upon 
in the poems of Gower, Lydgate, Sir John Davies, Drayton, 
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and the Fletchers, which entitle them to biographical notice 
as well at least as Smith, Yalden, and other Gyases and Cloan- 
thuses, thought by him worthy of such distinction, commences 
his Lives of the English Poets with Cowley. And what evidence is 
there of either Southey’s or Wordsworth’s intimate acquaintance 
with Shakspeare’s plays? Southey, in his numerous letters treat- 
ing of nearly every species of literature, and in his notes and 
illustrations to his own epics, into which he poured his Common- 

lace-Book, scarcely ever quotes from or mentions Shakspeare. 
For any vestige of his influence on Byron, Moore, Rogers, or 
Campbell, Shakspeare might nearly as well have written his plays 
in High Dutch or Bengalee. With these facts before us we take 
Teave to ask whether abundant, or rather redundant, commentaries, 
numerous editions, swarms of essays upon his plays afford a satis- 
factory proof of his read, marked, learned, and honestly 
admired or reverenced by his countrymen in general? We ques- 
tion the sincerity of Shakspeare-worship either in the last or the 

resent century. We shall begin to change our opinion when 
ichepeee—cnnactiiened if abridged—is popular on the stage, 
or as popular with readers as Miss Braddon; when burlesques 
of his plays are hooted by audiences; when Lear, Othello, 
Much Ado About Nothing, and Twelfth Night find as much 
favour with the stalls and boxes as a favourite burlesque; 
when adaptations of French comedies and melodrames wane 
before him ; and when it is considered less unworthy of educated 
men and women to be unacquainted with Schiller or Scribe than 
with Macbeth, or with that superb dramatic cycle that spans 
English history from John Plantagenet to Henry Tudor. But until 
such time arrives we shall continue to doubt whether the homage 

aid to Shakspeare be little better than lip-service, ‘“mouth- 
ao breath.” On some other occasion we may possibly revert 
to this subject, since our indictment still contains many counts in 
the case of the professed admiration and the real apathy of Eng- 
lishmen towards him whom they universally greet—as the shades 
in Dante greeted Virgil—with the acclaim, 

Onorate altissimo Poeta. 


RUSKIN’S LAWS OF WORK.* 


| i is a matter of grave doubt how far it is of any use to review 
any of the speculations of Mr. Ruskin. To convince Mr. 
Ruskin himself of anything is of course hopeless. It must really 
be a great thing to be, like Mr. Ruskin, shut up in a fortress 
which is absolutely impregnable, to be absolutely certain of one’s 
own infallibility, to be sure that one knows everything about 
everything, to enjoy the conviction that one always is right and 
always must be right, and that any one who doubts about 
one’s always being right must be either a knave or a fool. A 
philosopher or a divine might indeed say that this state of mind is 
not the most hopeful state either intellectually or morally. But 
from a lower point of view, it must be exceedingly comfortable ; 
it must save a vast deal of trouble; it must enable a man to 
enjoy all the sweets of life without any of the bitters, It must 
be pleasant to be able to respect the opinion of others whenever it 
suits oneself. Mr. Ruskin has his admirers; he has in Mr. Thomas 
Dixon, the working cork-cutter of Sunderland, a devoted ad- 
mirer; and no doubt the incense offered by Mr. Thomas Dixon and 
his other admirers is very acceptable to Mr. Ruskin. But of the 
other side of life Mr. Ruskin has no experience whatever. We ma 
be quite sure that in his case “ the mind, that very fiery particle,” 
does not run the faintest chance of being “snuffed out by an 
article.” Whatever may be the result of our taking pen in hand 
at the present moment, it will certainly not be the snufling out of 
Mr. Ruskin. We know that whatever we or anybody else can say 
will cause Mr. Ruskin no uneasiness. If we do not accept every 
word of hissomewhat unintelligible gospel, so much the worse for 
us. Our lightest doom will be that, if we find Mr. Ruskin in a 
specially merciful mood, he may, like Caius Czesar, look on those 
who refuse to fall down and worship as, after all, rather to be 
pitied than condemned. Add to all this, that, as we do not ess 
to be infallible, but rather to keep a mind always open to be in- 
structed, it is really on the cards that Mr. Ruskin may some day 
convince us, while it is quite certain that we shall never convinee 
Mx. Ruskin. It is quite possible that we may some day believe 
that it would be the right thing for the State to settle at what 
age each particular person should marry, that of those who are 
so allowed the youths should be called “ Bachelors” and the 
maidens “ Rosiéres,” that each Bachelor and Rosiére ought to 
have a fixed income from the State, and that the State in return 
should have the right to regulate the amount of their private 
incomes. Some a we shall believe all this; some 
day perhaps we shall even believe that it is good taste or 
good sense to call a book “Sesame and Lilies,” or “ Notes on 
the Construction of Sheepfolds,” or to call chapters “ Hyssop,” 
and “Rod and Honeycomb,” when Sesame, Lilies, Sheep- 
folds, Reds, Hyssop, and Honeycombs have nothing to do 
with the matter in hand. But if Mr. Ruskin ever comes 
to think diflerently on these points, it will not be through 
our arguments or through the arguments of any mere mortals 
He has wade up his own mind and can calmly look down on 
everybody else. He knows that to most readers his proposals 
will seem io “bear an aspect of mere romance and unrealizable 
vision.” But what of that? Mr. Ruskin will not make the 

* Time and Tide, by Weare and Tyne, ‘Iwenty-five Letters to a Working 
Man of Sunderland on the Laws of Work. By John Ruskin, LL.D 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1867. 


slightest effort to redeem his proposals from these i i 
He is fully convinced that t at nothing in hen eae 
would not be approved as in the deepest sense practical 
the Spirit of Paradise.” It is no use going about to confute 
a man who is under the immediate guidance of the Spirit 
of Paradise. One may as well, as the chester man said of 
Archdeacon Denison, go about to confute a bull. And if we do 
not hope to confute ‘te. Ruskin, it would be an equally vain 
attempt to confute Mr. Thomas Dixon or anybody else who 
believes in Mr. Ruskin. If anybody else besides Xb Ruskin 
believes that proposals about Bachelors and Rosiéres are in the 
deepest sense practical, such a one must be inspired by the Spirit 
of Paradise as well as Mr. Ruskin himself. It is no use arguing 
with the master of fifty legions, and it is just as little use 

ing with those who can call up Spirits of Paradise at their will, 
And as for less gifted mortals, to whom the gates of Paradise are 
not open, they do not need any guidance of ours to keep them 
stiff-necked in their Philistinism. It is vain to try to convinge 
the believers, who will not be convinced. It is needless to try to 
strengthen the unbelievers, who need no strengthening. And yet 
we cannot bring ourselves to hold our peace. The motive may 
be a low one; but we at least are outside Paradise. When people 
will talk about Bachelors and Rosiéres, about Episcopacy and 
Dukedom, about Rods, Hyssop, and Honeycombs, if we can con- 
fess no higher object, we can at least enjoy our laugh. 

The book consists of a series of letters, purportin to be written 
by Mr. Ruskin to his friend a cork-cutter at Sunderland, a person 
who, as appears from the very first line of his letters, had the 
great advantage of “having”—Mr. Ruskin leaves it uncertain 
whether the cork-cutter read as well as owned —“ every thi that 
Mr, Ruskin had yet published on political economy.” We are 
driven therefore to infer that there is something special in the 
minds of Sunderland cork-cutters, which enables them to see a 
meaning in Sesame and Lilies and all the rest. The cork-cutter 
however seems, from the specimens of his letters given us by Mr, 
Ruskin, to be really a sensible man, and to be worthy of a Better 
fate than to have been taught by Mx. Ruskin, “C,. Kingsley, 
Maurice,” and so forth, to talk about “ true kinghood ” and “ pen- 
generalship.” Well, Mr. Ruskin determines “to write a few 
simple letters” to his cork-cutter; which the cork-cutter is “to 
read to other ay or send to be printed if he likes, in 
journals where he thinks they may be useful.” At first it see 
that the letters were to be about “Co-operation,” perhaps about 
strikes, Trades’ Unions, and other such like work-day matters; but, 
after Mr. Ruskin has explained that by co-operation he means 
something different from what other people mean by co-operation, 
he runs off to talk about every subject in heaven and earth and in 
the waters under the earth, ranging as far afield as Bachelors and 
Rosiéres, Episcopacy and Dukedom. He laughs at Parliamen’ 
Reform, and seemingly at Parliaments altogether, and yet he is 
ready to make the most stringent laws to regulate the most minute 
details of human conduct, above all on those points on which most 
people specially prize the right todo as they please. But then 
doubtless, in the Utopian state of things to which this book looks 
forward, laws would not be made by any lesser and earthly body 
like a Parliament, but by Mr. Ruskin himself or by some one- else 
directly inspired by the Spirit of Paradise. After going on through 
several chapters with unintelligible headings, about Things Written, 
and Wheat-sifting and the Golden Bough, we come to the “laws 
which in a true Working Men’s Parliament must be ordained in de- 
fence of Honesty.” The cork-cutter, it seems, is somewhat troubled 
in mind and conscience, because many people get drunk with the 
contents of the bottles for which he cuts the corks. For this 
cause Mr. Thomas Dixon has “ never really cared for his trade.” 
Mr. Ruskin first gives him, by way of comfort, a chapter of simi- 
litudes about a boat’s crew, and what not, and in the next letter 
sets forth his theory about Nobility, Episcopacy, and Dukedom. 
The Ruskinesque Nobles, Bishops, and Dukes seem likely to he 
very awful personages, and most plain Englishmen will be in- 
clined to pray that they may never descend from so poe 
kokkygia to the Isle of Britain. Mr. Ruskin’s own personal work 
would seem to be a very mild one—what, if we talked metaphor, 
we might call Arcadian, idyllic, and what not. “By rights he ought. 
to be out among the budding banks and hedges, outlining sprays of 
hawthorn, and clusters of primrose.” Cruikshank has a great gift, 
Mr. Ruskin has a weak one, but though weak “ yet thoroughly 
clear and definite.” It is not right and good that he and Cruikshe 
should “both of them be tormented by agony of indignation and 
compassion, till they are forced to give up their peace, and pleasure, 
and power, and rush down into the streets and lanes of the ail 
leave their household stuff, go on crusades, carry a crosses,” all 
do many other wonderful things, all which seemingly Mr. Ruskin 
must do till he has got Bishops and Dukes after his own fashion, 
and then he will be “free to go back to his garden labours, and 

aint birds and flowers there.” Fourteen years, it seems, “t 
tuskin has been hatching this amazing brood of Bishops aud 
Dukes, who are to save ben from the sad need of leaving his 
household stuff and carrying fiery crosses. He now “solemn 
avouches, in thankfulness that he was permitted to write it,” 
sentiment. in his Stones of Venice, that “the Government 
have an authority over the people of which we do not now 80 
much as dream.” Thankful, however, as Mr. Ruskin is for what 
he wrote in those days, ready as he still is to avouch oy | 
word of it, a change has come over him in the space 0 
those fourteen years. He once cared for influence, now he 
cares for it no longer; “it is only Lis concern to say truly 
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which he knows, and, if it may be, get some quiet life, yet, among 
the fields in the evening shadows,” We sincerely hope that Mr. 
Ruskin may get some quiet life in the fields, but we cannot wish 
him the boon if it is only to be purchased by putting everybody 
else under Bishops and Dukes of Mr. Ruskin’s devising. It may 
be hardhearted, but if these are his only terms, we must condemn 
Mr. Ruskin to be tormented by agonies of indignation and com- 

ion for the rest of his days. It isreally better that Mr. Ruskin 
should leave his household stuff for ever than that all the rest of 
us, and our household stuff to boot, should be put under the care 
of such Bishops and such Dukes as Mr. Ruskin would provide for 
us. His notion of a Bishop is peculiar. The Ruskinesque Bishop 
ought to have not authority, but “outlook.” “Outlook” sounds 
like plain English; unluckily it is such very plain English that 
we can’t understand it. For once we beg leave to ask for the 
French or the Latin. He is to number the bodies of his flock— 
aduty which we had always thought fell to the lot not of Bishops, 
but of the Registrar-General and his emissaries. A man cannot 
be a Bishop unless he can “ circumstantially explain to us how 
Bill in the back street got into the habit of beating Nancy 
about the head.” “If he cannot, he is no Bishop; though he 
had a mitre as high as Salisbury, he is no Bishop—he has sought 
to be at the helm instead of the masthead; he has no sight 
of things.” We were puzzled somewhat, if only because 
it seemed that dioceses must be made smaller than they 
are, if » Bishop is to have this “sight of things,” this power 
of circumstantial explanation of every Bill in every back 
street. Might he, we humbly asked, in getting a “sight of 
things,” do anything through the help of his Archdeacon, who 
is said to be “oculus Kpiscopi;” or even through the 
Rural Deans, whom some aflirm to be his spectacles? “Iwas hard 
work this for the Bishop, we thought, when we first did as we 
were hid and read the forty-fifth and forty-sixth pages of Sesame 
and Lilies, ‘ The reviewers,’ Mr. Ruskin tells us, “in the 
ecclesiastical journals laughed at them, as a rhapsody, when the 
book came out, none having the slightest notion of what I meant ; 
nor indeed do I well see how it could be otherwise.” We do not 
often sympathize with “ the ecclesiastical journals,” but really in 
this case wemight have a fellow-feeling with either the Church Times 
or the Record. We really had not the slightest notion what Mr. 
Ruskin meant; nor indeed—it is pleasant to agree for once with 
Mr. Ruskin—do we well see how it could be otherwise. But 
now the matter becomes a little clearer; Mr. Ruskin’s dioceses 
will be very small indeed. Here is the theory of the Pastoral 
Care, according to Mr. Ruskin -— 

Putting, however, all question gf forms and names aside, the thing 
actually needing to be done is this—that over every hundred (or some not 
much greater number) of the families composing a Christian State, there 
should be appointed an overseer, or bishop, to render account, to the State, 
of the life of every individual in those families; and to have care both of 
their interest and conduct to such an extent as they may be willing to 
admit, or as their faults may justify: so that it may be impossible for any 
person, however humble, to sufier from unknown want, or live in un- 
reeognised crime ;—such help and observance being rendered without 
officiousness either of interference or inquisition (the limits of both being 
determined by national law), but with the patient and gentle watchfulness 
which true Christian pastors now exercise over their flocks; only with a 
higher legal authority, presently to be defined, of interference on due 
occasion. 

And with this farther function, that such overseers shall be not only the 
pastors, but the biographers, of their people; a written statement of the 
Principal events in the life of each family —- annually required to be 
tendered by them to a superior State officer. These records, laid up in 
= offices, would soon furnish indications of the families whom it would 

advantageous to the nation to advance in position, or distinguish with 
honour, and aid by such reward as it should be the object of every Govern- 
ment to distribute no less punctually, and far more frankly, than it dis- 
tributes punishment : (compare Munera Pulveris, Essay IV., in paragraph 
on Critic Law), while the mere fact of permanent record being kept of every 
event of importance, whether disgraceful or worthy of praise, in each family, 
‘Would of itself be a deterrent from crime, and a stimulant to well-deserving 
conduct, far beyond mere punishment or reward. 

In all this, Mr. Ruskin assures us, there would be “ nothing 
un-English or tending to espionage” :— 

No uninvited visits should ever be made in any house, unless law had 

Violated ; nothing recorded, against its will, of any family, but what 
Was inevitably knowa of its publicly visible conduct, and the results of that 
conduct. Wat else was written should be only by the desire, and from the 
communications, oi its head. And in a little while it would come to be felt 
that the true history of a nation was indeed not of its wars, but of its house- 
holds ; and the desire of men would rather be to obtain some conspicuous 
Place in these honourable annals, than to shrink behind closed shutters from 
public sight, 
Over the Bishops seemin ly are to be Dukes, whose function 
‘seems father odd. All children of the operative classes are to be 
sent to the public schools, but the Duke shall “ have power, on 
the report of the pastors, to dispense with the attendance of 
children who have sick parents to take charge of.” His Grace is 
also to look after roads, mines, harbour-protection, and the like, to 
— information about them, to represent the civcumstances in 
arliament—the real Working Men’s Parliament ?—and then with- 
abt Parliamenta authority, but on his own sole personal respon- 
og » to see that such enterprises are conducted honestly, and 
kin ll ue Woes and order. Now to these Dukes we take somewhat 
do on ¢ feel sure that a Ruskinesque Duke would soon have 
the B; - turnpikes, and make all the trains keep good time. But 
= ishops, each writing down the history of a hundred families— 
the Bah humbly pray to be delivered from the tyranny of 
0 ishops of Ruskin and all their detestable enormities. 
ur laugh has perhaps been long enough already, but we must 
one peep into the Rose Gardens :— 


No girl should receive her permission to marry before her r7th birthday, 
nor any youth before his 21st ; and it shouid be a point of somewhat distin- 
guished honour with both sexes to gain their permission of marriage in the 
18th and 22nd year; and a recognised disgrace not to have gained it at 
least before the close of their 21st and og. I do not mean that th 
should in any wise hasten actual marriage; but only that they should hold 
it a point of honour to have the right tomarry. In every year there should 
be two festivals, one on the first of May, and one at the feast of harvest home 
in each district, at which festivals their permissions to marry should be 
given publicly to the maidens and youths who had won them in that half 
year; and they should be crowned, the maids by the old French title of 

tositres, and the youths, perhaps by some name rightly derived from one 
supposed signification of the word “ bachelor” “ laurel fruit,” and so led in 
joytul procession, with music and singing, through the city street or village 
lane, and the day ended with feasting of the poor: but not with feasting 
theirs, except quietly, at their homes, 
It is, we know, useless to recommend anything to Mr. Ruskin, yet 
we cannot help recommending him to follow the example of the 
shoemaker in Julius Cesar, who meddled with no men’s matters 
nor women’s matters. If there is any third class of affairs still 
left open, let Mr. Ruskin keep it to practise Episcopacy and 
Dukedom over it to his heart’s content. But we must decline, 
and we cannot but think that, if we polled the cork-cutters of 
Sunderland, they would decline also, to submit to the yoke of 
the Black Prelacy designed for them by Mr, Ruskin, or to see our 
hopeful sons and innocent daughters led along with music and 
singing in the characters of Bachelors and Rosiéres, 


NEWMAN’S LATIN TRANSLATIONS.* 


W IDELY divergent as their careers have been, the two 
brothers Newman have at least one point of contact in the 
classical taste which both have retained through life. But what 
to the one has been the appendage and ornament of graver studies 
has for many years been to the other his main interest and occu- 
pation. It is not very long since Professor Newman resigned 
the Chair of Latin in University College, London, and in the volume 
before us he has bequeathed to future generations of students no 
unworthy memorials of his labours there. ‘Taken simply as trans- 
lations, like those in the Arundines Cami and Oxford Anthologia, 
or the scarcely inferior volume which emanated from Shrews 
School, Mr. Newman’s Latin verses would be welcomed wi 
pleasure by every scholar. But he is careful to warn us at the out- 
set that they were not composed for mere exercise or amusement, 
and are not put forward as the luxuries of classical and scholarly 
refinement. On the contrary, they have a distinct educational 
—- which is explained in the preface. And, although no 
erbal reference is made to the recently-published collection of 
Essays on a Liberal Education, and the controversies to which 
it has given rise, we cannot but regard the book as a fresh 
contribution, from a ripe and accomplished scholar who has had 
long experience in teaching, to the same important discussion. 
Mr. Newman’s preface has indeed a direct bearing on two of 
the essays edited by Mr. Farrar—that on the = of grammar, 
and his own on verse-making; while the whole book is, of course, 
more or Jess an implicit comment on the latter. To a certain 
extent he endorses the theories of the Essayists, but then he 
accepts them with a difference, and just the difference we should 
have expected in a writer of more matured judgment and larger 
experience. He holds that grammar should accompany or follow, 
rather than precede, the pupil’s advance in the knowledge of 
words ; that it should be concrete and practical, eschewing, as 
far as possible, subtleties and difficulties, and teaching by ex- 
amples more than by generalizations. This would no doubt 
involve some reforms of the prevalent usage, but it is a very 
different thing from the paradoxical suggestion of abolishing the 
study of grammar altogether. Another view of Mr. Newman’s, 
which is certainly at first sight a startling novelty, is that an 
elementary Latin literature requires to be written for beginners, 
inasmuch as quantity is more essential than quality in master- 
ing “the material of the language,” and the classical authors are 
too difficult to be read at first in sufficient quantity. Even the 
occasional mistakes to which any modern Latin writer must be 
liable are, he thinks, no suflicient objection to this method. The 
author accordingly wishes the translations here presented to us 
to be used for this purpose, the English being previously im- 
pressed on the memory as an exercise of elocution. He expresses 
avery reasonable regret that learning by heart has been, more 
or less, unwisely given up since his own schoolboy days. The 
memory is the earliest faculty developed in a boy's mind, and 
= be effectively used while others are as yet comparatively 
ormant, 

Mr. Newman does not enter on formal discussion of the 
uses of verse-making as a branch of liberal education. But he 
discusses in some detail the principles on which it should be 
carried on, and the whole structure of his book is of course 
an implicit protest against its abandonment. We may presume, 
enclian, that he would consider Mr. Farrar’s sweeping denun- 
ciations as, at most, only available against the abuses of a practice 
which in itself there are good reasons for desiring to retain. And 
this we conceive would be the verdict of all unprejudiced judges, 
When, for instance, Mr. Farrar inveighs, with an amusing abun- 
dance of indignant verbiage, against the fashion—said to be much in 
vogue at Cambridge—of compiling, rather than composing, verses 
by a judicious arrangement of “ classical tags,” no rational being, 

* Translations of English Poetry into Latin Verse. By Francis W. 
Newman, Emeritus Professor of University College, London ; formerly 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. London: Tritbner & Co, 1868, 
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Horace.” At the same time we must venture to question whether 
it is well to introduce into one piece of ten Alcaic stanzas only 
(55) three such fourth lines as Buccina clara citat triumphos, which, 
if Horace uses, he uses very sparingly. We are inclined to agree 
with the author, at least as a matter of euphony, that the Greecism 
of shortening a long vowel before a short one, as in Pelid Ossam, is 
preferable to eliding it. So, again, the effect of cutting off the 
tinal m of monosyllables is exceedingly ungraceful, even though 
it may be true that the Romans did not sound it at all. But it 
seems better to follow the example of the Latin poets in avoiding 
such collocations altogether than to write cwm api as an anapeest, 
or jam huic as an iambus. 

One great difficulty must have been felt by every one who has 
taken any pains to translate English poetry into Latin, not as a 
mere mechanical exercise, but with the design of reproducing the 
ideas of the original. It lies not merely in the diflerent genius of 
the two languages, but in a radical difference of sentiment. No 
English poet describes natural scenery quite as a Latin, or even a 
Greek, poet would have described it, and no classical writer would 
have appreciated the descriptive poetry of modern Europe. ‘This 
is chietly due to the new wave of thought and feeling which 
passed over educated society when it became Christian, partly to 
other causes. There is a famous passage in Humboldt’s Kosmos, 
contrasting St. Basil's description ot his hermitage and its surround- 
ings with the language of his Pagan countrymen, which illustrates 
our meaning. So far as the distinction can be summed up in one 
word, it might be said that classical poetry had little or no subjective 
element. And this is truer of the Latins than the Greeks, Catullus 
being the nearest approach to an exception. It is not difficult, 
indeed, to find passages of modern poets where this difference does 
not obtrude itself, but, in anything like a general selection for 
purposes of translation into Latin, we have to twist our instrument 
as best we can to purposes for which it was never designed. That 
Mr. Newman has shown himself peculiarly happy in meeting this 
crucial difficulty, no intelligent critic will be disposed to deny. 
But we cannot help thinking that he would have done wisely not 


to court it so constantly as he has by his liberal use of such | 


ag subjective, and even devotional, writers as, for instance, 
rs. Hemans. We will give an example from the first stanza 
of ‘ Kindred Hearts” (67), which strikes us as an admirably 
skilful rendering, especially in the last two lines. At the same 
time it is obvious at a glance that the idea of the original is 
wholly alien to the tone of thought of a Roman of the classical 


instrument, the delicate spirituality of the thought evaporates in the 
process. His decus homine grandius may be the nearest attainable 
approximation to “too fair for aught so fleet,” but it does not 
really express it, nor does prolicitur simul convey the suggestive 
force of “ one same touch ” :— 

Oh ask not, hope not thou, too much Ne speres, homo tu! neve petas, nimis 

Of sympathy below : Ut mutuo cor sentiat. 
Few are the hearts whence one same Paucis ex animis prolicitur simul 


touch Afiectus alme ebulliens : 
Bids the sweet fountains flow ; Paucis: hosque adeo, ne coéant, 
Few; and by still conflicting pow’rs premit 


Forbidden here to meet. Fati potestas dissona, 
Such ties would make this life of ours Sane namque aliter vita decus brevis 
Too fair for aught so fleet. Indueret homine grandius. 


We have criticized what seems to us a fault in one of the Aleaic 
- though in other respects it is worthy of all admiration. 
t is only fair to quote another, which is unexceptionable, and a 
good specimen of the writer’s average style. It is a translation 
of Burns’s well known lines on Bannockburn, “ Scots, wha hae wi’ 
Wallace bled ” :— 
O multa passi cum duce Wallicho, 
Ausique Brucho plura sub auspice ; 
Adeste laeti aut ad cubile 
Sanguineum, aut celébrem ad triumphum. 
Scoti! dies atque hora acie nigrans 
Praesto ’st superba: jamque ferocibus 
Edvardus armis instat, ecce ! 
Vincula servitiumque portans. 
Quis proditoris suscipiat scelus ? 
Explere inertis quis cupiat scrobem 
‘Turpisve servi pensa ? tergo 
Proditor! effuge, inersve ! verso, 


Per servitutis supplicia et prdbra, 
Per filios qui compedibus gemunt ! 
Ni liberentur, gutta ab imo 
Profluet ultima corde nostro. 
Valde tyrannos dejicite asperos ; 
Tyrannus est nam, quisquis ibi cadat ; 
Ictuque libertas in omni ’st, 
Quem ferit immoriturus heros, 


After what we have said, it may seem curious, but we neyer- 
theless believe it to be the fact, that the pieces in which Mr 
Newman is most successful should, as a rule, be precisely those 
where the conditions of the case would have led us not to expect 
it. He seems more at home in pensive and pathetic than jn 
jubilant and warlike strains. Yet the latter are clearly much 
more in accordance with the general spirit of classical poetry. 
Probably the explanation is to be found in the specialities of the 
writer’s own mind. Every man of genuine character will write 
best—even in a language not his own, when he has mastered it as 
thoroughly as Mr. Newman has—on those themes about which he 
feels more deeply. There is much of the grace of Catullus, in his 
purest and happiest mood, in the following version of Moultfie’s 
touching lines “To a Deceased Sister,” and there is little in an 
Latin poet except Catullus at all like it. Our readers 
thank us for giving them the opportunity of testing its merit for 
themselves :— 

I think of thee, my sister, 

In my sad and lonely hours ; 
And the thought of thee comes o’er me 
Like the breath of morning flow’rs. 
Like music that enchants the ear, 
Like sights that bless the eye, 
Like the verdure of the meadow, 
The azure of the sky ; 

Like rainbow in the evening, Arcus vespere ceu nitet, 

Like blossom on the tree, Vel ceu germina in arbore; 

Is the thought of thee, dear Charlotte—— Talis me, Charalé! tui 

Ts the tender thought of thee. Suavis tangit imago. 

I think on thee, my sister, De te clam meditor, soror! 

I think on thee at even, Tum quum vespere siderum 

When I see the first and fairest star Primum irrepere leniter 

Steal peaceful out of heaven, Cerno, luce renidens, 
I hear thy sweet and touching voice Sive Aistas agitet rosam 
In each soft breeze that blows, Auctumnusve riibram vehat 
Whether it waft red autumn-leaf Frondem, tu tenéré sonas 
Or fan the summer rose, Omni suavis in aura. 
Mid the waste of yon lone heath, Ad mare hoc sterile ac gemens, 
By this desart moaning sea, Tila ad tesqua silentia, 
I mourn for thee, dear Charlotte, Memor te, Chiriilé, fleo, 
And shall ever mourn for thee. Fleturus sine fine. 
So, again, the translation of the forty-second Psalm (32), “ Like as 
the hart desireth the water-brooks,” is particularly felicitous; the 
translation of the nineteenth, which is a hymn of praise, is not 
equally so. The complaint of the “ Exile of Erin” sounds hardly 
less musical in Mr. Newman’s Latin than in the original, but his 
version of “Hohenlinden,” though there seems nothing to find 
fault with in detail, does not somehow reproduce the swing and 
vigour of Campbell's lines, It would not be difficult to multiply 
similar illustrations, but we have said enough for our purpose. 

In one place Mr. Newman refers to a characteristic of Latin 
as distinguished from modern poetry, apparently to call attention 
to the circumstance that he has chosen deliberately to disregard 
it. We have a note on a line of Moore’s “ Mars and Venus,” 


De te clam meditor, soror! 
Horas per tacitas dolens ; 
Tuique instat imago mi, 
Mané ut flosculus halans, 
Aureis cantus ut allicit, 
Atque ut visa oculos beant ; 
Prati luxuries velut, 
Sive caerula caeli ; 


| here rendered Ulndé suaviter ambitus Pulcritudinis albé—to the 


effect that “ the Latins never personify Pulcritudo, because they 


have a more solid personification in Venus.” It would surely be 


riod. With all the translator’s power in the manipulation of his | more correct to say that the Romans never personify abe 


qualities in the way beauty is here personified by Moore, unless 
where the quality has taken concrete form in an actual person, 
real or supposed. Cupido is not only desire, but the god of desire. 
It is capable of being personified simply because Cupid was as 
much a person, in the popular mythology, as Jupiter or Mercury. 
Venus may be used metaphorically for grace, because all grace 
was embodied in the goddess, but pulchritudo cannot be treated 
as the name of a person, because there was no personal deity to 
claim it. The Romans were content, in such cases, to use the 
conerete for the abstract, but not like us, to treat the abstract as 
if it were the concrete. Mr. Newman seems to us not always to 
have borne this sufficiently in mind. One last extract we must 
allow ourselves, in a somewhat difierent style from any previously 
quoted. It is a translation of Scott’s famous outburst of devotion 
to his native land in the Lay of the Last Minstrel, “ O Caledonia, 
stern and wild.” Mr. Newman's rolling anapests do equal justice 
to the spirit and the sense of his author :— 

O fera mater, torva Calédon ! 

Pueri nutrix vatis idonea, 

Silvis hispida, gramine fusco, 

Turgida montibus ac fluminibus, 

‘Terra meorum dilecta patrum ! 

Numqua resolvet vis mortalis 

Pia vincla, tuam queis sal@brosam 

Constringor semper ad oram ? 

Loca prospectans not ; quod est nunc, 

(Quodque ante fuit, meditans ; videor 

Nil nisi flumina silvasque tuas 

Carum retinere, omnibus orbus, 

(uantoque premor gravius, tanto haec 

Magis amplector. Propter larri 

Pervager undas —_ tametsi 

Mihi nemo pedem dirigat aegrum. 


5 
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Usque Ettricii praecipitantia 
Flamen captem, 
Licet haec algens gena marcescat. 
Usque reponam Teviote meum 
Caput in cippo, quanquam ibi solus, 
Memorem fallens hominum mentem, 
Vates peream gemebundus. 


LORD LYNEDOCH.* 


5 igre GRAHAM, afterwards Lord Lynedoch, was born in 
1748, at Balgowan, in Perthshire. The minister of a neigh- 
pouring parish taught him grammar and the sword exercise. He 
was early accustomed to hunting and other sports. On the death 
of his father he succeeded to a considerable estate. He married 
Mary, second daughter of Lord Cathcart, whose elder sister, Jane, 
was married on the same day to the Duke of Athol. The day 
was the 26th of December, 1774, and therefore Professor 
Richardson of Glasgow used a poetic license when he made “ the 
ntle airs of May ” assist at the transplantation of “two roses of 
fustrious stem,” or, in plainer words, at the marriage of Lord 
Cathcart’s daughters. he epithalamium of the Professor is 
rinted in an appendix to this volume, and we shall be able to 
convey forcibly to our own minds the duration of Lord Lynedoch’s 
caréer if we remember that he began to live in an age when poems 
on a supposed classical model were written on aristocratic weddinys, 
and that he continued to live down to an age which has substituted 
for the epithalamium the “fashionable intelligence” of the Morning 
e lived after his marriage the life of an active and intel- 
ight country gentleman, dividing his attention between field 
sports and the improvement of his estate. He used to say that he 
owed much of that education of the eye with reference to ground 
and distances which is so useful to a soldier, to his deer- 
hunting at this period of his life in the forest of Athol. His 
activity may be judged from the fact that he rode, without 
stopping, ninety miles, from Edinburgh to his own house and back, 
totetch his wife’s jewel-box, which she wanted fora ball. His 
irit and readiness were shown in a meeting with some London 
hwaymen, who stopped his carriage in Park Lane as he was 
driving with his wife and her sister to a party. One robber, pistol 
in hand, demanded purses, while two others seized the horses’ 
heads. Graham instantly sprang from the carriage, collared the 
nearest robber, and threw him to the ground. Then he drew his 
sword, frightened away the two others from the horses’ heads, 
and gave the prostrated offender into custody. 

After seventeen years of happy married life, the health of Mrs, 
Graham showed symptoms of decline. She was taken, but vainly, 
to the milder climate of the South of France, and she died there in 
I 192: There had been no issue of the marriage, and the wifeless, 
childless Graham abandoned his desolate home, and sought relief 
from sorrow amid the din of arms which now resounded through 
the world. In the summer of 1793 Graham arrived at Gibraltar, 
where he found the British Admiral, Lord Hood, about to sail to 
Toulon, to aid the French Royalists against the revolutionary 
government. It was arranged that Graham, who was well ac- 
quainted with the French coast, should accompany Lord Hood as 
a volunteer. He served with great distinction throughout the 
defence of Toulon, as aide-de-camp to the commander of the British 
troops, having for companion in that service Captain, afterwards 
Lord, Hill. In the French besieging army, a young officer of 
artillery, named Napoleon Buonaparte, showed conspicuous ability. 
After the surrender of Toulon, Graham returned to Perthshire, 
where he raised a regiment of foot for the King’s service, and was 
appointed its colonel commandant. His friend and comrade-in- 
arms Hill was major, and afterwards lieutenant-colonel, of this 
Tegiment, which became the goth of the Line. Graham went 
with his regiment to Gibraltar, but growing weary of life in gar- 
nison, he obtained permission to join the Austrian army under 
Marshal Wiirmser, in the Italian campaign of 1796. He had 
thus an excellent opportunity of observing the brilliant general- 
ship of Napoleon, and as the result of it found himself shut up, 
with Wiirmser and the relics of his army, in Mantua. He volun- 
teered to carry to the commander of another Austrian army, 
Alvinzi, intelligence of the desperate situation of the besieged, and 

aving by courage and address made his way to Alvinzi’s quarters, 
he witnessed the battle of Rivoli, and the surrender of Mantua, 
which followed thereupon. Having taken these lessons in the art 
of war, he visited for a short time Perthshire, of which county he 
was representative in Parliament, and then went back to his 
regiment at Gibraltar, Next year he served in Minorca and Sicily, 
and afterwards at the siege of Malta, Several years of unwelcome 
leisure followed, and about this time he visited Vienna, where he 
formed a friendship, which continued till death, with Radetzky. 
He lost his seat for Perthshire through favouring Catholic eman- 
Cipation. In 1808 he went, as aide-de-camp to Sir John Moore, 
to Sweden, and afterwards to Spain. He bore an active part in 
the campaign which ended at Corunna, and he witnessed the 
death and burial of his lamented chief. Considering the age and 
citcumstances under which he took to the military profession, it 
1s remarkable that he should have produced the general opinion 
which now prevailed of his ability. Two successive commanders 
oh Spain treated him with equal confidence, and having been em- 
Ployed on the staff of Sir John Moore, he afterwards became second 
command to the Duke of Welliagton. It seems, too, that in 


* Memoir of General Lord Lynedoch, G.C.B. By John Murray Graham. 
Edinburgh and London : & Sons. 1868, 


i Se ability, the Duke and the Ministry at home 
agreed, which was a fortunate coincidence of opinion. 

At this time the most important point next to Lisbon, which 
was guarded by Wellington, was Cadiz, and Graham was selected 
to perform the difficult task of co-operating with a Spanish arm 
for itsdefence. Spanish troops under English command wiahened 
brilliant service in this war, but Spanish armies had a dangerous 
faculty of involving their allies in the ruin which they brought 
upon themselves. A combined Spanish and British force moved 
out of Cadiz to attack the French besieging army in reverse. 
For the sake of unanimity, Graham d to serve under 
the Spaniard La Pena. The allied army consisted of 7,000 
Spaniards and about 4,000 British. The battle of Barrossa, 
in which the whole of this army should have joined, was 
fought by the British part of it alone, and very hard work 
it was. The British Suieg the battle had the consolation 
of knowing that, if they won, the Spaniards would share the 
credit; and, if they lost, the blame would be laid exclusively 
on themselves. The immediate cause of the battle was that 
Graham discovered that the heights of Barrossa, which he had 
quitted, and which should have been held by the Spaniards, were 
occupied by the French. Graham, who was capable of immediate 
and bold decision, countermarched his army, and attacked the 
enemy on the heights with the utmost vigour, and without a 
moment's hesitation. Thus he gained a victory before La Pena 
even knew what he was doing. The French, with superior num- 
bers and on advantageous ground, were completely broken ; and if 
the Spaniards had helped their allies at all, the defeat would have 
been arout. The result of the day’s proceedings was that the 
French continued their siege of Cadiz, and the confidence of Wel- 
lington and Graham in their own — increased equally with 
their distrust of Spanish co-operation. This battle was fought in 
March, 1811. Although the French maintained their ground at 
Cadiz, the fact that one of their eagles had been taken in this 
battle made it difficult for them to claim a victory. The eagle was 
taken by Major Gough, of the 87th Regiment, who in after time 
was welcomed by the French before Sebastopol as Le Vaingueur 
du Punjab. In the early part of 1812 Graham commanded a divi- 
sion, and afterwards a corps, under Wellington. He assisted at the 
siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, and commanded a covering force during 
the siege of Badajoz. Before the battle of Salamanca a complaint 
in his eyes obliged him to quit the army and return home, where a 
contest of a diflerent kind awaited him. He stood for Perthshire 
at the general election of October, 1812, and was defeated. 

His return next year to Spain awakened a countryman’s poetic 
genius, which, however, was directed almost as unfortunately as that 
of the author of the epithalamium. Poetasters have seldom per- 

etrated a more grotesque absurdity than that of supposing that 
Spain would be grateful to her English deliverers. but Graham 
earned thanks if he did not receive them, for he led the left wing 
of the British army in the difficult and toilsome marches which 
placed it in position to gain the battle of Vittoria. Graham’s 
movements in the battle had the effect of pushing the enemy from 
the main road to France, and thus rendered the victory decisive. 
At this time the right of the British army was commanded by 
Graham’s old comrade, Hill. The French army was now driven 
out of Spain, but it left garrisons at St. Sebastian and Pamplona, 
and the siege of the former fortress was entrusted to Graham’s 
corps. Considering that this country had then several hundred 
ships at sea, it seems wonderful that our navy could neither 
blockade St. Sebastian nor supply our army with artillery adequate 
for its reduction. Our engineers were ill-provided, and time was 
short, so all the Peninsular sieges were conducted on the simple 
plan which was afterwards recommended by an impulsive Irish- 
man for Sebastopol—namely, “ to have a go-in at the d—d place 
and be done with it.” The first assault on St. Sebastian failed, and 
the batteries were disarmed. Before the siege could be resumed, the 
garrison was supplied and reinforced from Bayonne. The Governor, 
General Rey, deserves the highest praise which can be bestowed 
on resolution and scientific use of all possible means for the 
destruction of human life. The second, and successful, assault 
was made at noon of the last day of August, 1813. This hour 
was chosen as that of low water, which made the river on one 
side of the town fordable. Wellington had called for volunteers 
“who could show other troops how to mount a breach,” but those 
volunteers were not allowed to lead. The second assault was 
begun by the same regiments which had failed before. Graham 
says in his despatch :—“ Everything that the most determined 
bravery could attempt was repeatedly tried in vain by the troo 
who were brought forward from the trenches in succession. No 
man outlived the attempt to gain the ridge.” In this almost 
desperate state of the attack Graham, after consulting with 
Colonel Dickson, of the Artillery, ordered the batteries to com- 
mence firing over the heads of his own troops. When the assault 
was resumed an explosion created some disorder among the enemy. 
The narrow was gained and was maintained. “Thus, 
an assault which lasted above two hours, under the most trying 
circumstances, a firm footing was obtained.” If Graham had to 
thank fortune for the seasonable explosion which enabled his 
troops to carry the long-contested pass, he certainly deserved her 
favour. The enemy recoiled for a moment, and that moment 
decided the fate of the place. 

‘The force which had besieged St. Sebastian nnn name gr 
tions in the field, and under Graham’s command it the 
Bidassoa river, and established itself on French territory. Here 
Graham, being troubled with the old complaint in his eyes, left 
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the troops which he had so successfully commanded, and returned 
home. Soon, however, he was again fit for service, and his 
reputation easily procured for him employment. He was sent 
with a body of troops to Holland, to assist the Dutch in insurrec- 
tion against the French, and here he performed the last and most 
somneiatie of his exploits, which was the bold and almost success- 
ful attempt to take the fortress of Bergen-op-Zoom by assault. 
This fortress is one of the strongest in Holland. Its works were 
designed by Cohorn. It was garrisoned by 4,000 French troops, 
of which about 2,700 were effective. This force was inadequate 
to the manning of its extensive lines. Some of the defences were 
out of repair, and the wet ditches were frozen over. Graham de- 
termined, under these circumstances, to attempt a surprise by 
night. The troops employed were under 4,000, so that the 
assaulting foree was numerically inferior to the garrison, The 
assault was made on the night of March 8, 1814, by four columns, 
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roof of the author’s system. The crowning proble i 
Mir. Darwin will directly attempt the lation 
that of the conversion of varieties into species; the augmentatio; 
that is, of the slight differences characteristic of varieties into th 
more strongly marked differences which are taken to constitute 
species and genera, including the wondrous adaptations of each 
being to its complex organic and inorganic conditions of life. This 


_ closing section of the inquiry will of course lead up to and inyolye 


the ultimate question of the definition of species itself, regardin 
which the utmost vagueness and confusion prevail even among 
pretenders to philosophical accuracy of thought. In the mean. 
r. Darwin has made it his 


_ business to draw attention to the minor shades or gradations of 


which after surmounting many difficulties and much confusion, © 


actually established themselves upon the walls of this fortress, 
which had been called impregnable. But fortune now turned 
against the assailants. Many leading officers were killed or 
disabled, and there was a want of direction equal to the 
emergency. The garrison, recovering from surprise, took the 
offensive. Some of our soldiers got into spirit shops; some were 
benumbed with cold; all were aflected by hesitation and uncer- 
tainty. No reinforcements arrived from without, and here per- 
haps Graham may be censured for asking too much of the troops 
employed in the assault, When day broke, the guns of the place 
were turned upon the assailants. Ultimately, after severe fighting 
and heavy loss, the survivors of the assaulting columns laid down 
their arms. The “daring old man,” as Napoleon called him, who 
conceived this enterprise was then sixty-six years old. 

Graham’s military services were rewarded by a peerage, and he 
enjoyed, as Lord Lynedoch, nearly thirty years of healthy end 
vigorous existence, so that when he died, in 1843, he was in his 
ninety-sixth year, and had lived from the reign of King George IL. 
to that of Queen Victoria. Beginning his military career at 
forty-five years of age, he had the good fortune to find imme- 
diately opportunities for displaying his great military qualities. 
The hfe of a farmer and a sportsman was excellent training for 
the field of war, and the death of his wife rendering his home 
joyless, he was able to devote all his thoughts to the business of 
campaigning. The pictures which Gainsborough had painted of 
his wife were enclosed, after her death, in a wooden case, and 
never opened until he had been buried by her side. He wore till 
death her wedding-ring upon his little finger. The feeling which 
drove him into the army has carried many men thither at twenty, 
sesh few at forty-five. That feeling might have dictated the 


There's nothing in this world can make me joy. 

Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale, 

Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man, 
If Mrs. Graham had lived, her husband's utmost military service 
would have been the command of a regiment of volunteers. A 
man of less energy and audacity might have missed the happy 
moment for decisive action at Barrossa and St. Sebastian, and 
thus Graham’s bitter and irreparable loss was his country’s gain. 
The story of his life, as told in this simple and unpretending 
volume, will always bave a peculiar interest, both from the 
military capacity which he displayed and from the melancholy 
circumstances which called it into action, 


MR. DARWIN ON DOMESTICATION.* 


R. DARWIN’S recent volumes are not of a nature to startle 
either friends or foes of the peculiar philosophical theory 
which has of late years been associated with his name. The in- 
terest they excite is of that comparatively languid kind which the 
public mind entertains for the prolix details brought by the tardy 
medium of the post, when the Atlantic or the Indian cable has 
flashed the first news of some sensational event. Their professed 
wim is not to give bolder or more dogmatic form to the first 
shadowy and tentative hypothesis, or to carry a war of aggression 
into the ranks of traditional or conservative belief. Their design is 
limited to the more modest aim of guing anew, and ut leisure, over 
a portion of the ground occupied by the author's first general 
idea of the origination of species, and filling up in detail the 
outline map of that new province which it was his claim to 
have opened to scientific discovery. In the publication of his 
original treatise Mr. Darwin acknowledged himself to have been 
to some extent hurried by his knowledge of other investigators 
of nature being on the same track, and by the consequent 
necessity of making good, on his own part, the priority of 
discovery. He then announced it to be his intention to publish 
at length, and in —— detail, the whole range of facts upon 
which his inductions had been based, of which his limited volume 
only gave room for a short and inadequate summary. We re- 
gret to hear that the delay which has arisen in the fulfilment 
of this undertaking has been caused by continued ill-health. It 
is satisfactory to be able at length to hail the, appearance of 
an important instalment of the promised work, and we hope 
that no impediment will henceforth stand in the way of its com- 
plete execution. It is naturally to the final portion of the whole 
that we must look for the full development and exhaustive 


* The Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication, Charles 
Darwin, M.A,, F.R.S., 2 vols, London: John 1863, 


| distinction which belong to individuals or varieties under well. 


known and broadly marked generic ups in the realm 
life. This inquiry naturally’ divides itectf into two bends t 
observation. One of these relates to the question of the varia- 
bility of organic beings in a state of nature; the other to the 
influence which has been brought to bear upon organic life by 
man through the agency of artificial culture or domestication, 
It is to the latter subdivision of the main subject that the volumes 
before us are devoted. They are remarkable for the profusion 
and variety of facts which the writer has gathered together, and 
the skill with which he has brought them to bear upon his funda 
mental hypothesis. Apart even from the special theory which 
underlies them, they will be found to possess an independent value 
and interest of their own, as ripe fruit of the readings and ex- 
perience of an accomplished rationalist. Those who shrink with 
the most suspicion or dread from the author’s abstract scheme of 
the primary origin of living species may find satisfaction and profit 
in the stores of information with which these pages abound 
concerning forms of life as they exist. 

It has been insisted of late, by M. Pouchet and others, that 
variability under domestication or artificial culture throws no light 
upon the modification of species in a state of nature. With Mr, 
Darwin, we fail to perceive the force of the arguments, or rather 
of the assertions, on which this objection rests. In what sense can 
man act but as an agent or auxiliary of nature? He has no power 
of altering the absolute conditions of life. He can add no new 
element to the appliances or forces of nature. Ali he can do is to 
form new combinations of natural elements, or to apply existing 
forces with modifications of intensity or continuance. He can 
transfer an animal or a plant from one climate or soil to another, 
or give it food on which it did not subsist in its natural state. 
He can give an individual of either kind the opportunity of a 
crossing with one arbitrarily chosen from a remote region, or 
varying in certain characteristics. He can employ the agencies of 
heat and light, and the resources of chemical or electrical science, 
and keep up his artificial processes without interruption as long 
as he hikes. But he is no more throughout than the minis- 
ter _ observer of —_ law. “It is an error,” Mr, Darwin 
rightly urges, “to s of man tampering with nature, and 
so producing variability. If organic smd had not possessed 
an inherent tendency to vary, man could have done nothing.” 
In how many cases does variation supervene, which man has no 
power to prevent or check, from unintentional exposure of his 
animals or plants to different conditions of life. And how 
little can he make sure of excluding causes or conditions which 
may unawares enter into and mar the simplicity of his experi- 
ments. He is not here dealing with inert or inorganic matter, but 
with the wondrous chemistry of life, and his efforts are limited 
by the laws inherent in the living organism. There is hardlya 
condition or change to which he can subject any particular form of 
life but such as might in all probability have befallen it under 
the infinite contingencies and combinations of nature. During the 
manifold changes which the earth has undergone, and during the 
natural migrations of plants or birds from one island or contnemt 
to another tenanted by difierent species, it can hardly be but that 
such creatures have been often subjected to changes of condition 
analogous to those which almost inevitably cause similar species 
to vary under cultivation. No doubt man may work more rapidly 
and directly by selecting individuals for some special charac- 
teristic, by sowing the seeds or rearing the offspring, and again 
— most favourable specimens for another growth or 
breed. But the initial variation on which man works, and without 
which he can do nothing, is caused by slight changes in the ex- 
ternal conditions of lite which must often have occurred in nature, 
and which may have continued to operate under nature for a0 
indefinite period. From a remote epoch in all of the world 
man has subjected many plants and animals to domestication ot 
culture. He has thus been conducting an experiment on a gigantic 
scale. And nature, Mr. Darwin represents, may be said to have 
conducted incessantly, during the whole lapse of time, a similar 
prolonged experiment. Hence, he infers, it follows that the prin- 
ciples of domestication are of importance to our study of nature. 

thas been too much the fashion to at Mr. Darwin as though 
he had laid down his theory of natural selection as a dogma capa 
of solving the whole problem of the infinite variety of living beings, 
and even the origin of life itself. Small wits have made merry 
with the Darwinian hypothesis, as if the author pretended to do 
away with all that was creative or divine in the structure of the 
universe, and to reduce all existent forms of life, man included, at 
one step to the simple sponge cell or the primeval monad. ‘Thos 
however, who have been at the pains to study Mr. Darwin 2 
his own words, and not from hearsay, cannot fail to be struck 
with the moderation and the philosophic ditlidence of tone 
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which he has advanced at my successive step of his investiga- 
tions. So far from putting forward a dogmatic view of the 
common origin and ultimate identity of all existing species, he is 
careful to announce his whole treatment of the subject as “ an hypo- 


thesis, in the sense in which the undulations of the ether, and 


even its existence, are hypotheses.” If it serves, that is, to explain 
large and independent classes of phenomena as no other supposi- 
tion can explain them, if it helps us to connect great branches of 
facts which otherwise have no perceptible connexion, and thus 
tends towards producing unity Cinatiniep where all was chaos 
or mystery before, it deserves attention as at least a well-grounded 
and hopeful theory. As regards the oft-repeated religious objec- 
tion, it certainly is not one whit derogatory to Deity if we conceive 
a creative power exerted through successive stages and by unvary- 
ing order rather than by a sudden nisus, and by an impulse barely 
distinguishable from caprice. Even supposing the extreme case of 
man being “ improved” from the monkey or from the tadpole, this 
would not take the process out of the hands of the Creator, any 
more than the neb hypothesis need detract from the divine 
workmanship of the earth and the heavens. On the ordinary view 
of each species having been independently created, we gain no 
scientific ——— of the origin of any kind of living variety. 
More than that, we fail absolutely to form to ourselves any con- 
ception of the fact itself. To take a common and obvious instance, 
how are we to picture to ourselves the entrance of the first 
horse upon the pastures of nature? There was beyond doubt an 
hb in geological time when nothing approaching to what we 
understand by a horse existed, or could exist. Going back to the 
great saurian period, or that of the first trilobite, or if necessary, 
the lower beds of the eozoon Canadense, we suppose no one will 
dispute that the horse as yet was not. How, then, where or 
whence, are we to conceive the first of this sort of quadruped to 
havecome? Must we take him to have sprung up ia full vigour, 
from the sand of the seashore, under the stroke of Neptune's 
trident? Having no progenitor of his own kind, was there 
adistinct break between him and all contemporary or antecedent 
isms? Is it to be a question whether the new-born 

t. preceded the full-grown sire, like the old scholastic puzzle, 
which was first, the egg or the hen? Nor is the difficulty here 
to be set aside by the shallow retort that we have the same 
difficulty in accounting for the first creation of life, in any form, 
out of nothing. Of course, where all is dark, no one thing can 
be seen more than another. Of the hypothetical period when 
nothing existed, we cannot therefore be called upon to form a con- 
ception. But at the period of no-horse whereof we speak, we 
find an intelligible and orderly system of things established, with 

fs of the same physical forces, and not afew of the same types of 

, Which prevail in our ownday. And how then are we to suppose 
the necessary break to have occurred in order that a totally new 
animal might make its appearance? Be it kept in mind too that 
the real problem is not that of the introduction of a new species, 
but of a new individual, be it horse, or what not. Nature knows 
nothing of species. Matura creat individuum is a very early maxim 
in all true physiology. What we call Life is made up of so many 
living individuals, each of which must have its birth, and, we 
presume, its parents or parent before it. This simple truth lies 
at the very threshold of the building of scienee, and, strange to say, 
Mr. Darwin’s is the only foot that in our day has essayed to cross 
it. There is absolutely no suggestion before the public—putting 
aside that of downright. miracle—for bridging the gulf between 
the earliest and latest forms of life, but that which he has tenta- 
tively and with the utmost modesty put forth. This fact alone, 
- think, should avail to secure for him a calm and dispassionate 

earing. 

The term “ selection” as appiied to nature may be thought a 
bad one, as implying conscious choice. ‘The idea is, however, no 
other than that which Mr. Herbert Spencer has well expressed by 
the “survival of the fittest.” As applied to the production of 
domestic races by man’s power of choice, the use of the term will 
not be disputed. It is Mr. Darwin’s object to show that an 
analogous action of circumstances upon the organism has the like 
effects under the ordinary set of laws which we personify under 
the name of Nature. he struggle for life in the latter case gives 
scope to that advantage of the superior varieties over the inferior 
which the will of man secures in the former. The result in either 
instance is the preservation of the most divergent varieties; and by 
the extermination of the intermediate forms a gulf is at length esta- 
blished which, in the absence of all knowledge of the intervening 
links, would lead by general consent to the acceptance of a new 
species. Mr. Darwin's present argument is directed to show that 
variations to this exteut have actually been produced in animals 
and plants under the influence of domestic care or culture. This 
Process of successive development is traced in minute detail in the 
case of dogs, cats, horses, cattle, pigs, and more particularly in 
the widely differing breeds of pigeons. An immense amount of 
matter has here been brought together, to which it would be quite 

yond our immediate scope to do justice. We can but indicate 

© general bearing of the conclusions here arrived at upon Mr. 
‘ 8 central hypothesis. The history of cultivated plants, 
poy $s cereals, fruits, and flowers of divers kinds, is also made 
urnish ample details upon the variability of originally identical 
— In the second volume we have some valuable remarks 
pon the inheritance of points of structure and habit through 
Successive Senerations, including the curious phenomena of inter- 
mission of inherited peculiarities, and the modes whereby this 
tance is overborne by hostile conditions of life, by intereross- 
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ing, and by atavism or reversion to previous types. It is 

to find, after several generations of a plant or animal, certain fixed 
characters revealing themselves which had all along been written 
as it were in invisible ink, yet ready at any time to be evolved 
under the requisite external conditions, “ Prepotency of trans- 
mission,” again, on the side of either sex, or in pairs of varying 
stocks, a quality most diflicult to determine beforehand, comes 
in to affect the character of the resulting offspring. The effects 
of free intercrossing are carefully traced in two op direc~ 
tions—“ first, in obliterating the differences between allied breeds, 
and consequently in preventing the formation of new races; 
and secondly, in the modification of old races, or in the for- 
mation of new and intermediate races, by a combination of 
characters.” Certain characters, it is also shown, are incapable 
of fusion. Upon the difficult subjects of sterility and hybridism 
much new light is thrown under the influence of domestication. 
In our profound ignorance as regards the normal and abnormal 
action of the reproductive system, it is not strange that certain 
paradoxes or apparent anomalies should remain without a solu~ 
tion. Yet the fact that the most distinct domestic varieties are, 
with rare exceptions, perfectly fertile when crossed, and produce 
fertile offspring, whilst closely allied species are, as a rule, more or 
less sterile, is shown by Mr. Darwin to be not nearly so formidable 
an objection as it at first appears to the theory of the common 
descent of allied species. 

One of the great truths impressed upon us by the immense 
store of facts grouped together in these volumes is that of the 
fluctuating and, as far as we can judge, never-ending varia- 
bility of our domestic productions, with that of the plasticity of 
their whole organization. This tendency or capacity was not 
— by man, however much it may have been intensi- 
fied or directed by his skill, volition, or caprice. Yet domesti- 
cated animals and plants can hardly have been exposed to greater 
changes in their conditions than have many natural species 
during the incessant geological, geographical, and climatal changes 
of the earth. Another important truth is that redundant power 
of reproduction which supplies an infinitely extended scale for 
the combination of individuals and for the play of latent affinities 
in nature, together with the incessant struggle for existence, and, 
as a consequence, the natural selection or survival of the fittest 
forms. It is a fitting task for the science of our day to enter upon 
the correlation of these fundamental ideas—to trace how far the 
same general laws have been the groundwork of all 
sive growth and improvement in the field of nature, and in that 
special department which we understand as domestication—that 
in which an expansive intelligence has led to the formation 
of the highest and most perfectly adapted of living forms, man 
himself included. Our survey of Mr. Darwin’s masterly treatise 
has been so far occupied with the general outlines of his argument. 
as to have left us too little space to do justice to the many points 
of detail that invite our notice. We may find some future oppor- 
tunity for reverting to this portion of the subject. 


HOMESPUN.* 


heey is a little book of very indifferent and inoffensive essays, 
of which the purpose is decidedly superior to the execution. 
They are not much worse nor much better than the great mass of 
contemporary literature of the same class. ‘The task which many 
contributors to the “ padding” of magazines propose to them~- 
selves—and doubtless for excellent reasons—is tu say nothing at 
the greatest possible length. When this is well e, it may 
produce a very excellent article in its way. We do not wish that 
all writers who are not of the imaginative class should cram their 
pages with statistics and —_ and discussions on democracy. A 
certain amount of pure trifling, in which our interest is claimed 
not by the contents but by the form, is a perfectly legitimate 
branch of literary art. The writer who aims at excellence in this 
department may rise to the level of Charles Lamb, or may sink to 
be a mere twaddler after the fashion of some of our contemporaries ; 
but so long-as the twaddle does not affect to be anything better, 
and the twaddler does not give himself airs and graees which do 
not rightly belong to him, we are content to take it for what it is 
worth, without grumbling. It fills so many pages of print with 
erfectly harmless material. Now the author of Homespun cannot 
be set down at the lowest end of the scale, He has the negative 
merit of modesty, and the positive merit of having rather more 
unity of purpose than generally falls to the lot of his fellows, But 
neither can we put him at a very great distance from the bottom ; 
for his remarks must be confessed to be feeble and superticial, and 
the — disappointing because they really deal with an interest- 
ing subject. 
is cain is to enable us to taste the flavour of American 
country life as it was a quarter of a century ago, and as it still 
remains in the remoter districts of New England. This is in many 
respects undoubtedly one of the most mnmnggeeny ben least familiar 
of American topics. For obvious reasons, we a great deal 
more of New York in Boston soeiety than of the genuine old 
American farmer, who is nevertheless one of the most important 
figures in the country. The “territoriel democracy” of which 
Mr. Disraeli speaks is in some sense the backbone of the nation, 
and the stronghold of so much of the Puritan spirit as still sur- 
vives in America. Its influence during the last few years has 


* Homespun, or Twenty-five Years Ago. By Thomas Lackland. Londen: 
Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1867. 
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been of the highest importance in determining the destiny 
of the United States, although it has not found such noisy 
organs of expression as some other elements of the population. 
It cannot be doubted that an intelligent observer might find in 
rural New England materials for a very interesting picture. 
Unluckily the author of Homespun does little more than suggest 
that there is something to be seen by persons who possess the 
faculty of vision. He gives us very few statistics or hard facts; 
beyond the statement that a hired agricultural labourer in America 
= gets his keep and about twelve dollars a month, we 
ave come upon none of those stubborn arithmetical data which 
form the delight of the Social Science Association. Such pieces 
of raw statistics are out of place in a picturesque account of 
a country, but on the whole even undigested figures are 
more valuable than vague washy pictures. A mathematical 
ground-plan is a stupid thing enough, but at worst it gives only 
some definite and tangible information ; whereas a picture painted 
without force and distinctness has really no assignable value at 
all. ‘The sort of vague generalities of which Homespun is chiefly 
composed provoke us like a confused reflection in a dull mirror. 
We seem to catch a few shadowy masses and blurred outlines of 
which a skilful artist might make something, but which in their 
present condition elude our grasp. For example, there is an 
attempt to describe a country post-office. We learn that in 
America a country “store” generally occupies the place of a shop 
in England; that a crowd of idlers frequently await the coming 
of the mail; that when it comes the postmaster is a long time 
in sorting the letters, but that he at last performs his task 
and calls out the names in alphabetical order, and that the 
crowd is frequently so great that the letters have to be passed 
from hand to hand through a file of the spectators. This seems 
so astonishing a fact that the writer pauses to assure us that he 
is really not exaggerating. “Again and again have we heard 
our name called out in the ears of the town magnates, and 
received what mail matter was rightfully ours through the 
hands of we could not tell how many accommodating men 
and boys mixed together in officious confusion.” After this we 
are assured that the country postmaster is frequently an authority 
on politics, as he is, of course, on the lowest step of the official 
ladder. From all which we infer that, except in the last peculiarity, 
the American postmaster is very much like the postmaster in an 
English village. And yet there must be some more distinctive 
peculiarities in each, if only the describer had the eye to perceive 
them. If Mr. Dickens had put a Yankee postmaster into Martin 
Chuzzlewit, he would perhaps have been caricatured, but at least 
he would have been unmistakeably distinct from his English anti- 
type and from other varieties of Americans. Native authors 
again, such as Washington Irving or Hawthorne, would have 
given a more delicate, but equally unmistakeable, portrait. We 
should have seen the post-oflice as distinctly as Rip van Winkle’s 
dwelling or the cent-shop in the House of the Seven Gables. All 
that ZZomespun can manage to tell us is that there is such a crowd 
to receive letters that they have somehow to be handed over 
people’s heads, and the author takes seven or eight pages to tell us 
that. In his natural descriptions we occasionally get a few more 
distinctive notices. We hear about hickories and katydids and 
huckleberries and woodchucks and chipmonks, and various other 
animal and vegetable products of the New World; but even here 
the writer has not the delicacy or accuracy of touch necessary to 
give any individuality to his sketches, and to make us recognise, 
even in details, the impress of a new and unfamiliar district. 
Hence we can only point to Homespun as a suggestion for 
some one to go and do better. It is true that there is a consider- 
able difficulty in the comparative absence of the picturesque from 
American life. There is of course the monotony, the want of 
sharp contrasts, characteristic of a democratic state of society ; and 
still more, the absence of the old associations that do so much 
for English country life. Washington Irving could pick out 
the quaint old figures of the Dutch settlers of New York, or 
Hawthorne might revive the vigorous successors of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, but the field for such lovers of the picturesque was un- 
fortunately narrow so long as they kept to their own side of the 
Atlantic. When we have added to those already mentioned the 
Leatherstocking, and some two or three more characteristic figures, 
such as Hosea Biglow and perhaps Artemus Ward, we scarcely 
know where to turn for another. hen we compare the narrow- 
ness of the harvest to be gleaned with the boundless riches of 
tradition and contemporary life upon which Sir Walter Scott could 
feed his imagination, we see one cause for the difficulty of pro- 
ducing a national school of fiction in America. It requires a 
keener power of observation than any but an original genius can 
possess to find a sufficient variety of distinctive and picturesque 
characters to fill his pages. A great deal more might have 
been made of the materials of omespun by a more skilful 
hand, but the intrinsic difficulties are considerable. Thus the 
writer describes the town-meeting, the tavern, the muster, the 
fair, and the minister, doctor, and lawyer of the country districts. 
The town-meeting is no doubt a remarkable and characteristic 
institution, but it has an unfortunately strong resemblance to 
the innumerable other meetings where men assemble to make long 
speeches in America. The tavern seems to be, on a small scale, 
pretty much what the Fifth Avenue Hotel is on a larger one; and 
the writer is driven to describe what it once used to be, which 
seems to be a faint reflection of the old posting-inns of pre-rail- 
road times in England, and to add the profound remark that 
Shakspeare, Isaac Walton, Dr. Johnson, and some other remark- 


able characters have made divers reflections upon English inns. | 1368. 


Then the “ country muster ” or field-day of militia regi 

much like other reviews of militia to home, exce ‘pe 
lately it was a less serious business. The fair is an nglish faiy. 
tamed down and made uninteresting, with perhaps less coarse. 


ness and more oratory, but with certainly a smaller admixture of © 


gipsies and wild-beast shows, and other simple amusements of 
the British rustics. As for ministers, doctors, and lawyers, the 
chief remark made is that they are all losing the more strongly. 
marked peculiarities by which they used to be distinguished, The 
minister is not quite so near an approach to a pope in his own 
say the doctor is not so much of a humourist ; and the lawyer 

as less cpportunity for small pettifogging than was formerly the 
case. In short, things are being rubbed down in the great social 
mill of America till there are very few angles left to vary the out- 
lines, and strengthen the effects of light and shade. This is to some 
extent the case all the world over. Externally the contrasts are 
continually diminished, as the little sections within which the popu- 
lation was formerly confined are broken up, and there is less cover 
left for the humours and oddities of individuals. When all the 
world wears black coats and chimney-pot hats, when local customs 
and dialects have been reduced to the average standard, when 
railways have tapped every remote district and promoted a general 
circulation and intermixing of the whole population, there will be 
a much less chance for the dealer in the picturesque. And they 
have certainly made a nearer approach to that consummation in 
America than we have yet done in England. 

To second-rate writers the difficulty presented by this smoothing 
down of the surface is insurmountable. They have none of those 
superficial marks to assist them by which a striking effect may be 
cheaply obtained. And yet we must repeat that a really able ob- 
server might still find ample scope for his faculties in the coun 
districts of New England. It society presents few of those 
contrasts, and fewer of the picturesque observances, which are s0 
common in the Old World, it is still a society with a deeply- 
marked character of its own. A New Englander is not a y 
attractive subject to the lovers of the graceful and tender; but a 
race of such keenness, independence, and toughness of fibre must 
impress any one who is capable of penetrating below the surface, 
We hope that some American of more power may do for his 
countrymen what is only feebly attempted in ZZomespun. 


MADAME DE WITT’S HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 

Sng period of Jewish history covered by this volume ranges 

from the return to the Holy Land, after the captivity in 
Babylon, to the fall of Jerusalem; corresponding almost exactly 
with the subject-matter of the second volume of Milman’s History 
of the Jews. Madame De Witt, in her preface, makes a judicious 
and graceful acknowledgment to the Dean of St. Paul’s as to her 
most valuable authority—as to one, indeed, without whose work 
her own could never have been written. Some such expression of 
gratitude was amply merited, for her shorter narrative is in 
manner and arrangement throughout a very lucid abstract of 
Milman’s admirable history, and at many salient points an almost 
literal transcript therefrom into the French language. ‘The 
authoress could not have followed a better guide, or have im- 
proved her sketch by trying to make it more original. We 
sincerely hope that her conscientious labour may attain the 
thoroughly deserved success to which she modestly aspires—that 
of rendering easier to her younger countrywomen “ une étude in- 
téressante pour la piété comme pour la curiosité et qui présentait 
bien des difficultés.” Catholic and Protestant Frenchwomen alike 
may find both interest and edification in this clear outline of the 
records of a people whose story and character have been so im- 
measurably important in moulding the shape and fate of European 
Christendom. 

If it were possible to lay aside our habitual sense of the pecu- 
liarity of the nation whose earliest chronicles we read in the Bible, 
and of its special relation to the general history of the world, 
these records would still form a volume of remarkable interest. One 
need never have heard of the Jews, and yet might find the exploits 
of the Maccabean heroes as absorbing as any historical romance 
ever written. Herod might be a name heard for the first time, 
and still the series of domestic tragedies which engulfed one after 
another of his kindred till the very moment of the astute 
jealous tyrant’s own death would be as terrible as the story of the 
Atridw. The long and desperate effort to shake Judea loose from 
the Roman yoke, marked in succession by the death-struggles of 
Jotapata, Gamala, Gischala, Jerusalem, and Masada, yields to no 
national war in the brilliant incidents of individual heroism and 
general self-sacrifice recorded by its witness and historian of his 
own devoted people. And the personal adventures of Josephus 
himself, as told in his own history, are almost as we 
striking as the fortunes of the Jewish cause, which he a andoned 
in time to become a prosperous client of the Flavian family. 

The fabled compact between the man and the horse on its 
quarrel with the stag was habitually illustrated in the alliances 
entered into by Rome. The first book of Maccabees contains @ 
notable record of the treaty made between Judas Maccabeus w! 
his brethren and the people of the Jews of the first part, and Th 
Senate of Rome of the second part, in the year 162 B.C. i 
articles of the league are worded as between two independent an 
sovereign nations, treating upon terms of a strict equality. e 
optimist recital of the Roman character and constitution give y 
the Maccabean historian, as the inducements which moved tA 


* Histoire du Peupie Juif. Pav Madame De Witt, nee Guizot. Paris: 
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warrior-statesman of Judah to make overtures for this alliance, isa 
curious commentary upon the future experience of Imperial Rome 
that was reserved for the Jews :— 

It was told him besides, how they destroyed and brought under their 
dominion all other kingdoms and isles that at any time resisted them ; but 
with their friends and such as relied upon them they kept amity; and that 
they had conquered kingdoms both far and nigh, insomuch as all that heard 
of their name were afraid of them; also that, whom they would help to a 
kingdom, those reign; and whom again they would, they displaced; and finally, 
that they were greatly exalted. Yet, for all this, none of them wore a 
crown, or was clothed in purple, to be magnified thereby ; moreover how 
they had made for themselves a senate-house, wherein three hundred and 
twenty men sat in council daily, consulting alway for the people, to the end 
they might be well ordered ; and that they committed their government to 
one man every year, who ruled over all their country, and that all were 
obedient to that one, and that there was neither envy nor emulation among 


them. 
e power reserved in a supplementary clause of the treaty, for the 
parties to me diminish anything at their 
leasures, was not to prevent the ordinary course of a Roman 
connexion from fulfilling itself in the case of Jerusalem. Longer 
arms than those of any Demetrius or Antiochus henceforth em- 
braced the destinies of the chosen people with a clasp that was to 
w from loose to tight when at any time they should resist the 
demands of the friend who had become a protector. They were 
to see and to feel enough of Roman rulers wearing a crown, and 
clothed in purple to be magnified thereby. They were to learn, 
not only to appeal unto Cesar as the supreme temporal authority 
upon earth, but to dread the impious crotchets of an imperial mad- 
man who wished to be worshipped while alive in their Holy of 
Holies. Their protesting delegates to Caligula were barely to 
escape with life by a whim of the despot’s capricious and con- 
temptuous clemency, as nothing worse than “a poor foolish people 
who cannot believe that Iam a God”; while the stern edict of 
desecration only failed to be enforced by the irresistible strength 
of the Roman arms through the opportune murder of the tyrant 
whose immortal divinity they were to have been forced to adore. 
Even in their last desperate struggle with their ruthless patrons 
their very fate as a nation was to wait, as a matter of secondary 
importance, till the envy and emulation of rival imperators and 
isan armies had fought out the factious duel to the end; till 
the victor could find leisure complacently to tighten his death- 
grasp on the throat of their holy city, and could grace the triumph 
of his own imperial house with the golden candlesticks of their 
violated temple. The Jewish people had to feel, if ever a people 
did, that they were taken up in the hands of Rome as a very little 

thin 


Through the whole period of its connexion with Roman his- 
tory, whether under the guise of a nominally independent State, 
an annexed province, or a revolted horde of desperate rebels, the 
Jewish nation displayed the same characteristics of sturdy vitality 
and individually dauntless courage which had illustrated its de- 
votion to the religious law in the times of the Maccabean heroes. 
The Jews were generally ready to render unto Cesar what was 
his, and more than what was his, in the way of tribute money. 
They would usually submit quietly to the extraordinary rapacity of 

* Rome’s licensed robbers in a proconsul’s or a prefect’s robes, rather 
than aggravate their calamities by injudicious resistance. Had they 
been equally disposed to consult the balance of temporal convenience 
by acquiescing in the Roman tendency to fuse all forms of national 
religion into the worship of one heterogeneous Pantheon, they might 
have retained the enjoyment of their city and their temple; but they 
would not have been Jews if they had cared to retain it on such 
terms. Even at the risk of extermination, they were as firmly re- 
solved to allow no idolatries either of a living Caligula or of a 
mythical divinity to enter the holy place, as they had been m 
Herod’s time to make sure that no graven images were introduced 
Ag own royal tyrant under the semblance of armoured tro- 
phies. Their zeal for the maintenance of their law under all 
dangers was backed by the strongest faith that, if even at the last 
gasp, the promised deliverer would arise and save his people; and 
the examples of captivity which filled out the chequered national 
fortune recorded in their historical books were so many instances 
of endurance justified by a subsequent recovery of freedom and 

rosperity. yen those who, like Josephus, preserved their 

ves, amid the final ruin of their brethren, by a timely surrender, 
apetagiend to their own consciences, and endeavoured to convert 
the more obstinate patriots, with the plea that God was so clearly 
on the side of the great battalions as to have manifested his will 
again to chasten his beloved people even to the point of humble 
submission to the irresistible enemy. No stimulus except that of 
an unshaken belief that they were the elect among the nations 
could have made the Jews cohere through the sufferings of their 
hopeless resistance, in spite of the politic and even humane 
attempts made by Titus to save them from the consequences of 
oo own obdurate bravery. ‘The resistance of the zealots in the 
th ty rock fortress of Masada, built by Herod above the coasts of 

e Dead Sea, when the fall of Jerusalem had left them no hope of 
succour from without, culminated in one of the most grandly tragic 
sees of self-slaughter known to history. At the bidding of their 
= er Eleazar, the whole garrison and their households put them- 
Seives to death, in token that it was better to fall into the hands 


of their God, even when angry, than into those of godless men. 
S 0 women and five children alone survived to explain to the 
a the meaning of the silent massacre. Madame de Witt’s 

oe unt of the scene is one of the most eloquent passages in 
rd story, and worth quoting entire ; though it yields in dignified 
Mi plicity of style 


to the corresponding paragraphs by Dean 


The Saturday Review. 


Eléazar parlait encere lorsque la multitude l’interrompit d’une seule voix. 
Toutes les ames ¢taient transportées, tous les bras s’armaient, les femmes 
embrassaient leurs maris, les enfants disaient adieu & leur pere, et le 
poignard des péres et des maris mettait seul fin & ces embrassements. Nul 
ne reculait, nul ne faiblissait, le méme lan les animait encore lorsqu’ils se 
trouvérent seuls, entourés des cadavres de leurs familles: rassemblant a la 
hate ce qu’ils avaient de plus précieux, ils mirent le feu & leurs richesses, 
puis dix exécuteurs furent choisis, et les uns aprés les autres, les fiers 
zélateurs courbérent la téte devant le coup mortel, comme des agneaux 
qu’on méne a la boucherie. Tous tombérent tenant encore embrassés les 
corps de leurs femmes et de leurs enfants; le sort désigna celui des dix 
executeurs qui devait survivre & tous ses compagnons, les neuf autres 
tombérent sous ses coups ; puis, jetant un dernier regard autour de lui pour 
voir s'il ne restait plus de victime pour son épée, il mit le feu au palais et, 
s’enfongant le = dans le cceur d’une main ferme, il tomba mort sur 
des monceaux de cadavres. 

Le jour commengait & poindre et les Romains s’¢veillaient dans leur 
camp. Bientot les cohortes se formérent: elles avangaient portant les 
échelles d’escalade : pas une sentinelle ne paraissait sur les murs de Musada. 
Les Romains craignaient une surprise, ils marchaient a l’assaut avec pré- 
caution : nul bruit ne se faisait entendre, ils s’élanctrent enfin dans la ville 
en poussant des cris: nul ne répondait, nul ne sortait des maisons fermées, 
les flammes, mal éteintes, sifflaient devant les soldats, un silence de mort 
planait sur la ville. Enfin, deux femmes et cing petits enfants sortirent en 
tremblant d’une caverne, ils racontérent l’histoire d’fléazar et de ses com- 
pagnons: les Romains ne voulaient pas les croire. Eteignant les flammes 
qui les entouraient, ils avanctrent cependant jusqu’au palais: 1a, les 
cadavres des neuf cent soixante victimes, les hommes paraissant encore pro- 
teger les femmes et les enfants, remplirent les Romains d’un étonnement 
mélé de quelque admiration. Les derniers défenseurs de la Judée n’avaient 
pas succombé sous le fer des Romains, mais la guerre de l’indépendance était 
terminée. 

A most sting picture of Masada, exhibited afew years since 
in London by Mr. Edward Lear, will have fixed in the memories 
of all who saw it a landscape of remarkable but desolate grandeur, 
fit to be the ideal scene of such a tragedy. 

Though we have spoken of the general antagonism between the 
Roman Empire and the Jews as essentially a religious one, the 
immediate grounds of the particular revolt which led to the final 
war were various and complicated. The inordinate insolence of 
the governor Florus, and the mili incapacity of the prefect 
Cestius Gallus, contributed, along with internal causes, to rouse 
the revolutionary zeal that was destined to predominate over all 
milder feelings or calmer reasonings, even to the destruction of 
Jerusalem. It is difficult to fix any precise moment at which the 
cooler and more rational spirits among the Jews had and lost their 
last chance of staving off this destruction by a dignified submis- 
sion to an irresistible military necessity; just as it is difficult, in 
studying the French Revolution, to find the exact point at which 
the history of France might have been turned into a less violent 
and turbid stream. There is indeed a singular analogy between 
the temper of the Idumeans and the zealots in the Jewish revolt, 
and the blind b gages fury which grew upon the Parisian mob 
as it proceeded to constitute itself the supreme national autho- 
rity. The same intense feeling that the country is in danger 
overrides all narrower natural considerations; the same process 
of weeding out all probable traitors, all lukewarm friends or friends 
“ suspect’ of lukewarmness, by legal trial, by semblance of legal 
trial, and lastly with no fiction of legality whatever, culminates 
in a similar Reign of Terror. As the Roman legions close nearer 
and nearer round each devoted fortress-city of Judza and Galilee, 
as bulwark after bulwark of Jerusalem itself falls before the 
battering-ram and the catapult, the remnant of the elect, purged 
by combat without and rigour within, becomes day by day more 
indifferent to life and to human suffering, more concentrated upon 
enduring to the last for the temple and the cause. Long betore 
the flames swallowed up the Holy places, the zealot leaders must 
have felt that, in default of a miracle, no end was possible, for 
themselves and their followers, beyond the alternatives of perish- 
ing by the Roman sword, falling on the sword of a friend as 
Eleazar did at Masada, or being scourged and strangled at the foot 
of the Roman Capitol, as was Simon the son of Gioras. 


SKETCHES IN CENTRAL ASIA.* 


VAMBERY has attempted a somewhat dangerous experi- 

e ment, that of making up a second book from the materials 
available for a first. Few of us can belp blurting out the best 
of what we have to say on any subject at the first opportunity, 
and a traveller telling the story of his travels is certainly no ex- 
ception to the rule. priori, then, we should expect the present 
volume of M. Vambéry to be less valuable and entertaining than 
the one which he published three years ago. But before pointing 
out how much this is actually the case, or what success M. Vam- 
béry has met with, we may notice some incidental circumstances 
very much in his favour. When he wrote formerly, he may have 
had reason to dread the public apathy concerning everything which 
bore the name of Central Asia. His chief claim to be heard 
lay in the romantic nature of his adventure, and not at all in the 
interest taken in the countries which he traversed. The case has 
now changed altogether. Political interest in Central Asia has 
revived, and a good account of the whole region by a recent traveller 
could not but be welcome. Moreover, it happens that, although M. 
Vambéry did not traverse the whole region, his route lay through 
precisely those parts of it to which most interest is for the moment 
attached. What we are curious about is the country intervening 
between the Russian frontier in Independent Tartary and India— 
or, rather, the area enclosed between the Caspian and the Indus 
in the one direction, and between the Persian desert and the 


tures, on thnology Central Asia, Arminius . 
London: W. H. Allen & Co. Ses. 
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Russian frontier in Independent Tartary in another—the scene of 
Russian encroachments towards the north-west of India, the 
possible field of efforts in attack or defence of the Indian Em- 
pire; and this was the district over whose length and breadth, 
with a few exceptions, M. Vambéry wandered. He traversed, at 
the commencement of his adventure, the Persian province of Ma- 
zanderan, bordering on the Caspian ; and, on his return, the whole 
length of the Persian province of Khorassan, from the frontier of 
Atlghanistan to the verge of Mazanderan. ‘The middle part of his 
journey was occupied in traversing the oases of Turkestan and the 
intervening deserts so far as the country is still unoccupied by 
Russia—Khiva, Bokhara (including the semi-independent province 
of Shehr-i-Sebz), and several of the States on the left bank of the 
Oxus ; as well as Herat, the most westerly province of Affghanistan. 
Samarcand, the extreme point to which he advanced, though then 
distant from the Russian frontier, is now within a few miles of the 
most advanced Russian post. If M. Vambéry had only ascended 
the left bank of the Oxus as far as Balkh and Kunduz, and taken 
in Eastern Afighanistan—that is, the part of the whole region 
nearest to India—his tour would have been complete. What he 
has left unvisited, however, it was not so important in a political 
view to survey. Recent Indian information regarding the districts 
immediately adjacent to our north-west frontier is comparatively 


ample, but this is not the case with respect to the districts beyond | 
—especially the oases of Turkestan—which are nearer to the | 


Russian frontier. It is also a circumstance in M. Vambéry’s 
favour that since the Central Asiatic furor of nigh thirty years ago 
there has been little travelling in the scene of his adventures. 
He is inferior to many of his predecessors who had scientific, 
military, and political knowledge to guide their observations, and 
perhaps other gifts which make their works more valuable as to 
what they saw; but he occupies an exceptional position as the 
most recent traveller, and one whose wanderings were widely 
extended. 

Having so much in his favour, M. Vambéry’s chances of failure 
in publishing a second volume were very much diminished. The 
second, it must be allowed, is not so good as the first, which 
contained the cream of his adventures and of his information. 
There are chapters which are little more than repetitions, such 
as the account of the productive power of the oases of Turkestan, 
the passages relating to the Turkomans and the slave trade, 
the descriptions of dervishes and dervish life, and of travelling 
in the desert; but generally the volume is far from being super- 
fluous or irrelevant. The peculiar excellence of M. Vimbéry is 
his observation of the inner life of the people of Central Asia, 
and without many chapters now written his testimony on this 
head could not considered complete. He describes more 
fully than before the peculiar Mahommedanism which reigns to 
the eastward of Persia, so like the fanaticism of the similarly 
isolated Wahabee communities of Arabia, and he also accounts 
very plausibly for its origin. The Western Turk, who is met with 
in Syria and Europe, has been altered greatly by his contact with 
Franks. He has acquired some knowledge of, and respect for, the 
non-Mahommedan world, is of a tolerant disposition, and has but 
a feeble hold of many peculiarities of his creed. The astern 
Turk, on the contrary, has been cut off by the Shiite schism of 
the Persians, through whom pone | he has had access to Europe, 
from all Western influences. Anything European must come to 
him as Persian, and be abominable in his eyes, as everything 
Persian is. ‘The Eastern Turk is consequently a curious com- 
pound of antique Orientalism and fanatical Mahommedanism, one 
of the most singular features being a clinging to nomad life and 
habits, to be seen even in the Uzbek, the most civilized of the 
races in Central Asia. The effect of M. Vambéry’s description 
is enhanced by two things—one wholly peculiar to this book. 
The first is his description of his sensations as a European 
in making himself a thorough Turk, entering completely into 
the ways and thoughts of his companions, and not abandoning 
his mask, waking or sleeping, in company or alone, for a 
single instant. The other is his account of the Khivan Mollah 
whom he persuaded to come with him to Pesth ; and the gradual 
opening of whose mind to the wonders of the Western world, 
which he had formerly despised, and his difficulties in accept- 
ing apy kind or form of Western Christianity, all alike alien to 
his modes of thought, are graphically described. M. Vimbéry 
also dwells on the circumstance that this long-isolated people is 
now beginning to feel severely the pressure of the West. The 
eastern shore of the Caspian, by means of the railway to Nijni- 
Novgorod and steamers on the Volga, is already within a fortnight’s 
journey from England ; and, after a single day’s travel inland, the 
stranger may find himself in the midst of this peculiar world. 
The old organization cannot but be broken up by the tide of in- 
fluences from the West; and as the type of community is more 
antique and the distance greater between it and the invadin 
races, the revolution destined to result must be more profound 
than any similar change necessitated by the abrupt contact of a 
Mahommedan tion with Western influences. 

The book is not without altogether new, or which 
—_— relate to the theme of the former volume. Of these the 
sketch of the literature of Bokhara, proving as it does the partial 
civilization of the Asiatic States in spite of barbarous usages, and 
the wholly barbarous aspect they are apt to present, is of con- 
siderable value. We are a little surprised, however, that M. 
Vémbéry, instead of furnishing specimens exclusively from his own 
investigations, should also borrow something from other books, 
such as the tale from Bronislas Zaleski’s work on the Kirghiz 
Steppes. Of great interest, again, is M. Vambéry’s description of 


the various races—Turanian and Iranian—which inhabit the 

oases countries. On questions of ethnography in Central Asie 

he cannot but be an authority, coming into such close contact as 

he did with specimens of every variety to be found among the 

débris of races which successive invasions have left, and possesa. 

ing an intimate colloquial knowledge of more than one ‘furkish 
ialect. 

Another new and important chapter is that in which M. 
Vambéry describes his journey from Khiva to Kungrad at the 
mouth of the Oxus. As we pointed out in our review of the first 
volume, the omission to describe this journey in it was unfor. 
tunate. He has now remedied the defect, and communicated 
the observations he had to make on a country which has been 
seen by few Europeans. He has also detailed the grounds on 
which he aflirmed, in his first volume, the unsuitability of the 
Oxus for navigation from the Sea of Aral. This latter ‘question 
is one of some importance. The Russian hold of the Oxus, on 
its falling into Russian hands, would be greatly strengthened 
their being able to send up steamers trom the Sea of A 
M. Vambéry hardly saw enough to affirm the absolute imprac- 
ticability of the channel, the obstacles of shallowness and shifti 
sands being most formidable below Kungrad; but even the diffi- 
culties which he saw—the straits at Sheikh-Djeli and Kiptchak, 
the shallows below the latter point, and the waterfall of Kazan- 
kitken still farther down—are obviously great. Still the river ig 
certainly navigable for many miles of its course, and must be 
useful to any Power which can launch a gunboat on it, though not 
so useful as it would be with an easy channel into the Aral Sea, 
M. Vambéry, we observe, takes no notice of the Russian project to 
divert the Uxus into its ancient bed, though he holds firmly to the 
opinion which is at the bottom of the project, that the Oxus did at 
one time make its way to the Caspian. If such a diversion of the 
river could be accomplished, a great difference would be made in 
the problem of the navigability of the Oxus, which would then 
be accessible from the Caspian, supplying, as Russian _projectors 
calculate, a water-way from Nijni-Novgorod, by the Volga, the 
Caspian, and the Oxus, almost to the frontiers of India, 

The chapter which will be read with most interest, though the 
others ought not to be passed over, will probably be the closing 
one on the rivalry between Russia and England, the political topic 
which will send most people to the book. M. Vambéry’s general 
notion is that there is cause in India for watchfulness of Rassian 
designs; that Russian conquest hardly promotes civilization, the 
Asiatic being rather more civilized than his Cossack conquerors; 
that English influence in Central Asia is much more to be desired, 
in the interests of civilization, than that of Russia; and that England 
should by all means cultivate the friendship of the Aflghan people. 
Perhaps he exaggerates in imputing evil designs to Russia, though 
a fact like that on which he dwells—the progress of Russia 
since he wrote his former volume—is not easily explained away. 
The approach of Russia to the frontier of India is, however, of 
grave concern to England, whatever the present designs of our new 
neighbour may be. No doubt also M. Vambéry depreciates the effects 
of Russian conquest asa civilizing influence; for Russia, as a country 
bringing with it an air of the West, is not to be judged altogether’ 
by its Cossack pioneers. The friendship of the Affghan people asa 
barrier for India against Russia, though much recommended just 
now by those who should know better than M. Vambéry, appears 
to be rather a problematical remedy against the danger of Russian 
attack. At best we could never be quite sure of the Afighans. 
When Russia is in contact with them it would simply be a ques- 
tion, between England and Russia, who could bribe highest in order 
to secure their aid. If Russia offered the plunder of “ % what 
chance should we have? The Afighans might be very foolish to 
close with such an offer, but wiser folks than they might readily 
mistake the relative force of the rival Powers that were tempting 
them. Another reason for placing small reliance on Afighan 
friendship is the fact, susceptible of demonstration from our own 
experience, that powerful armies in Afighanistan can march and 
fight in defiance of the people. The land is not a waste of barren 
hills, like the Caucasus, but a mixture of mountain and plain, 
capable of being held by whatever force occupies the two ~ 
plains of Herat and Candahar, and the valley of Cabul. 
reside the bulk of the population, and an army moving through 
the country could guard its posts and communications without 
holding every mountain or subduing every tribe. In 1839 and 
1840, indeed, the expeditionary force was little molested by the 
people, and no disaster need have happened but for the exces- 
sive carelessness in garrisoning Cabul. M. Vambéry must also be 
in error in supposing that Tartar hordes will be more danger- 
ous to Europe when Russia, by completing her railways, can direct 
them by hundreds of thousands to a given spot. No coum 
which can put a few thousand soldiers with breechloaders an 
rifled cannon into the field need have any fear of myriads of Asia’s 
“wildest horsemen.” His remarks will perhaps be most valuable 
as a proof that the agitation in India about the approach 
Russia is not, as it seems the fashion to suppose, the result of @ 
professional craving for war. Here is one man who cannot be 
suspected of having caught the contagion of the services or @ 
taste for Indian Imperialism, yet he marvels as much as any Indian 
newspaper at the apathy of the Indian and English Governments. 
True, it may be said, he is a Hungarian, traditionally hostile to 
Russia; but this will not account altogether for his view. It oat 
rather serve his purpose asa patriotic Hungarian to make Englan 
and India forget Central Asia, and concentrate attention on astern 
Europe, where the —— foresees a conflict in which he must 


fight for the existence of his country. 
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_ work, and correct the more glaring grammatical blunders. 
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We must by the book as for the most 

a useful supplement to M. Vambéry’s former volume, and 
worthy of especial attention from = M. Vambéry’s 
exceptional position as a traveller in Central Asia, which we have 
already explained, makes his writings peculiarly valuable to those 
who have no time to get up all the authorities, but wish to obtaina 

neral account of the country and people from a recent eye-witness. 
The sketches are picturesque, the writing fresh and vivid, and one 
can well believe that the author’s merry humour served him in 
good s stead in conciliating friends during his perilous adventure. It 

isa pity that blemishes of the same kind as those we pointed out 
nh former work are again to be met with. He should have had 
no difficulty in finding a competent translator from whatever 
age he may write in, or at least some friend to revise the 


COLLEGE, March, 1868.—THIRTEEN 
SCIIOLARSIIIPS, varying in value from £50 to £15 a rear, besides a number of FREE 
ADMISSIONS, ones pt £20, will be competed for eariy in June next. ‘I'wo of the Scholar- 
ships will be offered fo: n ‘Iwo are limited, One to Sons of Clergy- 
men, and oe to sont of f Indian Chaplains or Missionaries Th Test are of 

rom Twelve Sixteen.— particulars may b 
Mr. Sexxics, ‘Lhe College, Marlborough, 


RADLEY.— —SCHOLARSHIPS.—TWO JUNIOR or EN- 

Apply to the Rev. the Wanpen, Radley College, ‘Abingdon jon. 7 

(THE ¢ CLAPHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 8.W.— Head- 
aster—The Rev. ALFRED WRIGLEY, M.A., M.D., F 2 A.S. Mathematics, 

Classics § Sciences, Experimental and Natural, Ev: kel, taught wi th the following results 


* 1. Second Wrangl er and Smith's Prizeman in 1868. 


Cambridge, 
4. Phe Scholarship ‘of Brasenose Coll: Uxtord, 1857, 
Special pk for the Indian Civil Service, Woolwich, Sandhurst, Direct Commis- 


sions, 
Th Ine First Place in the Sandhurst Examination List has been obtained Three times out of 
Five by these Specials, 
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POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James's Hall.— 


. ~~ ARABELLA GODDARD'S BENEFIT, on Monday Evening next, March 
16, w Programme wiil include Mendelssohn's Sestet, for Fiano and Strings, and Sonata 
Bast, fur Piano alone (both posthumous works, and for the firsttime in public); Beethoven's 
an in C, tor Strings (repeated by general desire); and Mozart's Sonata in A iy aed 
aud Violin, _ Exeeutants, Madame Arabella Godderd, MM. Joachim, L. Ries, Henry 

ve, Zerbiui, Beyestss. and Piatti. Vocalist, Mr. Sims Reeves. Conductor, Mr. Bene- 
Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s. - Programmes and Cha: 

Bond Street; Keith, Prowse, & Co.'s, 48 Cheapside; and Hall, 2s 
ly. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall.— 
LAST TWO MORNING PERFORMANCES on Situstane, March 2! and 28, at Three 
o'clock. On Saturday Afternoon next, March 21, Herr Joachim will make his Last Appearance 
Thee in London this Season. ‘Piauoforte, Madame Arabclla Goddard. Violoncello, 
jaiti._Programmes and Tickets at Chappell & Co.'s, 50 New Bond Street. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—FIFTY-SIXTH SEASON. 
Conductor_Mr. W. G. CUSINS. 
FIRST CONCERT, March 16, Hanover Square Rooms. 

Symphonies : Schubert's unfinished in B minor; Beethoven, No. 4, in B flat. Overtures: 
Euryanthe (Weber); lise (Cherubini). Concertstitek (Schumann), first time in Engiand ; 
and Kondo in B minor, Mendel n. Pianoforte, Madame Schumann. Vocalists, Mudile. 
Gute and Mr. Vernon Kigby.—Subscriptions, Four Guineas and Three Guineas and a Lialt, 

ingle ‘Viekets, 15s.—1.. Cock, Addison, & Co., 63 New Bond Street. 


EDNESDAY NEXT.—LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS? 
St. James's Hall, under the direction of Mr. John Boosey.—The NINTH CONCERT” 
on Wednesday Evening next. Vocalists: Madame Sherrington, Madame Martorelli Garcia’ 
Madile. Drasdil, Miss Murie Stocken, and Madlle. Liebhart; Mr. Nelson Varley and Signor 
Gustave Garcia. Ciarionet, Mr. Lazarus. Pianoforte, Madame Arabella Goddard. The St. 


THE Rey. ALEX. J. D. DORSEY, B.D, will begin the 
following on the 16th and 17th instant: 


1.—CLASSES. 
Critical Study of the Eng! ture, 
History of English 
Engltisn Composition—Essays, Poems, ictation , and Official Forms, 
Public Reading—M of ithe Distinct Utterance, 2—3. 
Public Delivery, ic, G mar, k:xpression, Voice, &c., 3-4. 
I.—LECTURES FOR LADIES AND QaUTLEMEE AT 4 AND 5,15, 
IIL—EVENING CLASSES FOR GENTLEMEN 

Public Reading, Mondays and Thursdays, 8—9. 

Pubiic Speakin, Mondays ‘Thursdays 8, 9—10. 

English Composi' 8, 
13 Prince’s Square, Kensington 


NAVAL CADETS, &c,—FOSTER’S N AVAL and MILI- 
TARY ESTABLISHMENT. —At the recent i Pupils 
took—Ist, 3rd, 9th, and 10th places for First Class Ne ist, N 9th, 
32nd for Sandhurst; 9ch and 14th for Marine Commissions; 40th for — ich. 
At the jast Four Examinations for ous Class Cadets alone Pupils have taken lst, sada 
3rd, 9th, 10th, 10th, 10th, Lith, &c. piace; 
Address, M. Fosren, Stubbington House, Fareham, near Portsmouth. 


ClV IL SERVICE and ARMY. — Mr. W. M. LUPTON 


of Hite and Arith ie for titi 
GEN LEME f both “4 Bulla. 
ings, Strand, 


We OOLWICH, CIVIL SERVICE, SANDHURST, and 
NE.—Rev. Dr. (Joh. Coll. Cam.), receives into his House 
TWELVE PUPILS for the above. 8 passed over 300. —Castlebar Court, Ealing, W. 


pUBLIc EXAMINATIONS.—Mr. JAMES SHERRAT, M.A., 
coptionee to receive PUPILS. During the last Fourteen years Mr. Sarnnar nee been 


constantly engaged in preparing Gentlemen tor the various Departments of the Pubiic Service, 
Military an Civil, Home and Indian s.W. 


cilia Choral Seeiety of bk izhty Voices, under the direction of Mr. C. J. cry Cc 
J. L. Hatton. Admission, 1s. and 2s.; Balcony, 3s.; Stalls, 5s.—To be had of Boosey & Co., 
les Street; and at the Hall. 


rps GRANGE, Ewell, Surrey.—Dr. BEHR, assisted by a 


7 

SCHUM: ANN EVENINGS. — HERR SCHLOESSER’S 

THIRD SCHUMANN EVENING, on ‘Thursday, March 19, at Eight."j Beethoven 

Rooms, 27 Harley Street. ‘Trio in G minor ; Sticke im Volkston, for Violoncello and Piano; 
Mahrchen for Clarionet, Viola, and Piano ; inE (by desire). MM. 

Pollitzer, Wiener, Daubert, Pape, and Schloesser. Vocal ist, Madile. Dr. — MNekets, 7s. 6d., 

— 8, 80 New Bond Street ; and of Herr Schloesser, 2 U pper Geenge Street, Bryanston 


RN. HENRY LESLIE’S CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall. — 
Thursday, March 19. — Orchestral and Choral. Herr Jo hi ll ph t 
Violin Concerto and Bach's “ Chaconne” ; Mendel Issohnu's 
from ** Antigone and 7s. 6d., 5s., 48., 38., 28., at all 
usicselleis’. 


ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter Halj.— 
Conductor, Mr. Costa.—Friday next, March 20, Mendelssohn’ s ATILALIE and Rossini’s 
STABAT MATEK, Subscription Concert. Principal Vocalists: Madlle. Carola, Mie 
von, Mudame Sainton-Dolby; Mr. Cummings, and Mr. Lewis ‘thomas. 
The Illustrative Verses to “ Athalie ” will be recited by Mr. Lin Rayne. 
The Band and Chorus, the most extensive available in Exeter Hall, will consist of, as usual, 
nearly 700 Pe: formers. 
_ 3s., 5s.; and Stalls, 10s. 6d., at the Society's Offices, 6 Exeter Hall. 
usual Lent Performances of MESSIAH, on Friday, April 3, and Viginestan, A 
Vocalists: Madile. Carola, Madame Saintou-Duiby; Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Santi ey. pane 
Tickets, 5s.; Stalls, 10s. Gd. each, will be ready for issue at 6 Exeter Hall, at Ten o'clock 
yreciealy on Monday. Persons desirous of securing Tickets should apply as soon as they are 


HANDEL FESTIVAL.—VOUCHERS, securing Tickets, are 


now ISSUED at the Exeter Hall Offices daily, from Ten till Four o'clock. 
gute! in Single-Letiered Liocks only, on the North side of the Palace, are issued at Exeter 


__ Office of Sacred Harmonic Society, 6 Exeter Mall, March 14, 1868. 


GREAT HANDEL FESTIVAL.—The CRYSTAL PALACE 
OFFICE is open Daily, from ‘Ten till Four o'clock, for the i f Vouche: 
Stalls, &c., for the GREAT FESTIVAL at the Crystal Palace in June next. name 
Numbered Stalls in Double-Lettered Blocks ouly,on the South Side, are issued at the Palace. 
BD CC, GG, KK, at ‘Three Guineas the set, or Twenty-five Shillings a Single Day; and 
D, and’ WW XX ona Y Secondo Guineas the Set, or One Guinea a Single 
hum 
eats in » &c., at One Guinea the Set, or Seven 
¢ Festival Committe 
ed: Soe tage _ — point out to intending Visitors that the earlier the Application, the 


Letters by Post enclosi ttended to. 
Fe GREAT FOUL REI REHEARSAL on Friday, June 12. Vouchers are also issued for 


Half Guinea each. 
Five Shillings each, 
by Ticket 5s., or by Season Ticket. 

—The Rehearsal Day, (ways very 
popular. Stalls should delay. 
YHIRITT S ond PAINT. 
i} HE ALPINE EXHIBITION of DRAWINGS and PAINT- 
wat Pe . chiefly of = ENGADINE and TYROL, by ELIJAH WALTON, PALL 
age ALLERY, 48 li Mall. For One Month only. Admission, including Catal 
s. From rom ‘Len to Six. “Win Close on April 4. 


ST. MARK’S HOSPITAL for FISTULA, &c., City Road, E.C. 


The FESTIVAL DINNER of this Charity will be hold on 
London Tavern. The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR has kindly consented fa. 


| J NIVERSITY COLLEGE, London. — - COURSE of 
thi on_LOGIC.—Professor CROOM BOBERTSON, M.A., will commence 
foie ogy = on lay, March 28, at Nine a.m. The Course will consist of about Thirty-Pive 
requirements Wednesdays, and Fridays. Fee, £2 128, 6d. The 
this Course newt oan Degrees of the University of London, including the M.D., are in 
—e may be had on application at the Office of the College. 
arch 9, 1868, JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 


[STITUTION of NAVAL ARCHITECTS. 


The NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 
at welve o'clock on ‘Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, the the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th 
EVENING of Ara, Surcet, Adelphi, Landen. ‘Lhere will also be 
an riday, at Se 
Povers Principles of Naval Conatruction. on Practical shinuilding, on Steam Navi- 
at this and M of Ships tor Merchandi tor War, will be 


CHARLES CAMPBELL, Assistant Secretary. 
7 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C., February, 1868, 


ident Staff of Tutors, Grasuatés of Oxford and Cambridge, - high honours, prepares 
a limited number of PUPLLS tor the Public Schoois and Competitive Examinations.—For 
particulars, apply to Dr. Bean,as above. 


RSLey, Derbyshire.—The Rev. WALTER M. HATCH, 


Fellow ot New College, Oxford, has Vacancies oom of GENTLEMEN quepesins 
charges, Twenty-five 


for the Vublic Scavols, Competitive 
Guineas a Term. 


PrOLKESTONE. .—The Rev. C. L. ACLAND, M.A., wishes for 


a few additional PURE to be prevezed, be the Army, Universities. or Professional 
Life.—Terms and —The Chi imate is healthy and very bracing. 


M ONTREUX, “Lake of Geneva. — Mr. RENKEWITZ 

receives into his House PUPILS for Ma » Study of the French, German, pai, and 
Spanish Languages. Instruction in all usual of E th Home 
Comforts. ‘Terms, 50 Guineas.— Prospectuses yt Am had on appiication at Mr. ‘“G. Mitts’, 
ana 3Uld Jewry » London, E. 


OBLENZ, Rhine—An ENGLISH GENTLEMAN (MLA. 
‘'am.), assisted by a Resident Tutor, a Graduate of Oxford, receives EIGHT PRIVATE 
PUPILS. who are prepared tor the Army, Universities, or Public cor, and have the best 
opportunities of acquiring the German and French Pupil has a separate 
room. The highest references. Terms, 120 to 150 Guineas, sccording to age.—Address, B. A. 
Burton, Esq., Coblenz. 


T UITION at OXFORD.—A CLERGYMAN, who holds an 
appointment in the University, can receive into his House another PUPIL to pre 
other Address, the Vice-Parscirat, St. Mary 


Ac ls AN (Married, but without Family), residing in 
leasant Vicarage, Twelve miles from Oxford, receives THREE PUPILS for the 
University. He has the approbation of the Head- Masters ot Evon and Rugby, and the Bishop 
the Diocese, with the highest testimonials.—Address, the Kev. Hi. K., care of Messrs. 
Shrimpton, blish Oxford, K mts of former Pupils. 


AN OXFORD GRADUATE, late Scholar of his College, in 

high Goatenl Hones in Mode vetlens. (1865) and the Final Schools (1867), wishes to 
hear of PUPILS READ = him in the Mornings, ¥ oi his Kesidence ; also ot an engage- 
ment as PRLV TUTOR in the Country, or to L, during the Long Vacation.— 
Address, B. A., 23 Bryanston uare. 


FETTES OL LE@ E. 
HEAD-MASTER. 

The TRUSTEES of the J Fetes College, now in course of erection at Comely Bank, in 
immediate neighbourhood of h, desire to of of Gentleman who will undertake 
the duties of HEAD- ASTER, 

As it is intended that the Cte ¢ should be conducted on a system similar in its general 
principles to that of the vane SS ls of England, it is desirable tiat, besides being otherwise 
qualitied, the Heud- ould have had practical experience of that system, an 

Th ed Salar £1,000 year, with an unfurnished House part of 
Colles ze be evens may be anticipated, dependent in amount on 
the ol Pupils. the Co! 

It is expected that the College wil! be a in the Autumn of 1870. But a proportion of 
the salary will be paid to the Ifead-Master from the date of his appointment, in order that, in 
so far us may be compatible with his a opment. ee rustces may have the benetit of 
his advice an in the Under-Masters, and in the 
of the College. we 

Furth articulars m tai -» Clerk 
Trustees, Custle to whom with 1 ve Testimonials, may 
be addressed between this date and the Ist of May ne. 

Edinburgh, January 1, 1868. 


UNION of LONDON. One Guinea.— 


holders select from the Public Exhibiti Eve! has a chance of a 
and, addition, receives an impression of an im rtant Plate, by C. 
Sharpe, from the Original Picture by Daniel Maclise, K.A., AMLET—THE PLAY 
SCENE. bubscription Closes inst. 


SS } Hon. Secs. 


444 West Strand, March, 1868. 


rpHe GRAND HOTEL, Scarboro’, is specially adapted for 
a WINTER RESIDENCE, being warmed by Haden's Apparatus. Charges moderate. 
AUGUSTUS FRICOUR, Manager. 


GANATORIUM. .—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, 8.W. 
Physician—Dr, EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. A Medival Home or Tnvalids. 
For Prospectus, apply to the Secretany. 


pakke -OAK LIBRARY FURNITURE—A SUITE of 
DARK OLD CARVED OAK LIBRARY FURNITURE) consisting of Two 


ht Book- Cases, 8 feet by 7, and 10 feet by respectively Two Sma each 3 fect 
Cireular Expanding Table, and 4 and Table.—For apply 
to Mesars. Crace, 14 Wiemore Street, 
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THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1835. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 

Heap Orricr—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO.,and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Brancues in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 

ong Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Iead Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
aud Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 
At5 per cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
Ata ditto ditto 6 ditto ditto 
Ats ditto ditto 3 ditto ditto 
Exceptional Rates for longer periodsthan Twelve Mouths, particulars of which may be 
obtained on application 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge; and Approved Bills p 1 or sent for 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and [onion Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken, 
Interest drawn, and fay Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Every other di of I Money Agency, British and Indian, 


— J. THOMSON, Chairman. 
pan IX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing Cross. 
Established 1782. 


Insurances effected in all parts of the World. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—Exten- 


sion to Foundation Schools. Additions for Forty Years average nearly 2 per cent. 


per annum. 
24 Suffolk Street, London,S.W. CHARLES McCABE, Secretary. 


—OVERL AND ROUTE. _ COMMUNICATION nal STEAM 
INPLA, CHINA. JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, vid EGYPT, from SOUTH. 


The PENINSULAR and OnIne TAL STEAM NAVIGATIO ANY 
PASSENGERS, and receive Cargo and Parcels, by their Steamers far ? oe BOOK 


4 rom 
A, rom Southampton every Fortnight: 
CALCU Pra, SAPAN: the day of d 4 
BATAVIA y of departure being Saturday, 
AUSTRALIA, MELBOURNE 
SING , : * From Southampton once a Month 
KING RGE'S SYDNEY, the day of departure being 


fan big leave every Sunday. 
For rticulars as to Freight. Passage, and Insurance, a A Com: * 
122 Leudenhall Steet, London, or Oriental Place, Southampto: ad pany’s Oftices, 


AVERS, BAR RAUD, & WESTLAKE, Artists in GLASS, 


WALL PAI NTILNG, and MOSAICS. and Designers of MON UMEN 
Endell Endell Stre: Bloomsbury London, and at 93 Bridge Street, Manchester. BRASSES, 


PATEN T ENCAUSTIC, GEOMETRICAL, and GLAZED 
TILES, Sound, Durable, and in bright Colours, for Churches, Halls, and Corridors. 
Manufacturers, MALKIN & CO., Burslem, gma 
Strands where Designs ahd al all may be “had, Street, 
PHOS. | THOS. DE LA RUE & CO’S PATENT PLAYING 


—The New Patterns for the London Season may now be had of all Stationers. 
quaiity); Harrys (or second quality). Also, the: cheaper varieties, Highlanders 


FOUNDED 1836, 
| EGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, E.C. 

Policies of this Society are guaranteed by very ample Funds; receive Nine-tenths of the 
total Profits as Bonus; enjoy peculiar * Whole- World” and other distinctive privileges; and 
are protected by special conditions against liability to future question. 

New Assurances in 186 ecccccccesccnceccoccccsooccccccccce £442,000 
14,820 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. _ 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL. MALL, LONDON, 
Established 1803. 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £1,900,000. 
LOSSES PAID, £3,000,000, 
Fire Insurances granted onevery description of Property, at Home and Abroad, at moderate 


tes. 
Claims liberally and promptly settled. 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


E tablished 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


georrisi UNION INSURANCE COMPANY (Fire and 


ife), 37 Cornhill, London, E.C. Moderate Rates of P. Liberal Conditions, 


Prom Settlements. 

37 Cornhill, London, ROBERT STRACHAN, Seerctary. 
HAS D-IN-ITAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 

Rig hing Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for, Fire B , A.D. 1696. Extended to 

ife, 1836. 

The W hole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 

RETURNS FOR 1867. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
aS See per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of above Five Years’ 
8 ing. 
ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1866), £1,126,541. 
The Directors are willing to appoint, as Agents, Persons of good Position and Character. 
] AW ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, 
London, 
For the Assurance of the Lives of Persons in every Station of Life. 
Invested Assets—FI1VE-AND-A-QUARTER MILLIONS STERLING. 
Annual Income—HALF-A-MILLION. 

Assurances are granted upon the Lives of any Persons for Sums not exceeding £10,000,either 
with participation in Profits, or at a lower rate of Premium without participation in Profits. 

Profits ure divided every fifth year, four-fifths thereof being appropriated to the persons 
assured on the participating scale of Premi 

At the Six Divisions of Profits which have been made, Bonuses ing in the t 
to £1,164,147 have been added to the several Policies. 

The Claims paid to D ber 31, 1866 d to £7,280,071, being inrespect of Sums assured 
by Policies £5,655,628,and £1,624,413 in respect of Bonuses thereon. 

Prospectuses, Statements of Accounts, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be and Assur- 
ances effected, through any Solicitor in Town or Country, or by application direct to the 
Actuary at the Oflice in London. 

WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


Re YAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
(Established a.v. 1720, by Charter of King Lao 4 I., and confirmed by Special 
Acts of Parliament. 
Chief Office, Rovat Excnanor, Lonpon ; 29 Pate Mary. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART ITODGSON, Esq., Sub- Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esgq., Deputy- Governor. 


Directors, 
Robert Barclay,Esq. William Tetlow 
John Garratt Cattley, Esq. Wilmot Hollan 
Mark Currie Close, Egerton 
Edward James Daniell, Esq Nevile Lubbock, Esq 
William Davidson, Geo. Forbes Maicolinson, Esq. 
Lancelot William Dent, Esq. Lord Josceline Wm. Percy. 
Alexander Druce, Esq. Charles Robinson, Esq. 
Fredk. Joseph Edimann, Esq. Samuel Leo Schuster. Esq. 
Charles Hermann Gischen, Esq. Eric Carrington Smith, Esq. 
Riversdale Wm. Grenfell, Esq. Ro Somes, Esq. 
Francis Alexander Hamilton, Esq. William Wallace, Esq. 
Robert Amadeus Ileath, Esq. Charles Baring Young, Esq. 


“vee, and Mane Assurances on liberal terms. 
A he Duty on Fire Assurances has been reduced to the uniform rate of 1s. 6d. per cent. per 
am um, 
‘ No Charge is made by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 
ssurance may 
Life Assurances with or without postieipation in Profits. 
Divisions of Profit every Five Yea: 
Any sum up to £15,000 insurable on nthe same Life. 
‘'s he Corporation bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees. 
A liberal perticipation in Profits, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock, and 
exqmption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of partnership. 
‘The advantages of modern practice, with the soounty of an Oflice whose resources have been 
tested by the experience of nearly a Century and a 
A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 
ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


WIX POUNDS per WEEK while Laid up by Injury, and £1,000 
+ incase of Death caused by ACCIDENT of any kind, may be secured by an Annual 
l'uyment of from £3 to £6 5s. to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
: RAILWAY ACCH PCIDENTS alone may also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
or uble 1e8. 
cng particulars apply to the Grpen at the Railway Stations, to the Locai Agents, or at the 


Cornhill and 10 3. VIAN, 
retary. 


QAFE INVESTMENTS, 
* Dividends 10 to 20 per cent. per annum on the Outlay. 
INVESTORS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, CAPITALISTS, 
requiring reliable Information, and seeking safe and profitable Investments, should read 
SHARP & CO’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 


GRANVILLE SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Dealers, 32 TP .C. 
‘oultry, London, E.C. 


ILLIARDS. — THURSTON & CO., BILLIARD-TABLE 
raity, Catherine Street, Strand, ‘Established War Adm 


ME. J. H. WOOD, 10 Combill, E.C., NEGOTIATES 

LOANS on Freehold and Leasehold property Reversions and Life Interests, Personal 
Security with Life Assurance, Buys and Sells Stocks and Shares, effects Life santas with 
sate Othees, Negotiates Partnerships, and advises contidentially on Financial Matters. 


» pu E LEGAL CO-OPERATIVE SUPPLY ASSOCL ATION, 
Limited.~STORES, 374 Euston Road (near Portland Road Station), are NOW OPEN 
for the sale of Groceries and Provisions, Wines, Spirits, Butchers’ Meat, Tuilorin 

Making, Photography, Stationery, and Fancy Articles.—Orders for Groceries above £5 co in value 
are delivered free in the Company's Carts within Four miles: Orders above £1, within One mile, 


{IRST-CLASS DRESSING BAGS and DRESSING CASES, 


‘ases. Bags, Wine and Spirit Flasks, &e. A very large of A 
for Wedding Presents “MECH & BAZIN, 112 Megent 


THE BEADED PATTERN, 
With Engraved Shields. 


s. d. £8. é 

Silver Coffee mot -17 8 0 Silver Coffee Pot 1510 0 
Silver Tea Pot ...... oe 18:12 0 Silver Tea Pot...... -B20 
Silver Sugar 8 0 0 | Silver Sugar Basin . 7120 
Silver Cream Ewer 4510 0 | Silver Cream Ewer 414 0 
10 £4018 0 

Silver Table and P: tati ‘pergnes 


Plate, Waite’ Prize Cups, 
and Flower Stands, drawings and estimates will = on application. 


T EYLESS CLOCKS.—E. DENT, 61 Strand, and 34 Royal 


Exchunge. 

New Patent Clocks, W men Setting patogee and Regulating without a Key. The absence 
of Winding holes in the f these Clocks, and does away with 
the necessity of opening the C Case, which being almost air tight, e ensures a longer performance 
than usual without Cleaning. ‘Che newest Patterns in Ormolu, Marble, &c., in stock. 

E. DENT & Co., Watch and Clock Makers to Her Majesty and H.R. a the Prince of Wales, 
61 Strand, W.C., and 34 Royal &xchange, F.C. 


HUBB’S PATENT LOCKS and SAFES, with all the 

newest Improvements. Street-door Latches,Cash and Deed Boxes, Strong-room Doors. 

CHUBB & SON, 67 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London; 68 Cross Street, Manchester; 28 Lord 
Street, Liverpool; and Horseley Fields, Wol Illustrated Price List sent free. 


CoNxV ERTIBLE OTTOMANS for Centre of R ooms, to form 
Two Settees and Two Easy Chairs, a great improvement on the ordina 

Only of FILMER & SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners Steet, Oxford granary Oto 3 Factory, 

34 and 35 Charles Street. —An Illustrated Catalogue post free 


W' OOD TAPESTRY—HOWARD’S Patent, in lieu of Pointing 
and Graining.—The attention of Architects is drawn to this Invention, now proved 
answer perfectly, as great saving is effected by preparing new work specially for its topos 
Machine-made Parquets, Howard's Patent, to special Designs, without cost 
26 and 27 Berners Street, London, W. 


[ATEN DING PURCHASERS of the SMEE’S SPRING 
MATTRESS, TUCKER'S PA tT ENT, or SOMMIER TUCKER, are respectfully 
cautioned against various I preserving somewhat appenrance 

of the Original, but wanting all its essential advan 

Each Genuine Mattress bears the Label" Tucker" 8 s Patent, a Number. 

The Smee's Spring Mattress,'Tucker’s Patent, received the only Prize Medal or Mensqsabie 
Mention given to Bedding of any d description, at the International mens 1862, and may 
be obtained, price from 25s., of m ig W. 

Wholesale of the 
WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, near Moorgate Railway Terminus, London,E- 
TICOLL’S GUINEA WATERPROOF TWEED, and their 
~ TWO-GUINEA MELTON CLOTH OVERCOATS, are patronised by 
Travellers all over the World. 


LADIES’ WATERPROOF TWEED CLOAKS, One Guinea, 
RIDING HABITS, Three to Six Guineas.—EQUESTRIAN OUTFITS Complete. 


H. J. & D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London ; 
10 Mosley Street, Manchester ; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool. 


QERV ANTS’ LIVERIES, Best, at Moderate Prices. 


H. J. & D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London ; 
10 Mosley Street, Manchester ; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool. 


BL DE SPA.—Prize Medals, London, 1862; Paris, 1867. 
The finest TABLE LIQUEUR, Tonic, Stimulant, and Digestive ; possesses a 

d isite Flavour; distilled by SCuALTI IN, PIERRY, & CO., Spa, Belgium.— 
SCOFT BRUS., 8 Duke Street, Adelphi.’ Ketailed by all leading Wine and 
Spirit Merchants, 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 10s. per Bottle. 


BARCLAY, SON, & CO. (late FIELp & Co.).—CAN DLES 
with SELF-FITTING END: 

Prize Medal Paraffine Candles ........seceereeeeeeeees 18. 8d. per lb. 

Petro-Stearine Candles . Is, 2d. 

Patent Wax and Spe rm Candles = 

Petroline I’ ranaparent nt Candles with plain ends........ 

12 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square. 


]DENTISTRY—PAINLESS and ECONOMICAL. —Combining 


absolute om Pain with = the most pel Messrs. Me meats 
an 
yy boy te in its integrity of the Original System of Painless 


Dentist Its prominent features are thus summarily the Lancet,” 
Medical Profession generally :—“ Unpa: durability, 
and a wonderfully natural life-like a nce.” —Mes: . LEV 


t, Oxf rd Street, and 
& SONS (the Oldest English ish Dentists) 30 Se fo} Bete 


har: ross Station and over 
“Consulta tion and every information Free. 
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| Catalogues post tree. Articles reduced in price. ne City bs ishment 1s 
— | GOLDSMIT HS’ ALLIANCE, Limited, 11 and 12 Cornhill, 
j London, MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, have the pleasure to announce that 
< ; they h sventiv finished several new Patterns of SILVER TEA and COFFEE SERVICES 
of the finish. The following are much approved : 
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SEX BOQ 


March 14, 1868.] 


The Saturday Review. 


RABE OLD. ‘WINES, for CONNOISSEURS. — Messrs. 


BUTLER invite ttenti . to their i k of Choice Old PORT, 

and AA, with the utmost ca nd now in the bighest state of perfection, 

the famed Vintages of 1820, iso, 1847, 1858, 1861, and _ 1863, ranging in 
bee 428. to 144s. per dozen. White Port (very rare), 728.; Pale and Brown 8 a 

of 50 years ak. 120s.; choice old East India She ar7 O88. .; remarkably tine East India Madeira, 

old in bottle, teau Lafitte, 84s., 96s. hateau 608., 72s. Steinberger 


Wiltz and SOUND TEETH ensured by using 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
Established 40 Years as the most agreeable and effectual preservative for the ‘Teeth and Gums. 
Sold universally in Pots at 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
None Genuine unless signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 


— Vintage, 120s.; Imperial Tokay, fine old y,F 
Verms Wines for Ordinary Use: 
Claret oe 18s., 24s., 30s., 368. loz. 
Port eo bas 308., 368., 428. per doz. 
Cham mpagne 368., 428,, 488., 608. per doz. 
Hock and _ Mose Ne” 243., 308., 368., 488. per doz. 
728., 843. per doz. 


Fine Old Pale Brandy .. +. 60s. 
ts of Prices on application. On receipt of a Post-Office Order, or Reference, an. 
gunniy mil forwarded immediately by HEDGES & BUTLER, 155 Regent Street. yr 
40 King 's Road, Brighton (originally Established a.p. 1667). 


EMARTIN’S SHERRIES.—Rail paid to any Station in 
England. —THOMAS NUNN & SONS strongly recommend the Wines bd the above 
eminent Shippers. Good sound Dinner Wines, 26s. and 32s.; superior, 38s., 42s. +, and 52s.; 
Amontillado, 52s.,58s.,and 648.; old East Indian, 72s. and 84s.; adeira, direct, eo. and 72s.; 
id East Indian, 95s. "Clarets: sound 188.5 superior, 248.; St. Se. 328.5 
St. Estephe, St. Emilion, and Margaux, 36s., 40s., 445., and 50s.; Cantenac Margaux, 5és.; La 
am. La Tour, and Lafitte, 62s. to 120s. ; Cham yagne (good), 428.; very good. 488. ; superior, 548. * 
, 668., and 78s. —Tuomas Nonn & Sons, ine, Spirit, and Liqueur Merchants, 21 Lamb's 
Conduit Street. Priced Lists on application. Established 1801. 


ASSAM TEA can now be procured Genuine from the UPPER 
ASSAM TEA COMPANY'S DEPOT, 69 King William Street, London, E.C. Thi 

Tea is sold pure as received direct from the Company's Plantations in Assam. Ly is far superior 
to China Tea in flavour, and of double the strength. Terms—Cash. Cam smpat.s , 2s. 6d. per Ib.; 
Souchong, 3s. per |b.; and Pekoe, 4s. per lb.—Orders, with Remittances, sho addressed to 
the Manager of the Depot of the 


UPPER ASSAM TEA COMPANY, Limited, 
69 King William Street, London, E.C. 


Al 

EW SEASON’S TEAS.—E. LAZENBY & SON are 
SELLING Strong Rough CONGOUS for Household Use at 2s. 6d. and 3s. per Ib. ; 
and Fine Flavoury SOUCHONGS, for the Drawing-room, at 3s. 6d. and 4s. Packed n Tins 
of 6lbs., 10 lbs., 14 lbs., and 20 lbs. A Reduction of per Ib. made on 14 lbs. and 
Samples forwarded on pplication. Fine Ceylon COFFEES, \s. 4d. and 1s. 8d. per lb.; Choice 
Old 2s.—E. LA & SON, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 

E one prietors of the Receipt for Harvey's Sauce. General priced 
post free. 


KE. LAZENBY & SON. eg to direct attention to the following 


of Wines: 
per dozen. 
SHERRIES—Good Dinner Wines 300, 
SHERRIES—Fine Wines, Pale or Goiden 36s., 428. 
AMONT IL LADO and MANZANI 483, 
VINO DE PASTO, a Full, Dry Wine D486 
448., 568. 
36s., 4 
18s., 248., 308, 
» 423., 548., 


pints, 20s., 
AGN irst Brands, Rich Dry, quarts, 6ts., 72s.; 36s., 393. 
COGNAC BRANDIES—Old, Pale, and Brown, 485., 60s., 72s., 90s. 

The Bottles are included in the above Prices. 

Foreign Liqueurs, Spirits, and Cordials of all kind. 

E. LAZENBY & SON have been induced to embark in the Wine Trade by the numerous 
inquiries of their Customers for good sound Wines, and have imported and laid down a large 
and carefully-selected Stock, which their numerous Foreign Connexions have enabled them to 
do to great advantage. ‘heir Cellars are now open for inspection, and Lists of Prices and 
Samples of Wines will be forwarded if desired. 

E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 


* DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole “sane te as of the celebrated Receipts, and 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDPIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 
MARCH LIST of NEW and CHOICE BOOKS in Circulation at MUDIE'S 

SELECT Seni ARY, containing a large and varied Selection of the best Books in every 

Department of Liwrature, is now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 
NOTICE.—The Second Edition of the MARCH LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of 
RECENT BOOKS withdrawn from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, for Sale at greatly 
Reduced Prices, is now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


[,ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
” Founded in 1841. 

Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. President—The EARL of CLARENDON. 

The following are the Terms of Admission to this Li » which contains 85,000 Volumes 
of Ancient and Modern Literature, in sie Languages:—Subscription, £3 a year, or £2 with 
Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, £ Fifteen Volumes are allowed to ey and Ten 
to Town Members. jing-room mn from Ten to Six. 
Catalogue (New Edition), price 15s.; to Members, 10s. 6d. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


(THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Subscriptions from One Guinea toany emount, according to the supply required. All 

the best new Books, English, French, and German, ~ on 
with Lists of New Fublications.gratis an 

*,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
also be had free on application. 

BOOTL’S, CHURTON’'S, HODGSON'’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


(THE LIBRARY COMPANY. — DIRECT DELIVERY 


SYSTEM.—* Ever since its adoption I have been constantly and supplied 
with the very newest as well as the best Works in] History, Travels, Biography, 
Belles Lettres in general.” —Opinion of a Subscriber at Taunton, March 7, 1868. 


TH. LIBRARY COMPANY. — DIRECT DELIVERY 


SYST. The Books are delivered CARRIAGE Lh J to all the most important 
Towns in the Kingdom. A Single Guinea Subscription, carriage free. 


LIBRARY COMPANY. — DIRECT DELIVERY 


SYSTEM.—* The most porteat op system for book circulation ever introduced.”—Opinion 
of a Subscriber at Bristol, March 6, 


HE LIBRARY COMPANY.—A SINGLE GUINEA SUB- 
SCRIPTION—DELIVERED CARRIAGE FREE to most of the important Towns in 
ae .—For Terms and Particulars see the MARCH List of the MONTHLY 


Ts LIBRARY COMPANY. — DIRECT DELIVERY 

Bay i “ Having been a Subscriber for the last Fifty years to various Libraries in 
Counties and Countries, I can truly say that, i quickness of Cy and 

pumetual = of delivery, I have never found any surpass, if equal, the Library in Welbeck 
pinion of a Clergyman, March 4, 1868. 


MPHE LIBRARY COMPANY. — AGENTS WANTED 


throughout the Country to .work this new System thoroughly and - —. 
ly to the Welbeck Street, Square’ Lon 


Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments, so long and favourably 
by their Name, are compelled to caution the Public against the inferior Pransaations which are 

up and labelled in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Public. 
in procuring the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Warehouse,6 Edwards Street, 
Portman Square, London, W. 


Priced Lists post free on application. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle bears the well- 
known Label, signed * Exizaneta Lazenny.” This Label is protected by perpetual injunction 
in erree of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can be genuine. 

BY & SON, of 6 Edwards suas, Portman Square, London, as Sole Proprietors of 
the Reco te Harvey’ 's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, from the fact that their 
Labels ly imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable a — and Oilmen. 


SA 
LFA & PERRINS’ “WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


THE ONLY SAUCE. 
None Genuine without Name on Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 
Wholesale, Crosse & Soxs, and Sold by Grocers and Oilmer 


IMPAIRED VITAL, —A hlet on Self-appli 


realized 
BANDS, BELTS, and KET HERR 


Sir W 8.; Sir R.M artin, Dr. E. Sieveking, M. D. This 
Pamphlet (sent post free) treats why” and “ wherefore i these Galvanic arrangements 

most efficacious, even in cases where other Electrical apparatus and ordinary 
Medical” seontmnent have been tried in vain, especially in ailments resulting from want of 
vital Cais the Functional Organs.—Apply to J. L. PULVERMACHER, 200 Regent 


DINNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
best Remedy for Acidity of the St dach Gout,and Indigestion. 
Ati72 New Bond Street, London; and of all Chemists. 


MOLLER? S COD-LIVER OIL— 
Purest Norwegian. — First Prize at Paris Exhibition, 1867, out of Sof Competitors, 
purnds Five Medals awarded for this celebrated Oil, made from fresh Livers, and not from 

4s the darker oils. See“ Lancet,” “ Medical Times,” Dr. Abbotts Smith. E Dr. Hassall, 
Gregeen, r. W. Boeck, of Christiania, Dr. de Besch Phydelan to the King of Sweden, 

- Sold in capsuled Bottles, half pints, at 2s. 3d. Circulars and Testimonials 
Mincing Lan orth London Con- 


pA f= e, London, E.C., Contractor to the N 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
ibed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
» DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 
PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN. 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., Physician i 
Ordi to the Queen in Ireland, observes :— 
“I consider Dr. Cod Liver Oil to very pure Oil, not likely to 


— H . Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board, in his work * On 
tion, think it great advantage thot there is one kind of Cod Liver 
universally fenuine—the Light-Lrown Oil supplied by Dr. 


only in capsuled Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pinte, 4s. 9d.; Quarte, by respectable 


Sore Consionees, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO.,77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


THE | LIBRARY COMPANY—UNDER NEW MANAGE- 
ment. General Offices—68 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square. City Branch_64 King 
William Street West-End Branch—25 Pall Mall. Brighton Branch—80 King's Road. 
In sheet, 3s.; in cloth case, mounted on linen, 4s. 6d. 
Kt EITH JOHNSTON’S MAP of ABYSSINIA from the 
ROYAL ATLAS, 
Wirtram Br & Sons, Edinburgh and London. To be had of all Booksellers. 


Now ready, Large Paper Edition, Sa with Maps, a Portrait in Colours, and 


R H. MAJOR’S LIFE of PRINCE HENRY of PORTUGAL, 
ad the NAVIGATOR, and ITS RESULTS.—Only 75 Copies printed. 
Asner & Co., 13 Bedford Street, W.C. 


(THE CONSCIENCE CLAUSE, and the EXTENSION of 
OS the NEGLECTED DISTRICTS : Practically Considered with 
Reference to the Presen te of the Education Question. By the Rev. yr Ganrrr, M.A. 

ine London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 

‘n the press, and shortly will be published, 
RRETROSPECTS and PROSPECTS of INDIAN POLICY. 
By Major Evans Bett. 
London: Trisner & Co., 6 Paternoster Row. 


This day is published, demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d.; toned paper, \5s. 


A MEMOIR of the YORK PRESS ; with Notices of Authors, 
By in the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth Centuries. 


he City of York was the first place in England, after the Distroneiie. into ie Lie Art 
of Printing was introduced: but ite Typographical Annals have been hitherto unw 


Westminster: Nicuors & Sons, 25 


NEW VOLUME OF BARNES'’S NOTES. 
Now ready, Vol. I. cloth, 4s. 
BARNES (Albert), NOTES on the PSALMS. To be com- 
pleted in 3 vols. It J essential to say which Edition and Binding required. 
London : — Apams, & Co., 32 Paternoster Row. 
is day, 8vo. sewed, 
A NARRATIVE-ESSAY on & LIBERAL EDUCATION, 
Apams, & Co., 32 Paternoster Row. 
Now ready, Is.; by post, Is. Id. 
FPPoPHAGY : the Horse as Food for Man. By A. 8, 


net, 


Wri Rive way, 169 Piccadilly, W. And all Booksellers. 
(THE CORSET and the CRINOLINE. 


Ready on March 10th 


y 2 YHE CORSET and the CRIN OLINE: a Book of Costumes 
and Modes. With 60 Illustrations of the from the Bastions Tes to 
a Day ; with a Glance at the d with Modern 


‘ashion. 
: 8. O. Beeron; Warp, Locx, & Tytan, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 


Second Edition, revised, with additional Recent Cases, 2s. 
and ITS CURE. By G. Braman, D., F.R.C.S. 
London : Rensuaw, 356 Strand. 


Second with containing additional Facts and Cases ia 
Just — of the N t the Advertising Quacks, Is. 6d.; by post, Is. 8d. 


REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 
Derecron. Reprinted from the * Medical Circular.” 
London : Il. 219 Regent Street. 
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Tn crown 8vo. with Two Portraits, price 6s. cloth, 
FARADAY as a DISCOVERER, a Memoir. 
TYNDALL, LL.D. F.R.S. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in 8vo. price ‘Half-a-Crown, 


By Jony 


POPULAR EDUCATION in ENGLAND; the 


Clause, the Rating Clause, and the Secular Current. Dy Inve 
D.D. Superior of St. Joseph's Missionary College. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR BAIN. 
In April will be published, 
WN ENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE, a Compendium of 
Psychology and Ethics. By ALEXANDER Barn, M.A. Professor of Logic in 
the University of Aberdeen, Examiner in Logic and Mora! Vhilosophy in the 
University of Loudon. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Lately published, in 8vo. pp. 850, price 10s. 6d. 
HE HISTORY of JURISPRUDENCE. By D. Caunrriip 
Heron, LL.D. One of Her Majesty’s Counsel. 


IRISH STATE TRIALS, 1867: the Speeches of D. C. Heron, 
Q.C. in the Cases of the Queen v. Captain M‘Clure and others at the Cork 
Special Commission. Price 1s. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in Svo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
THISTORY of the REFORM BILLS of 1866 and 1867. 
By HoMERSHAM Cox, M.A. Barrister-at-Law ; Author of “ The Institutions 
of the English Government,” &c. 
By the same Author, just published, price 8s. 6d. 

ANTIENT PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS, a History 
shewing how Parliaments were Constituted, and Representatives of the 
People Elected, in Ancient Times, 

London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


PEOPLE'S: EDITION OF MARSHMAN’S LIFE OF HAVELOCK, 
UNIFORM WITH THE PEOPLE'S EDITION OF 
GLEIG’S LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 
In crown 8vo. with Portrait, price 5s. cloth, 
MEMOIRS of Sir HENRY HAVELOCK, K.C.B. By Jonun 
CLARK MARSHMAN. Third Edition. 
London : _LonaMans, GREEN, and | Co. Paternoster Ri Row. 


OPPEN’S GERMAN CLASSICS. 
On Friday next, the 20th instant, will be published, 
CHILLER’S WILLIAM TELL, being the First of a New 
Annotated Edition of German Classics, specially prepared for the Use of 
English Students of the German Language, with Historical Introductions, Critical 
Notices, &e. By Epwarp A. Oppen, of Haileybury College. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


In 12mo. price 5s. cloth, and Kry, price 6s. cloth, 


IDS to CLASSICAL STUDY, a Manual of Composition and 
Translation from English into Latin and Greek, and from Latin and Greek 
into English; with Critical, Historical, and Divinity Questions, and Hints for the 


ur VAUGHAN, 


The Saturday Review. 


Translations and Questions adapted for the use of Schools and Undergraduates at | 


College: the whole arranged as a year’s school work, at the rate of six Exercises a 
week, for the Upper Classes in large Schools, or for Students preparing for Exami- 
nation at the Universities and clsewhere. By JoHN G. SHEPPARD, D.C.L. and 
Dawson W. TuRNER, D.C.L. 
*,* The Key to these | EXERCISES, price 6s. is supplied to Teachers only on direct 
pplication to the P 
London : LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Now o complete in 3 vols, medium 8vo. price 63s. cloth, 


DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART; 


| NEW NOVEL by Mrs. Ri 


“a comprising the Definitions and Derivations of the Scientific Terms in General | 


use, together with the History and Description of the Scientific Principles of nearly 
every branch of Human Knowledge. Fourth Edition, reconstructed by the late 
Professor Branpg, D.C.L. F.R.S. (the Author) and the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A.— 
assisted by Contributors of eminent Scientific and Literary Acquirements, 

“ This edition is a great improvement on | tained lengthy essays on everyininges yet itis 
volure, and not of convenient size for use; scientific subject, and the information wi 
besides, the print was small. In the present | be found under that head, concise, clear, and 
edition, not only is there the addition of much well written ; yet by no means scanty, for 
valuable matter, but the ty ype has been im- where the importance or difficulty of the bub- 
proved, the book being easily legible, and the | 
of in Hires. ong to be Shoraughly an 
nothin © the comfurt of reading t ¥ moreover, markec y a@ scientific accurac: 
that itisa syolcandie ja would be to do it the } that will'ever maintain the work in a hig 
injustice of inducing the belief that it con- | tion as a standard of reference.” —Lancete 


London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


In 1 vol. fep. Svo. price 10s, cloth, or 13s, 6d. calf lettered, 


W AUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY; comprising a 
Bt General Introductory Outline of Universal History, ‘Ancient and Modern, 


and a Series of separate Histories of every principal Nation. Latest Edition, | 


carefully revised and brought down by the Rev. G, W. Cox, M.A. 
MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY, 10s, 6d. 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE, 10s. 6d. 
MAUNDER’S GEOGRAPHICAL TREASURY, 10s. 6d. 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY, 10s. 


[March 14, 1868, 


“GOOD WORDS ARE WORTH MUCH AND COST LITTLE,"—Hoapsae. 


Monthly, Illustrated, 6d. 


GOOD WORDS. 


Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D, 


The JANUARY, FEBRUARY, and MARCI Parts of the Volume of GOOD WORDS 
contain the tullowing among many other important Contributions: 
By ALFRED 'TENNYSON—THE VICTIM. 1865-6, 
| By > Duke of ARGYLL—RECENT SPECULATIONS on PRIMEVAL MAN. First 


By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE—“ ECCE HOMO.” Complete in Three Parts, 


By of JOHN'S CONNECTION with CHRISLIAN HISTORY 
an 8. 
By the “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN”"—THE WOMAN 
DOM: a Love Story. Chaps. 1—8. 'S KING. 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY—CHRISTMAS DAY. 
By GEORGE a ‘TURN of the YEAR, DISCIPLESHIP. 
A. P. STANLEY, D.D.. Dean of Westminster—PALESTIN. 
ad The PAST and a: FUTURE. 
By HENRY ROGERS, Author of “ The Eclipse of Faith"—The STORY of ERASMYs. 
'wo Papers. 
By NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D.—A STRIKING CONTRAST. 
By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D._EARTHLY THINGS and THINGS ITEAVENLY. 
By ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S.-CAVERNS and THEIR CONTENTS, 
By HENRY ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury—The CHRISTIAN CONSCIENCE, 
By JOHN CAIRD, D.D.—The DECLINING INFLUENCE of the PULPIT, 


The forthcoming Parts of this Year’s Volume of 


GOOD WORDS 


will contain : 


PEEPS AT THE FAR EAST. By Norman Macreop, D.D. 

PAMPHLETS FOR THE PEOPLE. By the Bishop of Oxgorp. 

THE DUTIES OF A CITIZEN OF A FREE STATE. By the Right Hon. W. E. 

LADSTONE, 

PAPERS by the Bishop of Lonpon. 

TH CONTINU ATION OF THE DUKE OF ARGYLL’S NEW TREATISE ON 

PAPERS ON THE POPE AND THE PAPACY. By Dean Sranvey. 

THE CONTINUATION OF THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. ‘he new Three-volume 
Story by tue Author of “ Joha Halifax.” 


GOOD WORDS is distinguished from all other magazines so much 

of separate and isolated articles, as of papers which, while they 4 - 
themselves, form portious of valuable works, which will be couplets svithie the one volume. 

Every one who buys GOOD WORDS will thus +r the end of the year, a handsome 
volume some halt: works which, it is not too much to say, could not le 
purchased separately under ten times the price. 

It is its large constituency of readers which alone enables GOOD WORDS to provide such 
literature at SIXP&#&NCE A MONTH. And just as the number of purchasers is increased, so 
will the Conductors be enabled still further to increase the attractions of the magazine. “ With 
these explanations and promises,” to quote the words of Dr. Macleod, * Good Words pment 
leit to find their way to those good hearts that are ready to receive them. Mayt ‘a rath, 
winning words to some, instructive and comforting words to others, and to all words of truth, 
wisdom, and love, 80 they have been uttered they may leave behind ‘endless 


STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL. 


Tilustrated, 1s, 
THE ST. JAMES MAGAZINE. 
NEW SERIES. 


Edited by Mrs. RIDDELL, 
Author of “‘ George Geith,” xc. 
will appear No. I. of the New Series, jing the Openi' of 


CHARLES J. SKEET, 10 KING WILLIAM STREET, CHARING CROSS. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE. 
Completion of the First Volume. 


| GANT PAULS: a Monthly Magazine. Edited by AntHoxy 


ect requires it the articles are yo | j 


MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY, | 


price 10s. 6d. 
AYRE’S TREASURY of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE, 10s. 6d. 
LINDLEY and MOORE’S TREASURY of BOTANY, Two 


Parts, 20s. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Just published, Is. 


‘PHOUGHTS on VARIOUS SUBJECTS CONN’ ECTED with 
the ADMINISTRATION of JUSTICE, with 8 ji for the Imp ent of the 
Law. By a Soniciron. 

London: Mansnats, & Co. Worcester: Deronton & Son. 


8vo. cloth, 88. fd. 


Dp TION: its Disorders and their Treatment. By F. W. | 
avy, M.D., F.R.S., Senior Assistant-P! to, and Lecturer on Puptolesy at, 
Guy's | 
“We need hardly say that no English physician has greater right than he has to speak with | 
physiologic: al authority on of digestion.” —Sritish Medical Journal. 
is quite a first-rate sixes indications of original thought ont | research, worthy 
not only to be read by dy epaptios out of the p but by in 
Also, by the same Author, 
DIABETES: ite Nature and Treatment. Second Edition, ready shortly. 
“ Henceforth the treatment of diabetes becomes more scientific, reasonable, and a 


Joun Cavncun. & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


| the Castle and Town of Coucy, with Ilustration—Protessor Kerr a 
| Waste, Want.and Work—Kailwoy Boards ds and Shareholders—Lite in Large 


Trorropg, and Illustrated by J. E. Millais, R.A. 1s, 
Contents op MARCH Nomosr: 

ALL FOR GREED. by al 17.—Is He Mad ?_Chapter 18,—St, Mark’s Day. 
Chapter 19.—Prosper's Arrest. 

OUR PROGRAMME FOR THE LIBERALS. 

ABOUT HUNTING.—Part II. 

“A SURPRISE.” 

FASHION IN POETRY. 

UNE MARQUISE: a Rhymed Monologue in the Louvre. 

PROGRESS. 

ON MATRIMONY. 

PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER. By Anraony Tro:tors. With 
an Illustration. Chapter 20._The Debate on the Ballot. Chapter 21.—Do be 
Punctual. Chapter 22.Lady Baldock at Hume, Chapter 23.—Sunday in 

rosvenor Place, 
N.B.—The First Volume, handsomely bound in extra cloth, 7s. 6d., is now ready. 
Covers for the Volume may algo now be had, Is. 6d. 
London and New York: Vinrur & Co. 


FOR FAMILY READING IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
Post free for Seven Stamps to all parts of the United Kingdom. 
Now ready for MARCH, No. I. of 


THE LONDON and COUNTY REVIEW. Price Si. 


Contents: 
THE PHILOSOPHER: a Novel. Chapters | CHRONICLES OF THE MONTH: 
1—5. Home and Foreign Politics. 
A REVERIE. Science and Natural History. 
| FORCE AND ITS WONDERS. Literature and the Fine Arts. 


BOUKS MUCH TALKED ABOUT BUT The Law Courts. 


KARELY READ — Dante's Divine London. 
Comedy. ‘rade and the Markets. 
CONCERNING PRA-RAPHAELITISM: Investments and 
rimaval Ages, Stock List. 


Nebras, a ‘Tale of the 
— London: S. & T. Gitperrt, 4 Copthall Buildings, E.C. 
[NTERIOR of ST. JUDE'S, Brixton. —THE BUILDER of 


his Week contains: Fine View of Interior of New w Church, East 


her Papers. 


—Royal Scottish Academy C 
by post, 1 York Street, W.C.; andall 


Just published, Iilustrated, 126 pp. crown, 1s.; post free, 13 Stamps. 


CARTER'S PRACTICAL GARDENER: a _ Book on 


a 
“Phi another shilling book, chiefly und wet 
calendur is good.” —Field. All readers would 
well to make a present to themselves of Carter’ 's Practical Gardener. 
Jams Canten & Co., 237 and 238 High Holborn, London; and at 
‘W. H. Saure & Son’s Railway Bookstalls, 
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NEW, BEADABLE, AND SCIENTIFIC COOKERY-BOOK. 


Now ready, post 8vo. 200 pp. cloth, 9. 


WHOLESOME FARE; 
Or, the Doctor and the Cook. 


A Manual of the Laws of Food, and the Pragtice of Cookery ; embodying the best 
Receipts in British and Continental Coo!ery, with Hints and Receipts 
for the Sedentary, the Sick, and the Convalescent. 


By EDMUND S&S. and ELLEN J. DELAMERE. 


Fun, February 8, 1868. 

The first really readable and amusing cookery-book since Kitchener’s........The 
anthor of “* Wholesome Fare” is something more than a cook and a physician. He 
is a philosopher, and will astonish his readers here and there with things not gene- 
rally known, yet as true and obvious as daylight. 


London Society ( Piccadilly Papers’’) March 1868. 

“ Wholesome Fare” is unique in this kind of literature, by being meant both for 
the cook and the doctor. The literary and scientific value of this work is really 
very great. It gives, of course, those hundreds of recipes without which no 
cookery-book is thought complete, and which to an outsider appears to be very much 
overdone. But we have also a succession of careful essays, explaining the compara- 
tive value of our food supplies, the relative worth of dishes, the hygienic effects of 
cookery, With special chapters for the sick, the sedentary, and the convalescent. 
There is so much te and pl it reading in the work that it might well 
deserve a place in any library, circulating or stationary, 


Glowworm, March 6, 1868. 


A volume whose special merit is to unite clever and amusing writing with an 
infinite store of practically useful suggestions The receipts in ‘* Wholesome 
Fare” are strikingly intelligible, practical, and satisfactory in their results........ 
The method of manufacturing certain dishes prescribed in this volume is simpler, 
better, and more effective than we have seen dictated anywhere else........ Since 
the days of Mrs. Glasse’s celebrated volume, we have never seen a cookery-book so 
well written, and so amusing to read. We have never seen one at all so useful, It 
deserves to be called the new Brillat-Savarin. 


Standard, February 3, 1868. 


“ Wholesome Fare” is an excellent book, and we are persuaded that it will become 
a valued companion in many households. 


Morning Star, January 27, 1868. 

Not, after the manner of its predecessors, a mere book of receipts and directions. 
It treats of the hygienic effects of cookery, the relative value of different kinds of 
food, the comparative excellence of English and French dishes, and many other 
points affecting our tastes, health, and pockets. 


Morning Advertiser, January 23, 1868. 

A remarkable book. The four introductory chapters, which we have most dili- 
gently and profitably perused, contain more sound sense and culinary chemistry, 
clearly communicated, than any of the numerous cookery-books we have met with. 
téaee 1 ..The pleasant manner, too, in which the author and authoress flavour their 
culinary literature is calculated to assist digestion ; the style, like the receipts, is 
never heavy in its composition........The cooking receipts are clear and concise, 
and seem to have been written and compiled with care and judgment, 


Observer, February 2, 1868. 


The present volume deserves, and if we are not greatly mistaken wili attain, a 
high position. Its great peculiarity is the thoroughly practical nature of the infor- 
mation afforded 


Weekly Dispatch, March 1, 1868. 
It seems to us precisely the kind of work needed, and one that should be as indis- 


pensable to the domestic library as the kettle to the kitchen inventory........An 
ample index renders reference to its pages easy. 
Country Life, January 30, 1868. ’ 


The most complete and satisfactory volume on the culinary art we have ever seen. 
cones As superior to the ordinary cookery-books—notwithstanding their pretentious 
coloured pictures and their meretricious and often worthless receipts—as a diamond 
is to a glass imitation of that gem. 


Queen, March 7, 1868. 


One of the most readable works on the subject in the English language........ and 
we can imagine that many who take it up to consult a recipe will be tempted to 
read a chapter, 


LOCKWOOD & CO., 7 STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


Just out, Svo. cloth, gilt edges, 5s.; by post, 65 Stamps. 
JRRECOLLECTION S of the PARIS EXHIBITION. By 
Evoene Rimmet (Juror and Reporter, 1862; Assistant Commissioner, 1867). A com- 
lete Review of the Great World’s Fair of 1857, with above One Hundred and Fifty E ing 
ustrating the principal Objects of Interest. 
London: Cuapman & Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 
To be had also of the Author, 96 Strand ; 128 Regent Street ; and 24 Cornhill. 


DISRAELI’S NOVEL 8. 
POPULAR EDITIONS, each Is.; postage, 3d. 
D'SRAELIS VIVIAN GREY. 

SRAELIS YOUNG DUKE. 

JPISRAELIS CONINGSBY. 

TANCRED. 

DPISRAELTS VENETIA. 

JPISRAELI’S SYBIL. 

DISRAELIS HENRIETTA TEMPLE. 

JP ALROY. 

IXION. 

DJSRAELPS CONTARINI FLEMING. 
FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Bedford Street, W.O. 


The Saturday Review. 


True to the spirit of the time, THE EXPRESS looks to a large number of readers 
at a low price, rather than to a comparatively few at a high price. 


PRICE ONE PENNY, 


THE EXPRESS 


Evening Newspaper. 
THE BEST JOURNAL FOR FAMILY READING. 


EARLY INFORMATION on all SUBJECTS of INTEREST. 


FOREIGN TELEGRAMS and CORRESPONDENCE, recording all useful facts and 
important occurrences. 


OPINIONS of the MORNING PAPERS. 


SUMMARY of INTELLIGENCE (HOME and FOREIGN) that may arrive in the 
course of the day. 


REPORTS of the MARKETS— . Cattle, 
These are supplied by the 
PROCEEDINGS in PARLIAMENT, a carefully prepared Summary ; with Reports 
of all the more important Speeches. 
ABSTRACTS of the PROCEEDINGS of LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
REVIEWS, with Extracts from important New Books, and from thé Magazines. 
CRITICISMS on ART, with Notices of Exhibitions, Picture Collections, &c. 
— an SUAEA, including Criticisms on the Opera, Concerts, Theatres, New 
usic, 
LEADING ARTICLES, by some of the ablest pens. 
MISCELLANEA, likely to interest the informed and intelligent. 


There is nothing in which the enterprise of modern times and the increasing 
intelligence of the public are more strikingly shown than in the continued improve- 
ment of the Newspaper. Avoiding all interference with private life, it now rests 
its claim to support on honesty, intelligence, and enterprise. This, at least, is the 
case with THE EXPRESS, which cherishes the ambition of being excelled by no 
Journal either as regards fulness of information, or fairness in communicating it. 


That the opinion of every one is in some degree moulded by the Journal he con- 
stantly reads, is a consideration which should have its weight, both with the 
conéuctors and readers of a Newspaper. It is true the judg t will freq ly err, 
but honesty of purpose the public has a right to ex d to this merit THE 
EXPRESS boldly lays claim. Believing a Liberal policy to be the one best calcu- 
lated to improve the condition of society, to maintain public order, to preserve a 
manly freedom, and to afford security to the labour of the industrious as well as to 
the property of the wealthy, THE EXPRESS is the consistent advocate of Liberal 
principles. 


Being a Newspaper, it exhibits Life and Society as they are; but being also a 
Journal for Families, it excludes from its pages every paragraph unfit for general 


TO ADVERTISERS. 

The high character of THE EXPRESS and its rapidly extending circulation 
among all classes of the community render it one of the very best channels for 
Advertising, the more especially as the space devoted to Advertisements is limited, 
and they are typographically arranged in a way to increase their effect, 


PUBLISHING OFFICE, 10 BOUVERIE STREET. 
SOLD BY ALL NEWSVENDORS, AND AT ALL BOOKSTALLS. 


NEW READING BOOK FOR COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, 
AND FAMILIES. 


Now ready, crown Syo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
GROOMBRIDGE’S ANNUAL 
READER: 


A Repertory of the Principal Events of the Past Year. 
By MARK ANTONY LOWER, M.A., F.S.A. 


LONDON : GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, 5 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


This day, 8vo. 1s. 


MR. JOHN STUART MILL'S PLAN for the 


PACIFICATION of IRELAND EXAMINED. By Lord 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


LIFE AND DEATH OF CHARLES THE BOLD. 


Next week, with Plans, 8vo. 


THE BATTLES of GRANSON, MORAT, and 
NANCY: being the Third and Concluding Volume of “The Histpry of 
Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy.” By J. Fosrer Kirk. 


“Mr. Kirk has studied his subjeet, not only with patient industry, but with that stron 
sense of its pre-eminent interest and importance. It is a work which is quite entitled to 
with the writings of Mr. Prescott and Mr. Motley.""—Saturday Review. 

“ Mr. Kirk has explored the archives of the various countries in which the life story of his 
hero was acted out, and from these stores he has selected a mass of na h which 
he has been enabled to reproduce the whole epoch in its minutest as well as in its broadest 
features. It is a work worthy of a place by the side of Prescott’s* Ferdinand and —. a 

ly News. 


Dai: 
“ Mr. Kirk has a book which is entitled to a place in our library beside the vol 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


LATEST POETICAL WORK BY LORD LYTTON. 


Now ready, Second Edition, post vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE LOST TALES of MILETUS. 


LYTTON. 


By Lord 
Also, a New Edition, post 8vo. 10s. 64. 
POEMS. By Lord Lyrron. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


March 14, 1868.] 
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The Saturday Review. 


[March 14, 1868, 


NOTICE.— Next week will be published, No. IX. (for APRIL), of 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 


An Illustrated Monthly. 
Price One Shilling. 
CONDUCTED BY EDMUND YATES. 


NOTICE.—This day is published, 


THE LIFE of DAVID GARRICK; from 


Original Family Papers and numerous Published and Unpublished Sources. | 


By PERCY FITZGERALD. 2 vols, 8vo. 


EXHIBITION. By G. A. Sata, Author of “My Diary in America,” &c. 
1 vol. 15s, [2eady this day. 


THE PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, 


Passages from the Life and Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B.A. Cantab., 
3 vols, [Ready this day at every Library. 


THE LAW: What I have Seen, What I have 


Heard, and What I have Known. By Cyrus Jay. lvol. [Ready this day. 


A SAXON’S REMEDY for IRISH DISs- 


CONTENT. 1 vol. [Ready this day. 


JOUNNY ROBINSON: the Story of the 


Childhood and School-days of an “Intelligent Artisan.” By the Author of 
“Some Habits and Customs of the Working Classes.” 2 véls. 
[Ready this day at all Librarics. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS 
At all Libraries. 


THE ADVENTURES of DOCTOR BRADY: 


a Novel. By W.H. Russert, LL.D. 3 vols. Reprinted from Tinsleys’ 
Magazine.” [Ready this day. 


THE DEAR GIRL: a Novel. By Percy 


FirzGEratp, Author of “Never Forgotten,” “ Seventy-Five Brooke Strect,” 
&c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


NEIGHBOURS and FRIENDS: a New 


Novel. By the Hon. Mrs. HENRY WEYLAND CHETWYND, Author of ** Three 
Hundred a Year.” 3 vols, [Ready this day, 


THE GOVERNOR'S DAUGHTER: a 


Novel. By HENRY SUTHERLAND Epwarbs, Author of The Three Louisas,” 
&e. 2 vols. [Ready this day. 


LOVE, or MARRIAGE? a Novel. By Winiram 


Back. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


GIANT DESPAIR: a Novel. By Mortey 


Farrow, Author of “ Hamperton the Financier,” &c. 3 vols. 
[Ready this day. 


CHARLOTTE BURNEY: a Novel. By 


K. S. Macquorp, Author of “ Hester Kirton,” “ By the Sea,” &c. 3 vols. 


[Ready this day. 
SINK or SWIM? a New Novel. 


By the 
Author of “ Recommended to Mercy,” &c. 3 vols. 


[Ready this day, 
HIGH STAKES, the New Novel by Annie 
THOMAS (Mrs. PENDER CupuIP), Author of ‘Called to Account,” &c. 3 vols. 
(Ready this day. 


THE PRETTY WIDOW: a Novel. By 


CHARLES H. Ross. 2 vols. [Ready this day. 
NOTICE.—A New and Cheaper Edition of SWORD AND GOWN. 


SWORD and GOWN. By the Author of 


“Guy Livingstone,” &c. &c. 2s, [Ready on the 20th of this month. 
Also, on the same day, a Cheap Edition, 2s., of 


THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS. Illustrated. 


NOJICE.—The March Number of TINSLEYS’ 


MAGAZINE contains the opening Chapters of a NEW NOVEL, entitled 
“A HOUSE OF CARDS,” by A NEw WRITER. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


Now ready, 1 vol. royal 8vo. with a Chromolith of the Unifi 


HISTORICAL RECORDS 


THE FORTY-THIRD REGIMENT, 
MONMOUTHSHIRE LIGHT INFANTRY, 


With a Roll of the Officers and their Services from the 
Period of Embodiment to the Close of 1867. 


By Sir RICHARD GEORGE AUGUSTUS LEVINGE, Bart. 


LONDON: WM. CLOWES & SONS, 14 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


IMMEDIATELY. 
BY AUTHORITY OF THE AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT, 


RECOLLECTIONS of MY LIFE. By the 


late Emperor MAximiLiAn. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN UNDER the TUDORS, 


By H. R. Fox Bourne, Author of “ Lives of English Merchants,” &¢, 
2 vols. large post 8vo. 


NOTES and SKETCHES of the PARIS NINE. YEARS on the NORTH-WEST 


FRONTIER of INDIA from 1854 to 1863. By Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Sypyry Corton, K.C.B. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS on LATTER 


TIMES: the Dukes of Burgundy —Charles the Fifth— Philip the 
Second and the ‘Taciturn— Cardinal Richeliea— The First English 
Revolution—William the Third, By J. Van Pract. Edited by 
Sir Epmunp Heap, Bart. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


WORK-A-DAY BRIERS: a Novel. By the 


Author of “ The Two Anastasias.” 3 vols. 
NOW READY. 


THE MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WORKS 


of EDWARD BULWER, LORD LYTTON, now first collected, in- 
eluding: Charles Lamb—Schiller—Pitt and Fox—Goldsmith—Gray— 
Lake Leman—Verona—On the Differences between Authors and the 
Impressions of them conveyed by Works—lInfidelity in Loye— 
The Intiuence of Love upon Literature—IIl-health—The Departure of 
Youth—The Influence of Love upon Human Life, &e. &e. 3 vols, 
8vo. 


THE LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CAN- 
TERBURY. By Watrer Farquiar Hook, D.D., Dean of 
Chichester. Second Series, commencing with the Reformation. Vols, 

. and Il. demy 8vo. 30s. (being Vols. VI. and VII. of the whole 

fork). 

“ Dr. re now reached the most interesting part of his story. In point both of matter 
and of style Dr. Hook has been improving ever since he began, and in these volumes we have 


him at his best. He has been gradually coming nearer to the character of an historian ; we 
may now say that he has reached it.”"—Saturday Review. 


FOURTIL EDITION of HISTORICAL 
CHARACTERS: Talleyrand—Mackintosh—Cobbett—Canning—Peel, 
By the Right Hon, Sir Henry Lyrron Butwer, G.C.B. 2 vols. 
demy Svo., 30s. 


CRADLE LANDS: Egypt and the Holy 


Land. By the Right Hon. Lady Herpert of Lea. Royal 8vo. 
with numerous Illustrations, 21s. 

“The production of the work must not be passed over without a word of hich praise. The 
volume is royal octavo, handsomely printed, and bound in a style of great richness and good 
taste, and the illustrations are of special excellence. The fi ispiece, re ing ‘Tiberias, 
with the Sea of Galilee, is one of the brightest and most delicate chromo-lithographs we jiave 
ever seen, and the large woodeuts—especially the views of Emmaus, Nazareth, and Carinel— 
are exquisite pictures, on which the eye is delighted to rest.”"—Daily News. 


“GUP”; or, Sketches of Anglo-Indian Life 


and Character. By Florence Marryart. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE MISSION of ST. FRANCIS of SALES 


in the CHABLAIS. By the Right Hon. Lady Herverrt of La. 
1 vol. post 8vo. 6s. 


LONDON and WESTMINSTER: City and 


Suburb. By Joun Tips, Esq., F.S.A., Author of “A Century of 
Anecdote,” “Club Life of London,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


A RIDE ACROSS a CONTINENT: a Per- 


sonal Narrative of Wanderings in Central America. By Freperick 
Boye, F.R.G.S. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s. 


ROUGHING IT IN CRETE. By J. E. 
Hitary SKryner, Esq., Author of “ After the Storm,” &c. Post 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d, 

“ A very appropriate title and very readable volume. The rough life at head-quarters, the 
rough games of the Mainote Highlanders, the wild palikar dance, the alarms of a nightly 
surprise, and the forced marches to defend a pass against the Turks issuing from the mi 
fortress, are drawn with great spirit and picturesque feeling.”"—Saturday Review. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
At all Libraries. 


STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN: a 


Novel. By the Author of “ Archie Lovell,” &c. 3 vols. 


JOHN FALK. From the Danish. By the 
Translator of “The Guardian” and “ Noddebo Parsonage.” 3 vols. 
“A Danish story, showing very remarkable and sustained powers of character-painting, 
All the characters, and many of the scenes in the story, are painted with extraordinary 
vividness and truth. No more living picture could be drawn than that of the great ane} 
roprietor of the tale, Major Heins, the hospitable, benevolent, affectionate, humble-miute. 
aseante and the eo come selfish, weak, worldly, vain Justitsraad is a sketch of a 
complete and finished kind.”"—Spectator, 


A SISTER’S STORY (Le Récit d’une Seur). | 


By Mrs. Aucustus CRAVEN. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


TIME WILL TELL. By S. W. Futtom, 


Author of “The Great Highway.” 3 vol 


THE WORLD BEFORE THEM. By Mrs. 


Mooptr, Author of “ Roughing It in the Bush.” 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
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MESSRS. BELL & DALDY’S NEW WORKS. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
sulla AWN OLD STORY, and other Poems. By 


EvizaBeTu D. Cross, Second Edition. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS. 


; in the INTERIOR of SOUTH. 2 
TRAVEL and of Experiences. as a DISCOVERER : @ Memoir. 


F.R.G.S. 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Maps and By Joun LL.D. F.R.S. With Two Portraits, Crown 8vo, 6s, 
Illustrations, 32s, 


“ With a single exception no traveller can pretend to an acquaintance with the interior of | 
South A‘rica, from the shores of the Atlantic to those of the Indian Ocean, and from the Cape — 3 


tothe one of the aturactive features LIFE of SIR JOHN RICHARDSON, C.B. 


Extract from the Editor's Preface. 


“ resents @ class of men to whom thi ti its Indian EF | i 
represents to whom, thie tan lands. = and Fleets. By the Rev. JOHN 
jazette, rtrai 


MR, ARTHUR HELPS’ BIOGRAPHIES. 


THE LIFE of LAS CASAS, the APOSTLE [,IFE and CORRESPONDENCE of ARCH- 


sat BISHOP WHATELY. Popular Edition, with Additions and Omissions. 
of the INDIES. By Arruur Hetps, Author of “Friends in Council,” Crown svo. with Portrait, 7s, 6d. 
&e. Printed by Whittingham, crown 8vo. each 6s, | 


“This volume is what it claims to be, a short, yet sufficient, life of the remarkable man | 
whose career is traced throughout its lengthened course of ninety-two years, and it will be 


5 


energetic resistance to the selfish maxims of their own age ought to be an encouragement to COUNTRY. Edited from the MSS, of the late W. PLowpex. By T. C. 
hose hn B > same conflict to wage, and the same resistance to maintain in these our own | PLOWDEN, Esq. 8vo. with Two Maps. [Nearly ready. 


6 
THE of COLUMBUS. |GIX MONTHS in INDIA. By Many Can- 


Author of “ Our Convicts,” &c, 2 vols. post Svo, with Portrait, 18s, 


DR. BILLING’S NEW WORK ON GEMS. 


7 
THE SCIENCE of GEMS, JEWELS, COINS, FYISTORY of the FRENCH in INDIA, 
and MEDALS, Ancient and Modern. By ARCHIBALD Buia, M.D.. A-M., from the Founding of Pondichery in 1674 to its Capture in 1761, By Major 
The First Principles of Medicine,” &c. Demy Svo. G. 3B. N, Bengal Staif Corps. 8vo. Maps, 16s, 
This Volume, besides giving a short History of the Rise and Progress of | 
the Art of Gem-Engraving, contains a Description of the various Instruments 


8 
and Processes employed both in producing genuine modern Gems and in s 
It is Mlustrated with 160 Photographs of Cameos, Intaglios, Medals, and | ,, and Charlemagne to the Accession of Napoleon II, By Eyrk Evans Crowe. 
Coins, both ancient and modern. Photography is at present the only means | Vl. V. completing the Work. (On Friday next, 
of representing in a satisfactory manner the delicate outlines and soft shading 
which are the chief beauties of Gems, apart from the quality of the stones 


9 
used. Almost all the Photographs are of the size of the originals. A HISTORY of the REFORM BILLS of 


A Translation of the Unpublished Autobiography of Pistrucci, the most 


celebrated Gem-Engraver of this century, is appended. 1866 and 1867, By Homersnam Cox, M.A. 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
ANTIENT PARLIAMENTARY ELEC- 
BY C. W. KING, M.A, TIONS, a History shewing how Parliaments were Constituted, and Repre- 
NOTICE.—Mr. Kixe’s Work on Gems, Precious Stones, and Precious Metals, has sentatives of the People Elected, in Ancient Times. By the same Author. 
7 thoroughly revised and enlarged, and is now re-issued in the two following 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
olumes 


THE NATURAL HISTORY of PRECIOUS . 
STONES and of the PRECIOUS METALS, Crown $vo. illustrated with TPHE RISE and INFLUEN CE of the SP IRIT 
humerous Wood Engravings, 10s. 6d. of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. By W. E. H. Lecxy, M.A, Third 
ConTENts : The Mineralogy of the Ancients—Precious Stones and Metals— | Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 
Antique Plate, or Chasings in the Precious Metals—Pearl—The Jewelry of 
the Ancients—Sacred Jewels—Urim and Thummim—Chemical Analysis of 


ll 
Precious Stones—Former and Present Prices of Precious Stones, &e. G OD in H ] ST ORY. B y th e 1 ate B aron 
Bunsex, LL.D. Translated by SUSANNA WiNKWoRTdH, With a Preface by the 
THE NATURAL HISTORY of GEMS. or | Deas ot Vous. 1, and I. 8vo, 305, 
DECORATIVE STONES. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 
“ A complete treatise on a subject which has interested mankind from a period lonz before 


| 12 
the dawn of history, and which no advauce in civilization is likely to a pend yi E BOOK of MOSES ; or, the Pentateuch 


its Credibility, and Civilization. By the Rev. W. 
> + uD. Vou, I. 8vo, 15s, 

THE HISTORY of the KINGS of ROME. | 

By Dr. Dyrr, Author of “The History of Modern Europe,” “ The Antiquities 


13 
of Rome,” &c, Demy 8vo. 16s. TILSSON’S ESSAY on the STONE AGE 


* The object of it is t ve, i 
ancient history, instead of to destroy, as much as i | in SCAD N 


PN OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. Bart., F.R.S. Svo. with 16 Plates of Figures and W 
It will mark, or help to mark, an era in the history of the subject to which it is devoted.” 
“Ween Pall Mall Gazette. 14 
“We cannot but recognise Dr. Dyer's og high classical attainments, 
tnd his entire acquaintance with the subject."—Z Bou RNE’S CATECHISM of the STEAM- 
ENGINE in its various APPLICATIONS. Revised Edition, with 199 Wood- 
cuts. Svo. Gs, 


PROFESSOR PEARSON’S HISTORY of THE ARTISAN CLUB'S TREATISE on 


ENGLAND during the EARLY . L, a New | 
Edition, almost the STEAM-ENGINE. By the same Author. Eighth Edition ; with Por- 


“ We can sincerely recommend as a text-book Mr. Pearson’s work, which has just appeared trait, 37 large Plates, and 546 Woodeuts, to, 42s, 


in an enlarged and valuabl iti i 
the int of li eo deen Re ot been prompted by, nor put forward in, 


15 
PROFESSOR PEARSON'S HISTORY of AIDS to CLASSICAL STUDY, a Manual 


ENGLAND. Vi ; 7 of Greck and Latin Composition and Translation, By J. G. SuErrarp, 
Pelee $40, D. Vol. II. A Continuation of the above to the Death of Edward I. | D.C.L., and D, W. Tersen, D.C.L, 12mo, 5s.--KEY, 6s. 


| 
hisses mgt the beat text-books which the student can possess of our Early and Middle Age 
| 


16 
2D MACAULAY’S WORKS. Complete 
THE STORY of the IRISH BEFORE the | LORD M ACA Edition. Edited ate orden. oc 


CONQUEST : from the Mythical Period to the Invasion under Strongbow. with Rosteat, £5.68, 
y M. C. Fenausox, Fep. 8vo. 5s, 
Mrs. Ferguson has done more than give us a readable volime. She has compiled a work 


| 17 
sitate to describe us of most fascinating character, and one which cannot NO VELS and TALES by G. J. WuytTe 


aud out of Ireland.”"—Cork Examiner. 
MELVILLE, each Work in crown Svo, complete in One Volume : — 


\ Good for Nothing, 6s, 
COUN y j The Gladiators, 5s. 
UNTRY TOWNS and their PLACE in Kate Ooventiy, be. The Gladiators, 66. 
Pau,” Fep AVILIZATION. By the Author of “ Three Months’ Rest at Holmby House, 5s. Digby Grand, 5s. 
BELL & DALDY, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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MACMILLAN & CO. Ss NEW BOOKS. 


SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES on the 


CONTINENT. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 8yo, 10s, 6d. (This day. 


ESSAYS on a LIBERAL EDUCATION. 


By Various Wrirers. Edited by the Rev. F. W. Farrar, M.A. Second 
Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. [This day. 


“* By far the most cuplone and valuable contribution yet offered to the cause of educational 
reform.""—dinburgh Review. 


VITTORIA COLONNA: her Life and Poems. 


By Mrs. Roscoz. Crown 8yo,. with Photographs. [Neat week. 
THE CONNELLS of CASTLE CONNELL. 
By Janet Gordon. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. [This day. 


“ An uncommonly lively, vivid, and picturesque writer.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
* So full of talent, spirit, and power, that if Miss Gordon at all works up to the standard of 
her promise, we may count her henceforth in the ranks of fiction, as a star of magelinte, ” 
las 


“ The story is one of the best of its class.”"—Saturday Review. 


THE MEDEA of EURIPIDES. 


Translated into English Verse by AUGUSTA WEBSTER. Fep. 8yo. 3s. Gd. 
[This day. 


Literally | 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST, 


The MARCH Number (2s.) of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION. By F. W. Farrar. 
TURRUS, FRANCIS, AND LORD MANSFIELD, IN DECEMBER 1770. By Herman 
ERIVALE. 
ON THE THEORY OF CLERICAL OBLIGATION. By Dr. Rowtayn Wiuiams, 
LEONORA CASALONI. Chaps. 1—4. By T. A. 
HISTORICAL PREDICTION, By Lionwet A. Tortemacne. 
THE INTERNAL CONFLICY OF AMERICA. By Moncure D. Conway. 
IRELAND AND SCOTLAND. By James Gopxin. 
A FRAGMENT ON THE GENESIS OF MORALS. By the Enrror. 
CRITICAL NOTICES, 


THE OCEAN WORLD: a Descriptive History 


of the Sea and its Inhabitants. By Louis Ficuirr. Demy 8vo. with 
27 Illustrations, 20s, [This day. 


GREATER BRITAIN: a Record of Travel LIFE of SIR WALTER RALEIGH. By 


in English peed Countries during 1866-7, By CHARLES WENTWORTH 
DILKE. 8vo (Un the press. 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF 
DR. REYNOLDS’ SYSTEM of MEDICINE. 


Containing Diseases of the Brain—Diseases of the Spinal Cord—Diseases of 
the Nerves—Diseases of the Stomach. 8vo, 25s, [This day. 
Vol. I., containing General Diseases, 8vo. 25s. 


REV. W. BARNES’ POEMS of RURAL 


LIFE, in Common English. Fep. 8vo. [Vert week. 


CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY. From 


Rollo to Edward II, By the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” Extra fep. 
8vo. (/mmediately. 


THE NEW LANDLORD. Translated from 


the Hungarian of Maurice Joxar. By A.J. PATrerson. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
(/mmediately. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES in WONDER- 


LAND. By Lewis Carroii. Eleventh Thousand, crown 8vo. with 42 Tlus- 
trations by Tenniel, cloth gilt, 6s. [This day. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


On the 16th instant, with Illustrations engraved on Wood, fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s, 6d. 


LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL 
OUR LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS, 


FROM 1848 TO 1861. 


To which are prefixed and added Extracts from the same Journal giving an Account 
of earlier Visits to Scotland, and Tours in England and Ireland, 
and Yachting Excursions. 
Edited by ARTHUR HELPS, 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


Just published, fep. 8vo. 5s. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE 
LYRICS OF HORACE, 


IN ENGLISH VERSE. 


By E. H. BRODIE, M.A. 
One of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schooks, 9 got formerly Scholar of Trinity College, 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


Just published, with Tinted Frontispiece, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SCENES AND STUDIES OF 
SAVAGE LIFE. 


By GILBERT MALCOLM SPROAT. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CU., 65 CORNHILL. 


Nearly ready, demy 8vo. 
THE 


ANNALS OF RURAL BENGAL. 
From Official Records and the Archives of Native Families, 


By W. W. HUNTER, B.A., M.R.A.S. 
Of the Bengal Civil Service. 


Vol. L—THE ETHNICAL FRONTIER with the PRINCI- 
PALITIES of BEERBHOOM and BISHENPORE. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


J. A. Sr. JouN. 2 vols. post Svo. 18s, 


ENGLISH SEAMEN and DIVERS. By 


ALPHONSE Esquinos. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. [This day. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “NO CHURCH.” 


POOR HUMANITY. By the Author of 


**No Church,” “ Mattie: a Stray,” &c. &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
(Neat week. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. W. HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


MYDDELTON POMFRET: a Novel. By 


W. Hakrison AINSWORTH. 3 vols, crown [This day, 


TONIC BITTERS: a Novel. By Leen Kuienr. 


2 vols, crown 8vo, [Ready this day. 
ALICE GRAEME: a Novel. 2 vols. crown 
8vo. (This day, 


THE WHITE ROSE. By Wuyre 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


MARGIE GLYDE: a Sketch. By C. Matine 


WyNcH. 2 vols. crown 8yo. 


LORD FALCONBERG’S HEIR. By 


CLARKE, 2 vols. crown 8yo. 


UNDER TWO FLAGS. By Ours. 3 vols. 


crown 8vo. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


ONLY TEMPER. 


By Mrs, C. J. NEWBY, Author of “ Wondrous Strange,” “ Kate Kennedy,” &c. 


“ This novel will cheer the hearts and help to lighten the troubles of thousands, for it is all 
brightness.”"—Daily Lost. 


THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN. 


Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait, cloth, price 16s. 


ON THE WING. 


By the late Emperor MAXIMILIAN, 


LONDON : SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 BROOK STREET, W. 


NEW WORK ON ROME. 


Now ready, 1 vol. post 8vo. with a Portrait of Garibaldi, taken just before starting for Rome, 


cloth, 98. 


FROM ROME TO MENTANA. 
Letters from the Papal States during the Autumn of 1867. 


book as a whole we heartily recommend to all who are interested in the affairs of 


The 
Tal It will be found to contain much valuable information, derived personal observa- 
Sonsce the important events of the last year; while the occasional deserntens of of scenery. ty 
of visits to places of historical interest, invest with an additional charm 


devoted to political subjects.” —Examiner. 


LONDON: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 BROOK STREET, W- 370 
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HURST & BLACKETT’ S NEW WORKS. 


SPIRITUAL WIVES. By Hepwortn Drxoy, 


Author of “ New America.” Third Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 

“ Mr. Dixon has treated his subject in a philosophical spirit, and in his usual graphic manner. 
There is, to our thinking, more pernicious doctrine in one chapter of some of the al 

ovels which. find admirers in drawing-rooms and eulogists in the Press, than in the whole of 
r. Dixon’s interesting work." Examiner. 

“These brilliant and eloquent t volumes are in the hands of the universal public. The book 
is that is written with a wise purpose, and that carries with it an important moral.” 

one Dublin University Mag. 


“No more wondrous narrative of human passion and romance, no stranger contribution _ 


to the literature of psychology, than Mr. Dixon's book has been published since man first beg: 


an 
to seek after the laws that govern the moral and intellectual “ite of the human race. * Spiritual | 


Sie will be studied with no less profit than interest.” 


CHARLIE VILLARS at CAMBRIDGE. By 


G. L. TorreNHAM (Trinity College). 2 vols. 21s. 


THE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 


THOMAS SLINGSBY DUNCOMBE, late M.P. for Finsbury. By his Son, 
Tuomas H. DUNCOMBE. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 


THROUGH SPAIN to the SAHARA. By 


NEW BOOKS. 


ON “ECCE HOMO.” By the Right Hon. 


W.E. M.P. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE MAN of BIRTH and the WOMAN of 


the PEOPLE. By Maria Scuwarrz. 3 vols. post 8vo. (Vert week. 


THE STARLING. By Norman Mactxop, 


D.D., Editor of “Good Words.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 
“ Dr. Macleod possesses many of the best qualition a novelist. His keen insight 


many respects, especially in the way in which he draws the lower Scotch orders, 
Dr. Macleod reminds us of George Eliot. He has the same gift, if we may so call it, of ven- 
triloquism—of really aay & what people do say. But above his artistic power, we value 
the ony of the tale. Such a story as this, with the fine manly ch 
in these days of vile sensationalism to be doubly welcomed. 

our readers.” — We Review. 


A BeTHaM Epwarps, Author of “A Winter with the Swallows,” &c. | 


MATILDA 
1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s, 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1868. Under the Especial Patronage of Her Majesty, and 


Corrected by 
the Nobility. Thirty-seventh Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo. with the Arms 


“A mon faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day.”—Post. * The best peerage and baronetage.”— Herald. 

THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
MEG. By Mrs. Emoarr, Author of The | 


Curate’s Discipline,” &c. 3 vols. 


DORA. By 


bas Adele,” &c. 3 vols. 


Kavanacu, Author of 


* A charming story, most charmingly written, full of incidents and full of character. This . 


THE WIZARD of the MOUNTAIN. By 


Author of “ Dr. Austin’s Guests.” vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
“Mr. Gilbert is one of the few real story-tellers left to us. an art almost lost to 
he other followers of his craft—the art of making us believe | in his Pile thorough sincerity as an 
As a romantic psychologist he has no rival."'"—London Review. 


'LIVES of INDIAN OFFICERS, illustrative 


of the Histo of the Civil and Military Services of, India. By Joux Witrram Kare, 
| Author of “ The History of the War in Afghanistan,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 36s. 


“ We say at once that more admirably-written and interesting narratives are scarcely to be 

' found in any literature. Wedo not envy the man who could read without deep e m the 
lives here given of Conolly, Lagmnense, and Nicholson; and we doubt whether the whole range 
ry can show more perfect characters. Nobler subjects of biography could not have 

n chosen, and higher praise it is impossible to bestow a writer than to say, as we do of 
Officers’ 


this author, that he is fully equal to such a theme........ wy 's ‘Lives 
will take a high place among the standard books o' of Ragland. Atheneum. 


delightful tn 4 enthralling nurrative is, in many respects, the happiest effusion of Miss 


Kavanagh's imagination.” —Sun. 


MORTIMER’S MONEY. 


3 vols. 
“This story is deeply interesting, and leaves a most agreeable impression on the 7 
mind. ‘the Tlot is natural and probable, the dialogue lively and spirited.’ "Unit. Ser. Mi 
“ Oneof the best novels of its class which has appeared this season.””—_Messenger. 


JEANIE’S QUIET LIFE. 


of “St. Olave’s,” ** Alec’s Bride,” &c. 3 vols. 


By 8S. 


By the Author 


THE CHRIST of HISTORY. By Jonny 


Youne, LL.D. New and enlarged Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE DISCIPLE; and other Poems. By 


MacDonavp, Author of within and Without,” &c. Crown 8vo. és. 


“ This book is written in a very graceful manner, occasionally eloquent and pathetic. Ithas . 


avitality which distinguishes the productions of but few of our contemporary novelists. The 
author has shown a real creative power, and has given us some perfectly new and or 


characters.” Saturday Review. 
NORTHERN ROSES. By Mrs. Extis, Author 


of “The Women of England,” &c. 3 vols. 


COUNTRY COTERIES. By Lady Cnarrer- 


TON. 3 vols. (Vert week. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “CHRONICLES 
OF CARLINGFORD.” 


This day, 3 vols. 


BROWNLOWS. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


HANDY-BOOK OF THE 
FLOWER-GARDEN : 


Being Plain Practical Directions for the Propagation, Culture, 
and Arrangement of Plants in Flower-Gardens 
all the Year ‘Round; 


Ratencing all Classes of Gardens, from the Largest to the Smallest, with En 
graved 
Plans illustrative of the various Systems of Grouping in Beds and Borders. 


By DAVID THOMSON, 


Gasdoner to Mary C, Nisbet Hamilton, Archerfield and Dirleton Gardens ; 
“ Practical ‘Treatise on the Culture of the Pine-Apple.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. 500 pp. with numerous Maps and Diagrams, 15s. 


RAMBLES ON RAILWAYS. 


By Sir CUSACK P. RONEY. 


~ 


EFFINGHAM WILSON, ROYAL EXCHANGE. 


8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE, AND OTHER “™ 


POEMS. 
By THOMAS BRADFIELD. 


«rhe Dying Soldier’ is full of tender feeling.”"—Jmperial Review. 
oan Country and the City’ is our favourite.”_Examiner. 
fertility of imagery.”—Civil Service Gazette. 
mind us Oceasionally forcibly of Wordsworth......++ descriptive powers 


ELLIOT STOCK, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


STUDIES of CHARACTER from the OLD 


TESTAMENT. By Tuomas Gurunm,D.D. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ESSAYS from “GOOD WORDS.” By 
Henny Roorrs, Author of “ The Eclipse of Faith.” Crown 8vo. 5s. 


1, Thoughts for the New Year. on Prose Composition. 


. Some 
2, Novel Antiquities. 7. Om Public Kxeeutions. 
3. Christianity, Vindicated from alleged Ten- 


8. Dialogue on Strikes and 
dencies to Persecution. 


| 
. The Story of 9. Railway ‘Accidents, and Chief Securities 
of the Life of the late Samuel 

etcher. 


/POEMS WRITTEN for a CHILD. By Two 


Frienps. 32mo. with Illustrations, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


' “Happy the children to whom such a bricht, healthy volume comes. Happy, too, the 
children of 7 growth that are fortunate enough to chance on * Poems written for a Child ’ 
at their Les oa me er’s ; and, having carried it home in their pocket, assist in its exposition by 
some capable flaxen-haired commentator.” —Churchman. 


WEEK-DAY SERMONS. By R. W. Dats, 


M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


On a former occasion wo of . Dale's hing powers in terms of high 
tion. We are —) to say that this volume fu ly justifies all that was then said......... 
reading aloud, and exci riendly discu on, we hardly know any modern 
hike it The Deaw of © in the nporary Review 


A FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY. By 


Madame De Wirr. Translated by the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” Crown 
8vo. with Illustrations, 5s. 


“ Madame De Witt is a charming painter of the natures and suas of well-nurtured chil 
- and the author of * John Halifax, Gentleman,’ has done good service in giving us this Eng! 
| version of a book which will delight the inmates of our nurseries.”’— Atheneum. 


SCRIPTURE PORTRAITS; and other Mis- 


cellanies. From the Published Writings of A. P, Sranxey, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


| “© A vol of valuable in themselves for vigour of thought and purity of le, and 
useful ‘as helping to ze the works of one of the celebrated urchin 


Globe. 
“ It may justly be called ‘ The Beauties of Dean Stanley’ in a neat and compendious form.” 
uae Literary Churchman. 


Boyle Lectures for 1866. By E. H. Promeran, M.A., Professor of Divinity, King's 
College. Demy 12s. 
“ The Boyle Lectures for 1866 will stand not by of Som 


—- t eminent predecessors. them he with 
all the of a ripe scholar, a keen critic, cloauent writer it writer.” 


CHRIST and CHRISTENDOM: being the 
| 


ESSAYS. By Dora GREENWELL. Crown 8vo. 
1, Our Single ‘Women—2. Hardened in Good, Prayer Popular Religious 
“ We highly value all the for their good sense, and hearty religiousness, 


and for the freshness and piquancy of their st; ‘Together they torm one of the most admi- 
rable, pleas for, and of, Dhilanthropy ‘which have lately laeued from tho 
press." —Nonconformist. 
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WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 


It contains upwards of 700 ILLUSTRATIONS of his Unrivalled STOCK of STERLING SILVER and ELECTRO-PLATE, NICKEL SILVER 
and BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, DISH COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, STOVES, FENDERS, MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, KITCHEN 
RANGES, LAMPS, GASELIERS, TEA TRAYS, URNS and KETTLES, CLOCKS, TABLE CUTLERY, BATHS, TOILETWARE, TURNERY, 
TRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, BEDROOM CABINET FURNITURE, &c., with LISTS of PRICES, and PLANS of the 


TWENTY LARGE SHOW-ROOMS, 


At 39 OXFORD STREET; 1, la, 2,3, & 4 NEWMAN STREET; 4, 5, & 6 PERRY’S PLACE, 
and 1 NEWMAN YARD, LONDON, W. 


[THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The real NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than Twenty-five years ago by WILLIAM 


| 


S. BURTON, when plated by the patent process of | 


Messrs. Elkington & Co., is beyond all comparison the 
very best article next to sterling silver that can be em- 
ployed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no 
possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 

A small, useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for 
finish and durability, as follows: 


| King’s, or 


Thread 
Pattern. 


Shell and 


a| Thread, 


Old Silver 
Pattern. 


& 


12 Table Forks.... 
12 Table Spoons .. 
12 Dessert Forks .. 
12 Dessert Spoons . 
12 Tea Spoons .... 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt 

bowls........ 

2 Sance Ladies .. 

1 Gravy Spoon .. 

2 Salt Spoons, gilf 

bowls........ 


| Fiddle, or 


ee 


CPN 


~ 


1 Butter Knife .. 
1 Soup Ladle ,... 
1 Sugar Sifter .. 


Total......| 9109/12 90 13 96 14173 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An 
Oak Chest, to contain the above, and a relative num- 
ber of Knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish 
Covers and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, 
&c., at proportionate prices. All kinds of Re-plating 
done by the Patent Process, 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
S. BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such 
an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney- 
ogee Fire-irons, and General Ironmongery, as cannot 
approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, 
beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. 
Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 8s. to 
£33 10s.; Bronze Fenders, standards, 7s. to 
£5 12s. ; Steel Fenders, £3 3s. to £11; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from £3 3s. to £18; Chimney- 
pieces, from £1 8s. to £100; Fire-irons, from 3s. 3d. 
the set to £4 4s. The Burton and all other Patent 
Stoves with radiating hearth-plates. 


(GASELIERS in GLASS or METAL.— 

The increased and increasing use of gas in 
private houses has induced WILLIAM 8. BURTON to 
collect from the various manufacturers in metal and 
glass all that is new and choice in Brackets, Pendants, 
and Chandeliers, adapted to offices, passages, and dwel- 
ling rooms, as well as to have some designed expressly 


~ 


for him ; are ON SHOW over his TWENTY 
SAT and present, for novelty, variety, 
RE 


HAdVdSM 


wij Brjnted by E ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the 

Ho. 36 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St, Paul, Covent Garden, in the 
A 


COVERS and HOT-WATER 


DISHES, in every variety, and of the newest | 


and most recherché patterns, are on show at WILLIAM 
S. BURTON’S. Block Tin, 19s. the Set of Six ; elegant 
modern patterns, 35s. 6d. to 49s. 6d. the Set ; Britannia 
Metal, with or without silver-plated handles, £3 2s. to 
£6 8s, the Set of Five; electro-plated, £9 to £26 the 
Set of Four; Block Tin Hot-Water Dishes, with wells 
for gravy, 12s. to 30s.; Britannia Metal, 22s. to 80s. ; 
electro-plated, on nickel, full size, £9. 


EA URNS of LONDON MAKE 

ONLY.—The largest assortment of London-made 

TEA URNS in the world (including all the recent 

novelties, many of which are registered), is on sale at 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S, from 30s, to £6. 


EDDING MANUFACTURED on the 

- Premises, and guaranteed by WILLIAM §&. 
BURTON. 


For BepstEaps, WIDE ‘6 Inches 6 Inches Feet. 


Best Straw Paillasses ...... 130 150 is 0 
Best I’rench Alva Mattresses | 13 0 16 0 | 18 0 
Best Cotton Flock Mattresses 66 
Coloured Wool Mattresses..| 1 00/1 50/1 86 
Best Brown Wool Mattresses| 1 56/1116)/1146 
Best Brown Do., extra thick | 1 
Good White Wool Mattresses, 1140/2 30/2 70 
Extra Super Do. Do. ...... 3.00/3150,/4 10 
Good Horse Hair Do. ...... 2 50/2180'>3 66 
Extra Super Do. .......... 3 10/3180/4100 
German Spring Hair Stuffing; 3126/4 76/4150 
Extra Super Do. 4100/5100 6 00 
French Wool and Hair Mat- | } 

tress for use over spring... | 2170/3150 40 
Extra Super Do, Do. ..... -|3170/)5 00,5110 
Feather Leds, Poultry, in 

GO0d Tick 1160/2 70 
Do. Do. Grey Goose, in Bor- | 

dered Linen Ticks ......}3100 5 00°>5136 

. Do. Best White Do. in 

Best 


Feather Pillows, 3s, 6d. to 14s.; Bolsters from 6s, to | 
29s. 6d. 


Down Pillows from 10s. 6d. to 17s. 6d. 
Blankets, Counterpanes, and Sheets in every variety. 


ATENT IRON BEDSTEADS, fitted | 


with Dovetail Joints and Patent Sacking on 
Castors, from 11s, to 24s. 


Ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads in great 


variety, from £1 4s, to £45 5s, 


{URNITURE, in complete suites for 
Bedroom, of Mahogany, Birch, Fancy Woods, 
Polished and Japanned Deal, always on show. These 
are made by WILLIAM S. BURTON, at his manu- 
factory, 84 Newman Street, and every article is 


guaranteed. China Toilet Ware in great varicty, from _ 


4s, Set of Five Pieces. 


(CUTLERY WARRANTED. — The 

most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 
in the world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 
S. BURTON’S, at prices that are remunerative only 
because of the largeness of the sales. 


28 
Ivory HANDLES, 
| og 
s. d.| sd. 
Ivory Handles ..........| 130/106| 50 
34-inch Fine Ivory Balance 
| 180); 140] 59 
4-inch Ivory Balance Handles .... | 210,160) 59 
4-inch Fine Ivory Handles ...... 280/210) 80 
| 4-inch Finest African Ivory 
| Handles ...... | 340 | 270/120 
| Do., with Silver Ferules.......... 420 350/136 
| Do., Carved Handles, Silver Ferules| 55 0 | 45 0 | 186 
Nickel Electro-Silver Handles.... | 76 
Silver Handles, of any Pattern .. | 84 0 | 540 | 210 
| Horn HAnpies. 
| __KNIVEs AND Forks per Doz. 
White Bone Handles . 156/110) 30 
Do., Balance Handles............ | 230|170) 46 
Black Horn-Rimmed Shoulders .. | 180 | 156! 46 
Do., very Strong Riveted Handles | 126! 96! 30 


The largest stock in existence of Plated Dessert 
| Knives and Forks, and of the new Plated Fish-eating 
Knives and Forks and Carvers, 


PAPIER MACHE and IRON TEA- 
TRAYS.—An Assortment of TEA-TRAYS and 
WAITERS, wholly unprecedented, whether as to 
_ extent, variety, or novelty. 


| New Oval Papier Maché Trays 
per Set of Three .......... from 20s, to 10 guineas, 
Ditto Iron ditto.............. from 10s. to 4 guineas. 
, Convex-shape ditto .......... from 7s. 6d. 


ATHS and TOILET WARE— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has ONE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to the display of 
BATHS and TOILET WARE. The stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever sub- 
' mitted to the public, and marked at prices propor- 
, tionate with those that have tended to make his 
establishment the most distinguished in this coun- 
. try. Portable Showers, 7s. 6d.; Pillar Showers, £3 to 
| £5 12s.; Nursery, 15s. to 32s. ; Sponging, 14s, to 328. ; 
Hip, 14s. to 31s. 6d. A large assortment of Gas Fur- 
| nace, Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour and Camp Shower 
Baths. Toilet Ware in great variety, from 15s. 6d. to 
45s, the Set of Three. 


' 


LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 
and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites 

| inspection of his Stock of these, displayed in two large 

| Show-rooms. Each article is of guaranteed qu x) 

' and some are objects of pure Vertu, the productions 

the first Manufacturers of Paris, from whom WI 

S. BURTON imports them direct. 

from 7s. 6d. to £45. 

Candelabra -...... from 13s. 6d. to £16 10s. per Pair. 


Bronzes ...... ..-. from 18s, to £16 16s, 

Lamps, Moderateur from 6s. to £9. 

Pure Colza Oil.... 3s. 9d. per Gallon. 


Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
County of Middlesex.—Saturday, March 14, 1868, 
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